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PROCEEDINGS. 


CoLLEGE BUILDING, CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8 p. m., Monday, June 28, 1909. 


The Eighth Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf met, at this hour, in 
the Auditorium of the College Building of the Chicago Normal 
School, Miss Mary McCowen, Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, presiding. 

After the invocation by Rev. W. S. Trowbridge, there followed 
addresses of welcome from Prof. Orville T. Bright, City District 
Superintendent, and Dr. Ella F. Young, Principal of the Chicago 
Normal School, and an address in response from Mr. Richard O. 
Johnson, representing the Board of Directors of the American Asso- 
ciation. These speakers were introduced in turn by the Chairman. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Weare fortunate in having with us this even- 
ing a well-known educator, a resident of Englewood, to whom the 
problems connected with the education of the deaf are not unfa- 
miliar, Mr. Orville T. Bright, at present one of the City District 
Superintendents, who will speak a brief word of welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


By Orvitte T. Bricut, District SUPERINTENDENT, 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Responding to Miss McCowen’s hurry-up call a few minutes 
ago, on the way down from my home I called to mind a meeting 
that I attended in Chicago at the Grand Pacific Hotel some years 
ago—fifteen to twenty—in which a man of national and interna- 
tional reputation in the teaching of the deaf proved conclusively 
that the teaching of oral speech to the deaf could never be accom- 
plished. At the same meeting, I remember, was Colonel Parker, 
who for so many years conducted the Cook County Normal School 
and the Chicago Normal, in the old building which stood on this 
site. He argued just as strenuously that the teaching of speech to 
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the deaf could be accomplished. I think that one argued from an 
intellectual standpoint only; I know that the other argued because 
his great heart said to him that the teaching of speech to the deaf 
ought to be accomplished, and he believed that whatever ought to be 
accomplished in the teaching of children can be accomplished. I 
need not say which of these men was right. 

At this time there is a department in this school for the training 
of teachers to teach oral speech to the deaf. In this city there are 
at least twelve centers where deaf children in the public schools are 
taught oral speech. The project of teaching deaf children in the 
schools with other children at that meeting was hardly suggested, or 
if it was suggested at all it was by Colonel Parker. 

In behalf of the Board of Education of Chicago and also of the 
Superintendents of the city of Chicago we welcome you most heart- 
ily to this city; and we hope and believe that the discussions at your 
meetings will be harmonious and useful to the children for whcun 
you work. 

I think there is something splendid in the idea that the children 
who are unfortunate, who are deprived of speech, of sight, of hear- 
ing receive from the State that sympathy and support which leads 
to the establishment of the schools and of the institutions which are 
meant to make their deprivation of as little moment to them as is 
possible. Of course, the deprivation of any faculty is a terrible 
thing, but the supply through education and through the resources 
of the great commonwealt’ of all that can take the place of that of 
which the children have veen deprived, it seems to me one of the 
most magnificent of the modern moves in education; it bespeaks 
great things for all children, because the sympathy and care that 
makes the State look after the defectives will make them look all 
the more earnestly after the children that are not defective in any 
way. 

Again, ladies and gentlemen, we welcome you most heartily to 
Chicago and bespeak for you a most successful meeting. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have a word from Dr. Ella F. 
Young, the Principal of the Chicago Normal School. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


By Dr. Etta F. Younc, PRINCIPAL OF THE CHICAGO 
NoRMAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My pleasure in seeing you here is wholly of an educational na- 
ture. The efforts to teach speech to the deaf emphasize, as no other 
line of work in teaching so fully emphasizes, two things in connec- 
tion with education. In the effort to teach speech there is the recog- 
nition of the fact that the life of the man or the woman is not full 
and complete unless it be a life sharing in the activities with other 
human beings. And in teaching speech to those who can not hear, 
and therefore who did not acquire speech as we have acquired it, 
largely by mere imitation in the social circle, we are cognizant of 
the fact that the life of the child who is handicapped by the loss of 
the sense of hearing must be furnished with a great tool, which is 
the means of communication between human beings, or else his life 
is in every sense of the word or in the full sense of the word de- 
fective. 

I don’t like that word “defective” applied to the children who 
can not hear, and I can not see that the child is defective or the life 
is defective unless we fail of our part and do not give him, in some 
way or other, the mastery of that tool by means of which he knows 
not only the wishes, but he knows the thoughts of his friends, and 
he also is able to impart his thoughts tu his friends. 

There is one other reason why I am very glad you have met 
here in this Normal School, and why I deeply regret that it was not 
convenient for you to meet when the school was in session. I regret 
it because I think it would have been a great gain to the students of 
the school and to the members of the faculty to have heard your 
discussions of the problems which come up in attempting to over- 
come the lack of one sense. We have here a study of the making 
of five senses do the work of six senses. There is an intensification 
of the interest in the whole question of sense development. And it 
would have been a great thing, as I said before, for the students 
who are preparing to teach, even if they are not preparing to teach 
the deaf, to have heard these discussions in regard to the senses and 
how to supply, through certain forms of activity of the other senses 
or a greater degree of activity of the other senses, that which is lost. 

Although I regret that you were not here, I regret that your 
discussions were not in the presence of the Normal School students 
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and teachers; yet, on the other hand, I welcome you here to the 
Normal School building, and feel certain that in your discussions 
the department for the teaching of the deaf will gain so much that 
we—the whole school—next vear will be the gainers for having had 
you and your discussions in this building. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have a word of response from 
Mr. Richard O. Johnson, representing the Directors of the American 
Association. 


RESPONSE ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION TO THE 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


By Mr. RicHarp O. JOHNSON, SUPERINTENDENT INDIANA STATE 
ScHOOL FoR THE DEAF, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Mr. President, Fellow-Workers in the Cause, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, gathered here today in Eighth Summer 
Meeting, it being the nineteenth annual meeting of the Association, 
it is both my duty and pleasure to respond to the very generous and 
gracious words of welcome addressed to us by Mr. Bright, a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of the city of Chicago, and Dr. Young, of the 
Chicago Normal School. It is my pleasure to have known person- 
ally the late President Harper, Superintendent Cooley, and others; 
and I am somewhat familiar with the work of their predecessors, 
President Andrews, Superintendent Lane, and Colonel Parker, all 
of whom have been so closely connected with the city’s educational 
growth in later years. I have also known personally and otherwise 
many who are and have been connected with her marvelous com- 
mercial life; and I know something of her great universities, of her 
splendid public schools, of her normal training college, of her tech- 
nical and industrial schools, and of her magnificent libraries, art gal- 
leries, and cultural associations of vastly varied nature. As a near 
neighbor to Chicago, glorying in her wonderful progress, and not 
yielding in the least my admiration for and allegiance to Indian- 
apolis, my home city, the Queen City of our country in all that makes 
life worth living, I gladly pay homage to the King, and hail Chicago 
as the most progressive city of the world, the most typical American 


city of our land. 

This Association was incorporated under the laws of New 
York, September 4, 1890, with principal office located in Albany, the 
capital of the State. The First Summer Meeting was held at Lake 
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le George in 1891; the Second, at the same place in 1892; the Third, 
Is at Chicago, during the World’s Fair in 1893, but without literary 
it programme ; the Fourth, at Chautauqua, in 1894; the Fifth, at Mt. 
d Airy, Philadelphia, in 1895; the Sixth, at Northampton, Mass., in 


1899; the Seventh, at Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania, in 1906. The 
annual meetings, largely for business purposes, have been held in 
various places, some of them in conjunction with the Summer Meet- 
ings. 

While the Association was intended primarily to be of national 
scope, its membership now is of international character, as is also 
the case with the other two principal associations of our profession 
to be referred to later; and today we have members present repre- 
: sentative of our peculiar educational interests in States of our sover- 

eign Union, North and South, and East and West, and from foreign 

countries. All are interested generally in the great cause of Educa- 

tion of the Deaf by whatever means, but particularly are they bound 

together by adherence to the method of education in speech and by 

means of speech; and the objects of the Association are fully set 
) forth in Art. 2 of its Constitution, as adopted February 16, 1891, 
and amended July 11, 1894, as follows: 

The object of the Association shall be: 

Section I. To aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
speech and speech-reading by encouraging schools for the training 
of articulation teachers; by the employment of an agent or agents, 
who shall, by the collection and publication of statistics and papers 
relating to the subject, and by conference with teachers and others, 
disseminate information concerning methods of teaching speech and 
speech-reading ; and by using all such other means as may be deemed 
expedient to the end that no deaf child in America shall be allowed 
to grow up “deaf and dumb” or “mute” without earnest and persist- 
ent efforts having been made to teach him to speak and to read the 
lips, thus carrying out that portion of the resolution unanimously 
passed by the Eleventh Quadrennial Convention of Instructors of 
the Deaf, held at the California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Berkeley, California, July 15-22, 1886, which reads as follows: 
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“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be 
made in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and 
tead from the lips.” 


Section II. To gather information respecting the instruction 
of speech given in schools for the deaf. 

SecTion III. To obtain from schools for the deaf statements of 
the difficulties encountered in teaching speech to their pupils, to the 
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end that this Association may offer such aid as may be in its power 
to overcome these obstacles. 

Section IV. To arrange for special courses of lectures and dis- 
cussions upon subjects relating to the teaching of speech and speech- 
reading and the use of speech by the deaf. 

Section V. To publish from time to time such papers or articles 
as may in the judgment of the Board of Directors be worthy of spe- 
cial presentation to teachers of the deaf and those interested in oral 
instruction. 

Section VI. To co-operate with the quadrennial conventions of 
the instructors of the deaf. 

This splendid meeting of teachers, and of others interested in 
the work, for the purpose of interchange of ideas and experiences, 
consequent self-improvement and advancement, and generally for 
the uplift of a great cause, suggests to my mind the wonderful evo- 
lution of the school, of the teacher, and of the objects of educational 
desire. The Grand Army of General Education, of which we form 
so honorable a part, is today in battling action as never before. The 
intellectual activity of its rank and file, and urged on by the people, 
with or without their consent is pushing its leaders to advanced 
positions, to new conquest; and if they falter in their onward march, 
new leaders are presented. Old ideas are being changed and quali- 
fied, or discarded for acceptance of the new; and if mistakes are 
sometimes made, as made they must and will be, there is still ad- 
vance and conquest in renewed allegiance to the old—but to the old 
in new and better form, and of increased efficiency. The advance 
is On and Upward! Schools existed prior to forms of organization 
and laws governing their operation; other forms and other laws will 
inevitably succeed those we now have. And if today there may be 
found uncertainty and distrust, conflict of opinion as to what is 
right and proper, and dissatisfied minds cry out that the educational 
field is barren, that it has ceased to bear what is needful for the age, 
rest assured that in fulness of time a rose of greater perfection will 
yet blossom in that self-same barren field. The consensus of gen- 
eral opinion made evident as the demand of the time will eventually 
stamp its approval or its disapproval on plans and methods and pro- 
cedure, and these will remain or disappear in agreement with the 
demand. Non-progression is retrogression ; and diversified opinions 
given vigorous expression will result in progression. 

“Yet I doubt not thru the ages one increasing purpose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.” Tennyson. 
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Today, in the United States (1907), the school population be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen numbers 24,262,936; the school 
enrollment in public (12,890,818) and private (1,309,364) schools, 
18,200,182; the teachers number 481,316; the public school build- 
ings number 259,355; the value of public school property is $858,- 
655,209; the expenditures for public school purposes amount to 
$3.90 per capita of general population, or $336,898,333, as against 
$1.67 per capita of general population, or $79,083,260, thirty years 
ago; and the average number of school days per year is 152, as 
against 132 thirty years ago. While the general average of school 
days for the United States is 152, the different sections of the coun- 
try vary greatly as to length of school service—the North Atlantic 
States having an average of 180 days, the South Atlantic 124 days, 
the South Central 112 days, the North Central 161 days, the West- 
ern 160 days. 

These are big figures, but they represent only part of the edu- 
cational activities of the country, for they do not include private or 
parochial schools (as to number of schoolhouses and expenditures), 
nor professional or normal schools, agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges, State schools for the defective classes, nor universities, col- 
leges, and technological schools. During the year ending in June, 
1908, 573 universities, colleges, and technological schools had an 
enrollment of 292,760 students, male and female, and employed 
24,489 teachers. The number of male students in the institutions 
of higher education was 106,945, and the number of female students 
43,242. From the weakest school in the common school system of 
any State to the strongest and best equipped university, all are work- 
ing with a common purpose to a common end. The net results are 
seen from vear to year in the growing statistics of the common 
schools and in the constantly increasing number of graduates from 
higher institutions of learning throughout the country. And the 
number is growing from year to year. To prepare and equip this 
constantly increasing army for the duties of citizenship is indeed a 
great and responsible work, and, as must need be, an expensive one. 

Longer school periods, extended advantages, enlarged facilities, 
better equipment, and superior instruction have created greater ex- 
pense; and the people of today, as always they will be, are similar 
to those of Horace Mann’s day, of whom he said it was quite com- 
mon for the average citizen to raise complaint as to the cost of edu- 
cation, as tho he alone was to pay the whole thereof, and was du- 
bious as to results to the State. 
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Today, with only State systems and aid for the common schools, 
without national system or supervision, and without national aid 
save as given in the past by a surplus revenue loan (1836), and the 
setting aside for school purposes of certain sections of public lands 
(at first the sixteenth, later this and the thirty-sixth) on the organi- 
zation of new territories, the general scheme of education has so ex- 
panded as to cover elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities ; schools for education along professional, scientific, tech- 
nical, engineering, agricultural, commercial, art, industrial, and many 
other lines; special schools for the education of the deaf, the blind, 
the Indian, the negro; summer schools and university extension 
courses; schools of infinite variety for infinite purposes, and in- 
numerable societies and associations of educational nature. 

Every opportunity for further and better preparation in the 
work, and for more advanced scholarship, is presented to and gener- 
ally embraced by the earnest, conscientious teacher whose heart and 
mind are in the work, who feels the grave responsibility of the posi- 
tion, to whom teaching is an honorable profession, and who really 
desires to succeed. School papers, journals, and magazines cover- 
ing all phases of educational work are published on every hand at 
reasonable price, and generally you will find the successful teacher 
a subscriber to one or more of them. ‘The unsuccessful teacher has 
neither time nor inclination to even borrow and read them! Pro- 
fessional associations are numerous, running from township and 
city affairs to great national gatherings, in all of which teachers 
come together for counsel and interchange of opinions and experi- 
ences. Normal training schools exist everywhere, and university 
extension courses, Chautauqua programs, summer schools and the 
like, are easy of access from every home. Those who never attend, 
you ask? Well, they are wedded to their idols, and successful teach- 
ing is very seldom one of them! 

Today, in our special schools for the deaf, numbering 60 public 
State schools, 63 public day schools, and 18 denominational and pri- 
vate schools, or 147 in all, with buildings and equipment amounting 
in total value to millions of dollars, there were enrolled as students 
during the past year (1907-08) 13,160 deaf boys and girls, of whom 
9,080 were taught speech. The teachers numbered 1,648, of whom 
836 were oral, or speech, teachers. The average number of school 
days in the various public State schools during an average contin- 
uous school term of nine months was 270, counting seven days to 
the week, during all of which time students in schools for the deaf 
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are employed. In the public day schools and in denominational and 
private schools the school days are less than above given. 

We also have our own professional organizations and maga- 
zines. In addition to this Association, of whose objects I have 
already spoken, there are two other principal associations—The 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, which was organ- 
ized in New York, August 28, 1850, and later, on January 26, 1897, 
incorporated under an act of Congress ; and the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, which 
was organized in Washington, D. C., in 1868. Printed proceedings 
are issued by each of the three associations. The AssocIATION 
REVIEW is issued under the auspices of this Association, and the 
American Annals of the Deaf under the auspices of the Conference, 
and both magazines have circulation in foreign countries as well as 
at home. 

In addition to the associations named, the National Educational 
Association has a section, relating in part to the deaf, which was 
organized at Milwaukee in 1897, the writer being one of the peti- 
tioners for its establishment. It was organized as the Department 
for the Education of the Deaf, Blind, and Feeble-minded. The inclu- 
sion of the last-named class was not satisfactory to the friends of the 
first two, and the title was not used, the section being generally re- 
ferred to as Department Sixteen. The title and name petitioned for 
was, Department for the Education of Classes Requiring Special 
Methods of Instruction, meaning thereby the deaf and the blind. 
In 1902 the name was changed to Department for Special Education. 

A wonderful situation, indeed! But that it has not always 
been thus you well know. The present fruition of national educa- 
tional hopes suggest the humble beginnings long generations ago— 
the long, hard struggles of our ancestors whose efforts have borne 
blossom and fruit in succeeding ages. And a brief retrospect of 
the processes of this evolution cannot be other than profitable; he 
who knows not the past, knows not truly the present. 

Our great educational stream bearing on its waters today such 
varied craft of complex nature had its source in this country in two 
feeble channels flowing from the English and the Dutch (principally, 
however, from the former )—from monarchy and republic. The Eng- 
lish believed in education for the favored classes thru association of 
would-be patrons and charitable donations, those of noble birth to 
be trained for places in Church and State, the common people ex- 
pecting and receiving little; while the Dutch, flushed with inde- 
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pendence, and consequently expanded thought and freedom, be- 
lieved in the establishment of elementary schools for all classes, and 
at the public cost. With both peoples, however, tho more strongly 
so with the English, there was somewhat rigid adherence to the idea 
of close and inseparable connection between ecclesiastical. and polit- 
ical functions; and the main object, perhaps, in view, was that cer- 
tain youth should be instructed in all parts of learning to qualify 
them for public employment in church and civil State, but that all 
should be able to “read the Holy Word of God and the good laws 
of the colony.” The ministers of the church were to see to this and 
give the necessary instruction for that purpose. 

The free schools began in 1621, when, it is reported, the chap- 
lain of the good ship, The Royal James, just arrived from the East 
Indies, made arrangements of some sort for establishing a Free 
School—an endowed grammar school—in Charles City, Virginia. 
If it was ever opened, it was wiped out of existence by the Indian 
uprising a year later. Nevertheless, the chaplain, the Rev. M. 
Copeland, deserves mention for his wholesome idea and very evident 
good intentions. In 1635 or 1636 a subscription was made “by the 
richer inhabitants of the town of Boston toward the maintenance of 
a free schoolmaster for the youth with us.” And from that period 
the idea of free schools became a part of the people’s thought, and 
development occurred from time to time, in varying form and de- 
gree, thru the successive steps of association and donation—encour- 
agement of government without direct aid; sporadic compulsory 
laws; common support at public cost; creation of grammar schools, 
academies, and seminaries ; formation of schools for defectives ; pro- 
visions for secondary and higher education; the establishment of 
colleges and professional, normal, army and navy, technical and in- 
dustrial schools; and finally the creation of universities and facilities 
for special education along all lines. 

Following the overthrow of the Dutch Republic by England, 
the Royal governors and the Dutch colonial legislatures quarreled 
and struggled over the matter of the common, or free, schools, for 
nearly a century, and little educational progress was made. UIti- 
mately King’s College, now Columbia University, was established 
by the English in 1754 (following Harvard, 1636; William and 
Mary, 1693; Yale, 1701; Princeton, 1746; Washington and Lee, 
1749; University of Penna., 1751), to more thoroly educate the sons 
of noble birth—and to prevent, to them, the alarming spread of re- 
publican ideas. But this availed them not; the leaven had been 
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working for long years; the days of 1776 were at hand, and reckon- 
ing was had! As with the Dutch after the establishment of their 
Republic, so with the American people after the revolutionary strug- 
gle, war sharpened the intellect of the people, resulting in enlarged 
intelligence and liberty in peace, evidenced by the establishment and 
improvement of schools and their wider extension of privileges and 
opportunities. And so it was in 1812 and 1861, in our own country, 
and so it has been in foreign countries, as witness China, Japan, and 
even Russia. Thus we may acclaim War as the harbinger of Edu- 
cation as well as of Peace. 

In the beginning, teachers were teachers—simply because they 
were teachers—and as a class they included the good, the bad, and, 
by far the greatest number, the indifferent. Tho advocated occa- 
sionally by some prescient mind here and there, both in our own and 
foreign countries, no serious attention was given to the teaching of 
teachers for teaching others. The “others” did not need nor de- 
serve much according to the spirit of the' times, did not receive much, 
and nothing much seemed to be lost; normal training remained a 
glorious secret to be discovered of the future. On the contrary, the 
idea of the log, the pupil, and Mark Hopkins seemed sufficient for 
existing needs—which would not have been so bad if there had been 
more Hopkinses—but, unfortunately, logs were plenty and Hop- 
kinses scarce! ‘The little old red schoolhouse and its methods were 
well enough for the time, but both are out of place today! 

Schools for the training of teachers were advocated at various 
times and by various persons and magazines in very early days, but 
no successful action seems to have been taken for the purpose. In 
1749 the Acadamy, which later became the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was intended partly as a school for teachers. Benjamin 
Franklin appealed to the Philadelphia common council to aid it, as 
the country was “suffering greatly for want of competent school- 
masters, and that the proposed academy would be able to furnish a 
supply of such as are of good morals and known character, who can 
teach children reading, writing, arithmetic, and the grammar of 
their mother tongue.” In June, 1789, a writer in the Massachusetts 
Magazine, urging the establishment of a teachers’ training school, 
was sure that with such a school, “instead of our common schools 
kept by a set of ignoramuses, who obtrude themselves upon the 
people a few months at a time, without the requisite abilities or qual- 
ifications, we should have a worthy class of teachers regularly intro- 
duced and examined, and should soon see the happy effects resulting 
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from this noble plan.” The first city training school was organized 
in Philadelphia in 1818, and from time to time other efforts were 
made in various places to maintain training schools, In 1825 
Thomas H. Gallaudet published a series of essays on “A Plan of a 
Seminary for the Education of the Instructors of our Youth,” which 
attracted considerable attention thruout New England. During the 
next few vears the matter of such schools received greater and 
greater attention thruout most of the Eastern States, thus showing 
that the demand was widespread. In 1839 the first normal school 
that has existed from its organization to the present was founded at 
Lexington, Mass., thru a combination of public (State) aid and pri- 
vate donation ($20,000), and Horace Mann, then Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, it need hardly be men- 
tioned, was the prompting spirit. Since that date these schools 
have multiplied everywhere, the “West” especially leading in the 
establishment of both State and private normals. 

In this connection, and rendering honor where due, it may be 
stated that Mulcaster, in England (1531-1611), who was probably 
the first to advocate a training school for teachers, and also the first 
to suggest, in that pre-scientific age, the basic principles of a science 
of education: that brilliant tho vainglorious master pedagogue of 
the Renaissance and preceptor of Edmund Spencer, spoke with in- 
spired and prophetic mind when he advocated the very things which 
today we hold up as the cardinal virtues of “Our New Education,” 
viz.—that the end and aim of education should be development of 
the faculties of mind and body; that processes should be adapted to 
the mental condition of the child, which should never be subjected 
to undue pressure; that primary grades require the highest degree 
of skill in the teacher, who should have the smallest number of pu- 
pils and receive the highest remuneration ; that there should be equal 
education for boys and girls, and that in the thoro training of teach- 
ers lies the hope and salvation of the schools. Add to these basic 
principles of Mulcaster that of co-ordination of hand, head, and 
heart, thru manual and industrial training, and that of a curriculum 
as made necessary and demanded by the time, what more do we ad- 


vocate today in our “new education”? 

Five periods of time are to be especially noted in our educa- 
tional advance since the Revival of Learning—since world-emer- 
gence from the dark ages—the World Renaissance of the 1500's; 
the beginning of American Education in the 1600's, the Revolution- 
ary Stimulus of 1776; the American Renaissance beginning about 
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1825, and the Industrial Agitation ushering in the 1g900’s. The edu- 
cational stories of these periods comprise the world’s history of 
modern time, the history of the world’s advance in civilization, spir- 
itually and morally, physically and industrially, the history of the 
world’s great achievements, all of which have been rendered pos- 
sible, and only so, because of the diffuse of intelligence thru educa- 
tion. It comprises stories along general educational lines of those 
great “doers,” or teachers and workers, in the schoolroom: 

Sturmius (1507-1589), the Verbalist, who insisted upon mas- 
terly command of language as the main thing to be attained. 

Mulcaster (1531-1611), the prophetic English Schoolmaster 
already referred to. 

Aquiviva (1543-1615), Commanding-General of the Jesuits 
the first of educational reformers, and exponent of the Jesuistic sys- 
tem, which was of such character, thoroness, and strength as to en- 
dure almost without change even to very recent time. 

Comenius (1592-1670), the first to treat of education in a scien- 
tific spirit, and urging education thru the hand as well as thru eye 
and ear. 

Basedow (1723-1790), the advocate of teaching everything ac- 
cording to nature and creation of enthusiasm thru variety and action. 

Pestalozzi (1746-1827), who advocated, not teaching, but de- 
velopment thru self-activity. 

Froebel (1782-1852), the worthy pupil and follower of Pesta- 
lozzi, whose methods he developed thru self-activity and expressive 
action, or production, into the first Garden of Children established 
in 1837. 

Ilorace Mann (1796-1859), the gifted and inspired education- 
ist, and the leader of the American Renaissance. 

And the history comprises stories also of those great “thinkers” 
or writers who have done so much to influence the trend of educa- 
tion: 

Rabelais (1495-1553), insistent upon wisdom, eloquence, piety, 
and study of things, and differentiating training and teaching. 

Montaigne (1553-1592), insistent upon wisdom rather than 
knowledge. 

Bacon (1561-1626), who sought to know the facts of nature 
rather than thoughts of man. 

Milton (1608-1674); advocating learning as a means of ele- 
vating the moral nature. 

Locke (1632-1704), calling for development of mind and body 
and the formation of right habits. 
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Rousseau (1712-1778), claiming that education should be based 
upon nature, men, and things, and especially urging observation of 
children. 

Spencer (1820-1903), teaching that the end and aim of educa- 
tion is preparation for complete living. 

William G. Harris (1835- ), ex-U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, who established the first public kindergarten in this coun- 
try in 1873, and whose researches and writings have vitalized Amer- 
ican education as those of none other since Mann. 

Along the special line of educating the deaf, the history com- 
prises stories of Pedro Ponce de Leon, of Spain (1520-1584) ; 
Charles-Michel de l’Epee, of France (1712-1789); Thomas Braid- 
wood, of Scotland (1715-1806), and Samuel Heinicke, of Germany 
(1729-1790), the four great “‘fathers’’ and masters of deaf-mute 
education in foreign countries—and of another four, of America: 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet (1787-1851), who started the first per- 
manent school for the deaf in this country at Hartford, Conn., in 
1817; Harvey Prindle Peet (1794-1873), contemporary of the Gal- 
laudets; Edward Miner Gallaudet (1837- ), son of Thomas, 
and President of Gallaudet College, at Washington, D. C., the only 
institution for the higher education of the deaf in the world; and 
Alexander Graham Bell (1847- ), teacher, writer, scientist, in- 
ventor of the telephone, and virtual founder of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, which he 
and members of his family have richly endowed as well as estab- 
lishing for its use and benefit the Volta Bureau in Washington for 
collection and diffusion thruout the world of knowledge relating to 
the deaf and their welfare. 

“The singer is dead. But his mystical song 

Echoes back from the gloom of the tombs, 
With words for the weak, and the wise, and the strong.” 
—J. Howlett Ross. 

The motto of Kentucky, “United We Stand—Divided We 
Fall,” and the motto of my alma mater in Virginia, “One For All— 
All For One,” express sentiments which must, to a large extent, 
underlie all organizations if they wish to live and continue of force 
and effectiveness. There may be internal differences of opinion, 
but action for the greatest good for the greatest number usually re- 
sults in the end. The chaff must be winnowed from the grain if 
proper use thereof is to be made; and even so, in organizations, and 
especially in educational organizations, error must be separated from 
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truth, prejudice from right, bigotry from reason, non-essentials from 
essentials, and withal, ever constant striving for the attainment of 
plans, procedure, and curricula that will make for the greatest good 
of the child. Our duty and the child’s right must be co-ordinated 
in our minds, and heartfelt interest displayed in performance of our 
duty. 

The earliest movement for advancement of education thru asso- 
ciations originated in Massachusetts about 1825-1830, with the es- 
tablishment of Lyceums for lectures and other exercises of educa- 
tion nature, and from these sprung special school conventions and 
associations purely educational in their scope. The earliest educa- 
tional association of permanent nature, one reflecting national char- 
acter, was the American Institute of Instruction, organized in Boston 
August 19, 1830, with President Francis Wayland, of Brown Uni- 
versity, as president. Other organizations have been formed from 
time to time, until today “we have city organizations that will have 
an audience of 2,000, counties that can gather 3,000 teachers, sec- 
tional State meetings with 4,000, State associations 5,000, and the 
great National Education Association, organized in 1857, which has 
reached 40,000 paid memberships in a year. There are more than 
a third of a million teachers gathered in conventions annually. 

It is well, therefore, to pause in our admiration of the educational 
association spirit and grandeur of today and worship at the shrine 
of the mother of them all, the American Institute of Instruction.” 

In the famous Congressional Library at Washington, the names 
of the ten world-famous educators are inlaid in the ceilings. Of 
these, three are Americans—Thomas H. Gallaudet, Samuel G. 
Howe, and Horace Mann; and these three greatest of American 
educators were at the first meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, and were frequently in attendance upon the meetings for 
the first few years. (N. E. A. Anniversary Volume.) 

We today may well feel proud and point with pride to the fact 
that the three greatest of American educators have been closely 
identified with our own work—Thomas H. Gallaudet, the founder 
of the first school for the deaf in our country; Samuel G. Howe, the 
educator of Laura Bridgman, deaf and blind, and Horace Mann, 
during his whole life closely allied to and interested in schools for 
the deaf. And significant facts they are, too, that Mr. Howe, as 
member of the State Board of Charities of Massachusetts, and Mr. 





* Ascham, 1515-1568; Comenius, 1592-1670; Rousseau, 1712-1778; Pestalozzi, 
1746-1827; Froebel, 1782-1852; Gallaudet, 1787-1851; Arnold, 1795-1842; 
Mann, 1796-1859; Howe, 1801-1876; Spencer, 1820-1903. 
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Mann, as secretary of the State Board of Education of the same 
State, insisted that schools for the deaf were part and parcel of the 
free school system of the State and not benevolent or charitable in- 
stitutions !—unless such terms could be applied to our public-school 
system. 

The benefits to accrue to teachers by attendance upon such asso- 
ciation meetings as we are now engaged in is beyond question. 
Sixty years ago Horace Mann, than whom, in my estimation, no 
man has exerted so great an influence upon the trend of American 
education, out of the depths of his mighty thought said, in speaking 
of teachers’ associations: “The teacher who has met a hundred of 
his fellow-teachers in a public assembly, and communed with them 
for days, enlightening his own judgment by the results of their ex- 
periences and kindling his own enthusiasm by their fires, goes back 
to his schoolroom with the light of a hundred minds in his head, and 
with the zeal of a hundred bosoms burning in his heart. 

How cheering and sustaining to him must be such opportunities 
when the errors of others may become admonitions to him, and the 
successes of others may be used for his guidance. . . . Still 
better is it, when the teachers of schools and the superintendents of 
schools can meet together and render reciprocal aid in the discharge 
of their respective duties. Whatever wisdom the country possesses 
on the subject of education may be brought into common stock, and, 
by self-multiplying process, the whole of it may be carried away by 
each individual. At least, so much of the whole may be carried 
away by each as he has capacity to receive. . . . What are the 
duties of a school teacher? I have not time to enumerate or define 
them; I cannot even mention the names of the long catalogue; but 
I will call your attention to one which comes very near to embracing 
all. By this one I mean thoroness in everything you teach. Thoro- 
ness—thoroness—and again I say, thoroness is the secret of suc- 





cess. 

And in conclusion I say to you, hear and ponder well the above 
words of Horace Mann; let them sink deeply in your memory, to be 
recalled daily as you go about your work. And when the day’s 
work is done, let your conscience measure your work performed in 
answer to your own questions addressed to your own heart: Was I 
thoroly prepared?—was my teaching thoroly done?—did I enter 
thoroly into the spirit of the work?—did I adapt myself thoroly to 
the child?—am I a thoro teacher? What was true in the days of 
Mann is true today. Education of self—today, tomorrow, and for 
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all of our days—to the end that we may possess character, ability of 
adaptation, and scholarship, and then Thoroness, always thoroness, 
is indeed the secret and measure of our success. And withal, let us 
not forget that we build for the future, for our children, and for our 
children’s children, and let us pray God that we may leave to them 
the rich heritage of well-trained mind, and body, and soul. 
“For time is hastening on, and we 
What our fathers are, soon shall be— 
Mere shadow shapes of memory.” 


Ture CHAIRMAN: We will now have the President’s address, 
by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


3y Dr. A. L. E. Crourer, SUPERINTENDENT M’r. Atry SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Members of the Association and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The record of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf during the three years that have passed since 
the holding of the Seventh Summer Meeting at the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf, at Edgewood Park, has been one 
of uninterrupted prosperity. Its membership has been largely in- 
creased, its activities have been multiplied in several important direc- 
tions, its endowment funds have been very handsomely augmented, 
and its general usefulness in the special field of work for the prose- 
cution of which it was called into existence some twenty years ago 
has been steadily and satisfactorily promoted. Its management has 
been wisely conservative at all points. It has not sought notoriety 
at the sacrifice of self-respect nor indulged in visionary schemes of 
advancement solely intended to attract the public eye. On the con- 
trary, in all its undertakings—and they have been varied and im- 
portant—it has been guided by the one humane purpose of pro- 
moting the teaching of speech to deaf children, a work which it 
hopes, through wise counsel, to foster and carry forward to the en- 
tire satisfaction of its large and constantly increasing membership, 
and with the cordial support and approval of the general public. 

The sudden death on March 25, 1908, of the Hon. John Hitz, 
who for years had devoted himself with rare ability and unselfish 
zeal to the administration of the affairs of the Volta Bureau, an in- 
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stitution founded by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell “for the Increase 
and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf,” made necessary 
the immediate appointment of an official who should temporarily 
have charge of its many business interests. Mr. F. W. Booth, the 
Treasurer and General Secretary of this Association, was named by 
Dr. Bell for the position, and his appointment was confirmed by the 
Board of Directors at the Annual Meeting of the Association held in 
Rochester, New York, in May following. 

At the same Annual Meeting, Dr. Bell, signifying a desire to 
place the affairs of the Bureau wholly in the hands of the Board of 
Directors, his wishes were carried into effect under a deed of trust 
which greatly increased the endowment funds of the Association, 
and very materially increased its annual income. The following 
resolutions, unanimously passed at the Annual Meeting of the Board 
at Washington, in December, 1908, quite fully express the nature 
of Dr. Bell’s munificent action, and are therefore gladly given in full 
for your information: 

“Wuereas, Under date of July 15, 1908, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell created a trust whereby the ownership of all the funds and 
property heretofore used by or in the interests of the Volta Bureau, 
amounting to upwards of $120,000, was formally transferred to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, without loading the gift with any condition which in the 
slightest burdens the Association in its assumption of the benefits 
arising therefrom; and 

“Wuereas, This magnificent crowning of a seriesof magnificent 
gifts from Dr. Bell to the Association, totaling the grand sum of 
nearly one quarter of a million dollars, not only evidences Dr. Bell’s 
lifelong interest in the welfare of the deaf, but guarantees enduring 
strength to the Association, and makes it possible greatly to in- 
crease the breadth and enlarge the efficiency of its work. Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, for his ines- 
timable gifts of heart and head and funds to instrumentalities de- 
signed to further the education of the deaf, we extend most heart- 
felt acknowledgments on behalf of this Board of Directors, and also 
on behalf of the countless numbers of deaf children who, in the days 
to come, shall arise to call his name blessed.” 

Thus again has Dr. Bell endeared himself and the memory of 
his beloved father to all members of this Association and to all 
lovers of noble philanthropic effort the wide world over. The splen- 
did work of the Volta Bureau, which has carried comfort and enlight- 
enment to so many hearts in this and in other lands, will thencefor- 
ward be carried on by this Association through its Board of Direc- 
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tors, and every effort will be made to extend its usefulness and to 
widen its influence. 

The AssocraTION REVIEW, the official publication of the Society, 
is still under the able management of Mr. F. W. Booth, the General 
Secretary, as editor. Its circulation has grown with each year he 
has had control, and it is believed will be still further extended by 
additions and changes which are in contemplation for the near fu- 
ture. A most interesting department recently added is that devoted 
to Visible Speech for the benefit of students of Prof. A. Melville 
Bell’s Symbols. It is under the able direction of M. Gardiner, and 
is attracting very wide interest among teachers and students of that 
remarkable system of universal speech writing. It has stirred our 
many schools as nothing else could stir them to renewed interest in 
the great value of Professor Bell’s Speech Symbols as a certain 
means of correcting and perfecting the articulation of deaf children. 

The Association still maintains its great interest in the training 
of teachers of Speech. Through its assistance, over thirty te-clhiers 
have been trained during the last three years in the very excellent 
Normal Department of the Clarke School in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, and sent out to fill responsible positions in the various 
schools of the country. The course of study, a very comprehensive 
one, covers one year’s work by the student. This, it has to be ac- 
knowledged, is all too short a period for thorough study and obser- 
vation, and it is greatly to be hoped that another year may soon be 
added. With a two-years’ course of careful training and observa- 
tion with Miss Yale and her capable assistants, students wouid go 
out much better qualified for the serious business of teaching spcech. 
But this desirable change will take time. The Clarke Schcol is 
doing noble work, but she is not equal, single-handed, to the great 
task of meeting the demands that are arising in all parts of the coun- 
try for thoroughly trained teachers of articulation, and the hope is 
entertained that the funds of the Association may prove adequate in 
the near future to the duty of founding similar departments in other 
sections. To meet this demand fully, a normal training depart- 
ment or school should be established in the South Atlantic States, 
one should be established in the great Mississippi Valley, one in 
the Northwestern States, one in the Southwestern States, and one 
on the Pacific slope. With such departments established and capa- 
bly conducted, Speech Teaching would soon receive an uplift that 
would be felt in all our institutions and schools for the instruction 
of deaf children; and the prediction is now made that the not dis- 
tant future will see some such scheme carried into effect. 
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In a paper read before this Association at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, in this city, in 1893, I ventured the prediction that in less 
than twenty-five years speech, in some form or other, would be 
taught in every school, public and private, for the instruction of deaf 
children in this country. Is it not a little remarkable to be able to 
say that we find that prediction literally fulfilled in less than twenty 
years—to be exact, in sixteen years and one month. 

According to the latest reliable statistics upon the subject, in the 
AssocIATION Review for June, 1909, out of a total of 12,287 deaf 
children today under instruction in the various schools of the coun- 
try, 8,872, over seventy-two per cent, are now receiving instruction 
in speech, and 8,496, nearly seventy per cent of the total attendance, 
are actually under oral methods of training—that is, they receive all 
instruction, of whatever character, by and through speech and lip- 
reading, and not through the medium of the sign-language or the 
manual alphabet. In fact, it is not too much to say that today in 
every school for the instruction and training of deaf children 
throughout this broad land, in which accepted standards of efficiency 
are maintained, we find earnest and persistent effort being made to 
the end that every deaf child may have full opportunity to acquire 
speech and speech-reading. We find this to be the case in all our 
public and private schools, and in a large number of instances in 
which individual training is provided in the home circle. This is a 
most remarkable advance, an advance as gratifying as it is surpris- 
ing. It is a development that has far exceeded the expectations of 
the early friends and supporters of the speech movement—one, in- 
deed, which in respect of permanency of effort and of rapidity of 
growth stands almost unparalleled in the history of educative work, 
either at home or abroad. 

This growth or development in speech-work and in speech- 
teaching has assumed various forms, and is prosecuted in various 
ways in our schools. In some of our Combined System Schools it 
takes the form of special instruction in speech and lip-reading, only 
a half hour or hour being daily given to the task, the class going in 
turn to the special teacher for training. In this form the work 
begins and ends with the simple recitation. It is looked upon as 
the pursuit of an accomplishment, not as a means of mental develop- 
ment, not as an acquisition that may seriously command the time of 
the pupil with a view to future benefit. Other schools of this char- 
acter, while pursuing this form of speech-teaching with some of 
their pupils, go a step further with others, forming them into sepa- 
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rate classes, in which all instruction is carried forward by and 
through speech—in other words, by means of oral methods. In yet 
others, two separate departments under one management are main- 
tained, in one of which the work may be regarded as wholly oral 
that is, all instruction is carried forward by speech methods only, 
while in the other signs and the manual alphabet are the usual means 





of instruction adopted to secure mental development. Again, in 
still another class of schools, the manual alphabet and speech are the 
chief means of communication permitted in the instruction of the 
pupils, all signs for whatever purpose being strictly prohibited. .In 
these four different types of combined system schools we find speech 
work prosecuted under four different conditions as follows: In the 
first as articulation teaching only, rarely getting beyond that stage; 
in the second as articulation teaching for some pupils and oral in- 
struction in separate classes for others; in the third it is carried on 
in separate oral classes constituting what is called the oral depart- 
ment, other classes in the same school constituting a manual or sign 
department; while in the fourth it is conducted as a means of com- 
munication and instruction in close alliance with the manual alpha- 
bet, the sign language being prohibited. In oral schools, however, 
differing widely from the practice of Combined System Schools, 
speech teaching is ever enforced as an integral part of the child’s 
education. It constitutes the only medium of communication be- 
tween teacher and pupil all through the course of instruction, and 
is ever regarded, not alone as a means of communication, but as a 
means of mental development, and as an active agent in the forma- 
tion of character. Neither the sign language nor the manual alpha- 
bet is permitted as a means of instruction or communication, speech 
and speech-reading being relied on for such purposes at all times 
and in all places. There is a marked difference, therefore, in the 
extent to which speech and lip-reading are used in these two great 
classes of schools—in the one, excepting in the oral classes, it is in- 
cidental, or at best partial; in the other it constitutes the sole agent 
of communication and mental development. 

Under such varying conditions it is very difficult to maintain 
uniform standards of work. It would be manifestly absurd to look 
for the same results in speech-teaching in a school where it is taught 
a half hour or an hour a day, and in a school where it is taught and 
practiced all the time. But much progress has been made in all 
schools during the past three years. Better teachers are being em- 
ploved, better methods being applied, and more and better work 
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is being accomplished today in behalf of speech-teaching for deaf 
children than ever before. If anything, the advance has been al- 
most too rapid for the best results. The demands have been so 
great that in some instances at least improper methods have been 
pursued, and disappointment and discouragement have resulted. 

Speech, to be of value to a deaf child or man, must be natural 
and intelligible; mere gibberish is wasted time and opportunity. 
There are three tests that always apply in the speech of a deaf per- 
son; they are intelligibility, utility, and adaptability. Speech that 
will not meet these simple tests is of little value. Of what value is 
speech that is so labored, so indistinct, so unnatural that it becomes 
utterly unintelligible? Of what use is speech that is limited to the 
indistinct utterance of a few chosen words or phrases? Of what 
assistance is speech to a deaf man who finds himself at an utter loss 
to express his thoughts when placed in circumstances somewhat un- 
usual and untried? With the deaf, as with the hearing, speech, to 
be of real practical value, must always be intelligible and adaptable. 
All other forms of speech, at whatever cost gained, are for the most 
part wasted opportunities, and when put to the extreme test of prac- 
tical usefulness result in discouragement and disappointment to all 
concerned. 

Let me point out a few of the conditions that may always be 
regarded as essential to the acquisition of intelligible speech by a 
deaf child: 

First. Trained Teachers—It will hardly be disputed that 
trained teaching is an essential condition in teaching a deaf child to 
speak. This is especially true of beginning work, where if at any 
point in the course there cannot be too much skill or too great ex- 
perience. The practice too commonly observed of placing young, 
untried, and sometimes untrained teachers in charge of beginning 
speech work cannot be too severely condemned. This is the place 
of danger and of honor, and only long tried and well trained leaders 
should be placed in charge. But well trained, highly experienced 
teachers are frequently very difficult to secure. It takes time to 
make them; three, four, five, yes, six years is none too long in which 
to fully train and fully qualify a young man or a young woman for 
the work. This mayseem to some of you an unnecessary expenditure 
of time, but, depend upon it, you who have not tried it, if you would 
have the best results you cannot give too much time, too much skill, 
too much experience to the exceedingly important and onerous task 
of teaching a young deaf child to speak intelligently and intelligibly. 
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No hit-or-miss work will do here; no go-as-you-please methods will 
answer. Highly trained, experienced teachers, pursuing scientific 
methods, are absolutely essential if you would secure the best re- 
sults. If you will allow a leaf from my own personal experience, I 
have always found it advisable to place some of my most experienced 
and highly trained workers in charge of beginning classes—the first, 
second, and third-year work of the Primary Department. 

I use the term “Trained Teachers” in the highest and broadest 
sense. I mean teachers not alone equal to the task of developing 
good, clear speech, but teachers equal to the task of stirring the dor- 
mant faculties of their pupils, of cultivating and drawing forth their 
better feelings, of disciplining them in wise and helpful ways, of in- 
culcating obedience—in fact, teachers capable at all times and under 
the most adverse circumstances of leading children in ways of right 
thinking and right living, teachers equal to the task of doing all 
this and much more, not as an irksome task or an unwelcome piece 
of drudgery, but doing it from very love of the work itself. 

Second. Good Grading.—Next to highly trained teachers, I re- 
gard good grading as the most essential condition to the highest 
success in speech-work. It not infrequently happens that the most 
expert teacher finds her best efforts benumbed, paralyzed, unfruit- 
ful because of unwise grading—that is, by being compelled to in- 
struct two or three unequal grades of pupils in the same class. Such 
conditions are highly perplexing, even to experienced instructors. 
Anxious to bring forward the sluggards, she finds herself hampered ; 
and neglecting the more capable minds of her class, or perhaps work- 
ing for a record with her brighter pupils—a great temptation with 
many teachers—she quite overlooks the slower ones who, left largely 
to themselves, drift from bad to worse until they become pronounced 
dolts, and are forthwith shunted into the class for defectives, or un- 
usual children, as they are sometimes more tenderly designated. 

This I regard in every way as a most vicious and unnecessary 
proceeding. It works disaster in three ways. It discourages and 
wears down a probably highly deserving teacher, it greatly retards 
the progress of the more capable members of the class, and it slowly 
but none the less surely consigns to the dump pile the slow, unfortu- 
nate, but not infrequently highly deserving, laggards. A little care- 
ful selection will quickly remedy all this by placing the brighter 
minds in grades by themselves and the slower ones in grades by 
themselves, and then giving to each the best available skill you have 
at hand. This method of grading may call for small classes and 
the employment of a large number of teachers, and therefore incur 
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greater expense, but what are a few dollars more or less when placed 
in the balance with human souls? With grading of this character, 
and with good, well-trained teachers a long, I may say a most cer- 
tain, step will be taken toward insuring the best results in speech 
instruction and in the general mental advancement of the pupils. 
The progress of all grades will be greatly expedited, and the com- 
fort, happiness, and longevity of the teacher greatly increased. And 
I feel sure the State, always prodigal of providing means to meet 
every reasonable demand for support, will gladly respond. 

While treating of this subject of grading or classification, it 
may be well to add that in addition to the grouping or grading of 
pupils according to their mental capacity, it will always be found 
advisable to classify, as far as possible, semi-mutes with semi-mutes, 
the semi-deaf with the semi-deaf, and the born deaf with the born 
deaf. Occasionally there will appear exceptionally brilliant born 
deaf pupils, and in such cases I would not hesitate to classify them 
with the semi-mutes; they will be found quite capable, in some in- 
stances excelling them, of working side by side with those who may 
enjoy the great advantage of having natural speech. 

Third. Small Classes—As the third essential to successful 
speech work, I would name small classes. I think it was the la- 
mented Garfield who said the best school he could conceive of was 
a pine log, with Mark Hopkins at one end and an eager, brainy boy 
at the other. In these few words he presented the three essential 
conditions I have mentioned—the trained teacher, classification, and 
the small class. John Stuart Mill was taught by his father on the 
steps of his garden porch. Herbert Spencer was educated in his 
home library. Sir Walter Scott was a dolt till his capable if some- 
what crusty old aunt took him in hand. The great Lincoln, prince 
among men, had a splendid mother for his teacher, the stone hearth 
of his father’s log cabin for a desk, and a very few good books as his 
only classmates. 

The history of deaf-mute instruction supplies a good illustra- 
tion of this thought. Years ago great big ungraded classes were 
the rule; today they are the exception, and small groups have been 
installed in their place. This is the rule in all our schools, whether 
sign-language, or manual alphabet, or speech, with the demand for 
still smaller groupings constantly being repeated. As teachers of 
deaf children, if we would do them full justice we must seek their 
highest individuality through the founding of smaller and smaller 
classes, thus facilitating the development of individual character and 
force of mind. It is a common experience to find the best work in 
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small schools where small classes are usually the rule, rarely the 
exception. And we all know the possibilities of development in pri- 
vate work where a child has the whole time of a capable teacher to 
herself; even the blind deaf may be reached in this way. An in- 
vestigation of the average size of classes in our American schools 
for the deaf, recently compiled from the January, 1909, number of 
the American Annals of the Deaf, discloses the following interesting 


information in regard to the size of classes: 


School. 


The Alabama School. ............ 
The Arkansas School... ..<cecscs 
The California School.....;......+- 
The Colorado School..........66.. 
The Columbia Institution ......... 
The American School at Hartford. . 
The Mystic Oral School........... 
The Florida School................ 
The Georgia School............... 
The Illinois Sehool.......0. os. o+s: 
The Indiana School. ........cssece 
PRO LOWE SOHOOL.....< cnc wescicwcaws 
PaO ISNGAS SCHOO! 6s vii ek bikie es 
The Kentucky School. ....6. cess: 
The Louisiana School ............. 
The Maine School... . 0.65.06. 
The Maryland School............. 
wne Clare SCHOO! ... cc cis cevcs cece 
The Muchigan School ............. 
The Minnesota School............. 
The Mississippi School............ 
The Missouri School .............. 
The Montana School......... ee 
The Nebraska School.............. 
The New Jersey School............ 
The New York Institution......... 
The Central New York Institution. 
The Western New York Institution. 
The Lexington Avenue Institution. 
The St. Joseph’s Institution........ 
The North Carolina School........ 
The Olsio School... .. << <osisceccce 
The Pennsylvania Institution ..... 
The Western Pennsylvania Inst.... 
The Pennsylvania Oral School..... 


The Tennessee School............. 
The Texas Institution............ 
The Virginia Institution.. ........ 
The West Virginia Institution...... 
The Wisconsin School............. 
The Chicago Day Schools......... 
The Horace Mann School.... 

The Milwaukee Day School........ 





Pupils. 


162 
318 
153 
144 
144 
164 

43 

53 
172 


429 


64 
105 
255 
121 
165 
157 
196 
235 
154 

72 


Teachers.! 


14 
29 
13 
17 


31 


‘The number in each case includes the Superintendent or Principal. 


Average size of 
classes, 
11% 
II nearly. 
II nearly. 
8% 
5 nearly. 
8% 


g nearly. 

82 

9 
10% 

84 
10% 
Io 
11% 

13 
14 

8% 

13 nearly. 

g nearly. 
10% 

9°ls 
II 

g nearly. 
10% 

Io nearly. 

8 

5% 

10% 

13% 

12 

13% 

10 nearly. 

9 nearly. 

8 
10% 


6 
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Of the forty-six schools and institutions included in this table, 
in no less than four the average size of the classes is six or under, 
the smallest being five. These four schools are the Columbia Insti- 
tution, including Gallaudet College, where the average size of the 
classes is five; the Rhode Island Institution, in which the average 
size of the classes is five and a third; the Mystic Oral School, Con- 
necticut, in which the average is six, and the Milwaukee Day School, 
Six. 

In twenty-two schools the average ranges from eight to ten, 
inclusive; in fourteen, the average is from ten and a half to twelve, 
and in six the average size is over twelve. The school in which the 
classes are of the largest average size (14) is the New York Insti- 
tution, Washington Heights; New Jersey stands next, with the 
average size of her classes at thirteen. As already stated, the Co- 
lumbia Institution at Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., has the 
smallest classes, average size five, while the Rhode Island Institute 
stands next lowest, with an average size of classes of five and a third. 
In making this tabulation all teachers of trades have been excluded. 
In Combined System Schools the average is higher than in Oral 
Schools. The average size of classes in Day Schools is low. When 
I recall my early teaching days, when I had to struggle—it was in- 
deed a veritable struggle—with a class of thirty-five pupils, I feel an 
immense stride has been taken toward lower classes, and therefore 
toward better teaching, and, who can doubt it, of better work. Let 
us hope that the day is not far distant when all classes, by whatever 
method taught, will not average more than six or eight pupils. 

The fourth essential condition of successful speech-work is 
Expert Supervision. The average teacher of articulation of today 
can hardly be looked upon as an expert. She is too often a young 
woman of insufficient training and experience, and however zealous 
and ambitious she may be to succeed, she finds herself constantly 
hampered by lack of expert knowledge of the subject. To suffer 
such teachers to plod along, however well meaning their efforts, is 
simply to invite disaster. They should be supplied with competent 
supervising teachers—teachers who have had the benefit of the best 
training the country affords and successful class-room experience of 
several years’ standing. With such supervision the intelligent, 
eager novice with previous training may hope to do fair work at the 
end of her first year’s experience. By the end of her second year 
she will probably be able to do good work; by the end of the third, 
if she is discovered to have natural aptitude, she will be able to do 
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excellent work, and may thenceforward be entrusted with inde- 
pendent control of her pupils. But some, heaven only knows how 
many, never will succeed, and a merciful principal will seek some 
other line of work in which to employ their talents. In no event 
should the unsuccessful, unpromising, untalented teacher of speech 
be suffered to inflict her well meaning but futile efforts upon young, 
unsuspecting deaf children after two or three years of failure. The 
supervising teachers should be men and women of inspiring pres- 
sence, of quick sympathy, of unbounded patience, and of undoubted 
knowledge and skill. They should be filled with the instinct of 
teaching, always leading and directing, never driving their assistants 
in their several lines of work. Above all, they should always be 
quiet, not fussy, workers. With such experts to supervise teachers 
of speech, the work would command a success that knows not failure. 

Fifth. The Age Condition—Another highly essential condition 
to the successful instruction of a deaf child in speech is that of age. 
To secure free, intelligent speech and quick and accurate lip-reading, 
especially the latter, the work should be commenced at an early 
period. In most foreign schools the age of six has been fixed upon 
by State authorities and by the best instructors as the best time at 
which to begin the formal acquisition of these arts. In this country 
the time varies in different schools and in different States, but I 
think it may be safely stated that in the great majority of instances 
the age of seven is regarded as the best time at which to undertake 
the work, especially so when there is under the law a fixed period 
for instruction. If, for instance, ten years is the limit, a child will 
probably make more satisfactory advancement in the years from 
seven to seventeen than during any other period that may be fixed 
upon. In a large number of schools, however, where the legal 
period of instruction is more liberal, say twelve years, the age of ad- 
mission is fixed at six, or even five, thus permitting the years of 
training to extend from five to seventeen, or from six to eighteen. 
This undoubtedly is a most profitable period during which to con- 
duct the training of a deaf child in speech and other branches of 
study. During this highly impressionable period the mental powers 
of the child are most active, his health vigorous, and his intellectual 
desires most acute, and upon the whole this may be regarded as the 
most satisfactory period in which to seriously undertake the develop- 
ment of a deaf child’s vocal organs and mental faculties. It may, 
with good results, be deferred a little later, say from eight to twenty 
and even from nine to twenty-one, but to postpone it later than this 
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is extremely hazardous. True, there have been, and undoubtedly 
are now, some exceptional cases where: exceedingly good results 
have been obtained in the years from ten and twelve to twenty-two 
and twenty-four, but they are rare, and parents in all such cases 
should be warned of the risk they assume. Again we find the work 
of instruction to begin in some schools at a much younger period 
than any I have mentioned. Some schools and some authorities 
maintain the work should be undertaken at the age of three, some 
even as early as two, but in the main I think I am safe-in stating the 
weight of experience and sound judgment have decided that the 
years of five, six, and seven are the best years at which to begin the 
serious business of instructing deaf children in State and private 
schools. My own judgment coincides with this latter view. I feel 
very strongly that very young deaf children, like other children, 
ought never to be taken from their homes and placed under the care 
of strangers, be they never so careful, for purposes of instruction, 
or indeed for any purpose, except it be for medical or surgical treat- 
ment. Their proper place during these very tender years is at their 
mother’s side, where they are sure to receive the attention, both 
mental and physical, which a mother’s love, far more searching and 
endearing than that of strangers, always stands ready to provide. 
The pretty theory sometimes advanced that when the training and 
instruction of a deaf child is thus early begun better and surer re- 
sults follow, has never been proven, and in the nature of things 
never will be. The chief and only business of infants such as these 
is to grow—to toil not, neither to spin. Parents of these young 
children take great risks when they allow them to be whisked away 
from their personal care and training under the specious plea that 
if the sacrifice be made they will grow up and be just like hearing 
children. Too often, indeed, it is a fatal sacrifice. The only place 
in which, in my opinion, the instruction of a very young deaf child 
may be safely and wisely undertaken is at home under the eyes of 
mother and father and of brother and sister ; and however well mean- 
ing the intention, parents and relatives should be warned of the 
many and great dangers that may attend the tearing away of these 
poor infants from home and mothers’ love at such a tender age. 
Sixth. Health—Good health is another essential condition to a 
deaf child’s progress in speech and lip-reading. Progress may be 
very materially hampered, perhaps effectively barred, by some minor 
defect that has escaped the notice of parents. Frequently a child is 
placed under training when he would far better remain at home 
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roaming the fields. He needs almost everything except the restrain- 
ing influences of the school-room. He needs fresh air, wholesome 
food, regulated exercise, and perhaps medical attention. He is 
anzmic; his blood, of poor quality, courses sluggishly through his 
veins. He is dull, inactive, often stupid as the result of his physical 
condition, and in such case the very wisest thing to do is to build: 
him up at every point before submitting him to the task of class- 
room work. Should his vocal organs call for special attention, see 
that he has the best medical and surgical care at once. Clear up his 
nasal and throat passages, develop his breathing powers by proper 
physical trainitig, and you will have taken an important and prob- 
ably decisive step in the development of all his powers. With health 
and vigor assured, his dull, listless features will be bright with in- 
terest and attention, and his progress, heretofore unsatisfactory, 
will excite the surprise and admiration of his teachers and school- 
mates. As teachers of deaf children we ought to learn a lesson 
from the tremendous strides now being made in the care and atten- 
tion of public-school children. With them nothing is left undone 
that will insure their health and progress. No reasonable expense 
is spared. Expert physicians, trained nurses, experienced matrons 
attend the daily sessions, examining the sluggish and the weak and 
backward, prescribing proper care and treatment, and even when 
necessary sending the child from the school to the hospital for a 
fuller course of treatment. In all this we do but see the great and 
important part good health is nowadays playing in the progress of 
our schools, and I do repeat that we, as teachers of the deaf, must 
not in this remain one whit behind if we would seek to accomplish 
the highest results. 

The seventh and last condition essential to success in speech- 
work that I shall name is the element of Time. Heads of schools 
and parents of pupils, and sometimes teachers themselves, are often 
impatient of the time required to teach speech to a deaf child. Not 
infrequently does a loving mother, after a week’s work, inquire if 
her child is beginning to talk and to ask questions about “the folks 
at home.” And I have even known some experienced but impatient 
teachers, quite forgetting that Rome was not built in a day, declare, 
after a few weeks’ trial, that John Smith and Mary Jones never, never 
will be able to speak. Now I know of no task that calls more vigor- 
ously for time, patient time, in which to work out its salvation than 
that of teaching a deaf child to speak clearly and intelligibly. There 
must be time, plenty of time, for the efficient fulfillment of this her- 
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culean task. I have known apparent failures of six and eight years’ 
standing finally to yield to the persistent efforts of the patient, skill- 
ful teacher, and after years of watchful experience I have come to 
the belief that with average intelligence to back up the efforts of the 
teacher every deaf child may be taught to speak and to read the lips. 
Therefore, to the waiting parent and to the weary, patient teacher, 
I would say never give up the fight. Take your time and plod along 
in the firm, unshakable, unyielding, enthusiastic belief that victory 
will finally crown vour labors. 

I have thus far spoken of some of the conditions which are to 
my mind highly essential to successful speech-work, or, as it is more 
commonly called, articulation teaching. None of them is difficult to 
fulfill. All will be found helpful in attaining that high degree of 
success which I am sure as teachers of speech we desire to achieve. 

May I not now venture to direct your attention for a short time 
to some of the special features and advantages from the standpoint 
of speech teaching, if from no other, of oral work in oral schools. 
And at the very outset let us inquire what oral work really is. How 
does it differ from other work associated with the instruction of the 
deaf? Someone, perhaps naturally enough, will answer at once that 
signs and gestures are never used. Without stopping at this time 
to consider that point, I would say that articulate speech is the chief 
means employed in oral schools, and therefore chiefly distinguishes 
the work of such schools from that of all other schools in the in- 
struction of deaf children. Speech in such schools is taught for 
purposes of communication and mental development. It is taught 
and used for these purposes constantly, not intermittently for a half 
hour or an hour a day, in fear it may assume a too violent form, but 
all the time. It is taught and used for purposes of communication 
and instruction in the primary grades, in the intermediate grades, in 
the advanced grades, in chapel service, in shop work, in physical ex- 
ercises, at social functions, anywhere, everywhere, not in half hour 
or hour periods, but, as I have said, all the time. In teaching lan- 
guage, in teaching history, geography, arithmetic, physics, manners, 
morals, throughout the whole course of study, from the begin- 
ning to the end, speech is used. This constitutes the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the work of instruction in oral schools. It 
is not the exceptional feature. It is the usual and regular course 
of work in all oral or speech schools in this country and abroad. 
Now it is easy to discern the great advantages, from a speech teach- 
ing point of view, if from no other, in pursuing the work of instruc- 
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tion in this way. It is the constant, not intermittent, use of speech 
that counts with deaf children, as indeed with hearing children. 
What would be thought of a practice that provided but a half hour 
or an hour’s speech daily for hearing children? What progress 
would be made by hearing children under such conditions? And 
vet this is the course we find today pursued in many, though, I am 
happy to say, in a constantly decreasing number, of our Combined 
System Schools for the Deaf. What wonder that dissatisfaction, 
disappointment, and failure so often follow in the wake of such a 
policy. If you would have a deaf child acquire speech that is to 
prove of real lasting value to him you must make it as free as the 
air he breathes, as the water he drinks, as the food he eats. Under 
such favoring conditions success, not failure, joyous realization, not 
bitter disappointment, and the full consciousness of duty well done 
will be the reward of the patient teacher and the well-organized 
school. 

I have endeavored to point out some of the conditions essential 
to the successful instruction of deaf children in speech and in the 
various branches of study commonly pursued in our schools. I have 
mentioned in particular the importance of careful grading, the im- 
portance of providing trained teachers, the necessity of small classes, 
the great helpfulness of expert supervision, the importance of proper 
age conditions, and the necessity of good health, and ample time in 
which to complete the work. I have endeavored to show that with 
these favoring conditions success may usually be regarded as as- 
sured. 

I would not convey the idea, however, that without these condi- 
tions success is never attainable. Cases of marked success in which 
some of them have been conspicuously absent are doubtless known 
to many present. Let me, in concluding, call your attention to two 
or three of a very unusual character that have recently come within 
my knowledge. Although exceptional cases, they are worthy of 
more than passing notice, not as affecting the general work of in- 
struction, but as indicating possible lines of future advance. First, 
the case of Eva A. This is the case of a little girl born deaf and 
having two born deaf sisters, who has never attended a special 
school for deaf children nor had special instruction at the hands of a 
specially trained teacher, but who has, from the beginning, attended 
a school for hearing children with hearing children, and maintained 
herself among the best of her class; who has learned to speak clearly 
and read the lips fluently and correctly; who has made an exceed- 
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ingly fine record for herself during the whole of her school life, and 
who is now prepared to enter the higher grades of the grammar 
school she is attending, and will undoubtedly make her way through 
the high school of her native town with credit, and all this without 
any special instruction in speech or lip-reading whatever. 

The case of J. S. This is the case of a deaf lad who, born so, 
grew up in a town in which there was a good school which his par- 
ents, not knowing what other disposition to make of him, permitted 
him to attend with his hearing companions. Here his teacher 
treated him and taught him just as if he could hear. To the sur- 
prise of all he soon learned to read the lips and to speak, and, what 
was better, soon became one of the leaders and best scholars in the 
school. One of his teachers told me he was decidedly the best math- 
ematician in his class, that he was good in language, history, and 
geography, and that he never, so far as is known, had any special 
instruction of any kind. He also is totally deaf. 

The third case is that of a young girl who lives in one of the 
interior towns of Pennsylvania. She became totally deaf at the age 
of two years. At the age of eight her parents applied for her ad- 
mission into the institution for the instruction of deaf children in 
Philadelphia, but when the time came to send her they changed their 
minds and decided to conduct her education at home. An older 
sister had charge of the village school, and thither the child went 
daily to receive instruction, and with such success that she soon 
acquired speech and lip-reading, and took up successfully all 
branches taught in the school. As in the other cases, she never had 
any special training in speech or lip-reading, but gradually acquired 
a very ready command of both arts through imitation. 

What is the explanation to be made of the success attending 
these three cases? How did these children acquire speech? They 
were totally deaf in each case, they had no special instruction, and 
yet they acquired easily and naturally what we as teachers fre- 
quently find it so difficult to impart to the children who attend our 
special schools. Sooner or later we shall know all these things. 
The recital of these simple stories shall have been in vain if they 
have failed to stir some one present to renewed hope in possibilities 
as yet unknown of teaching deaf children. They are not given to 
excite credulity or surprise, but to draw attention to the fact that 
there is much remaining to be learned of the philosophy of speech 
teaching and of educating the deaf. Do we not, for instance, some- 
times magnify our difficulties? Have we learned all there is to be 
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learned of methods of reaching the minds and tongues of our pupils? 
Have we reached the end? I for one do not feel so. I fully be- 
lieve that great discoveries in this field, as well as in all other fields 
of thought, await the labors of the patient searcher for truth. May 
there not arise among us some teaching genius who shall yet point 
out a surer and wiser way than any now known or practiced of 
reaching the understandings of our silent ones, of unbarring their 
ears to the world harmonies about them, and of loosening their 
tongues to the sweet songs of joy and happiness? 


THe CHAIRMAN: Before turning over this meeting to Dr. A. L. 
E. Crouter, the President of the American Association, I wish to 
express briefly my appreciation of the honor you have conferred 
upon the Middle West and upon the day-schools of the country in 
bringing this Summer Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to Chicago at this time. 

Many of the teachers of the deaf from the West and the Far 
West who have in the past found it impossible to attend the distant 
meetings of the Association in the East, are this year able to meet 
it half way. The inspiration and enthusiasm generated here will 
therefore be carried into many school-rooms during the coming 
year that have not hitherto enjoyed the privilege of this direct in- 
fluence. 

Chicago itself will owe you a double debt of gratitude, for not 
only her teachers, but the parents and friends of the deaf in and near 
the city, have also for the first time an opportunity to attend and 
benefit by your meetings. Many of these interested friends are with 
us tonight, and I bid all such a cordial welcome and urge them to 
come frequently to the meetings during the week and take every 
possible advantage of this opportunity to listen to the leading edu- 
cators of the deaf who have gathered here from all sections of our 
country to participate in the presentation and discussion of prob- 
lems of vital interest to their children. 

I am sure all have enjoyed the scholarly address of the evening, 
and from it we have all gained much, although in one small particu- 
lar some of us must respectfully beg to disagree. However, were 
all little deaf children surrounded by ideal conditions, in homes of 
comfort and wisdom; were all mothers of little deaf children capable 
of training their children carefully, and had they the necessary time 
and strength to do so, I am sure we could agree as heartily with 
what was expressed in Dr. Crouter’s paper with reference to the 
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training of little deaf children as with his masterly presentation of 
other phases of the subject. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Local Committee, just a word 
to our visiting members: May we not hope that each one of you will 
get some helpful thought, some inspiration that will abide with you, 
and that the benefit and pleasure of attendance here upon these 
meetings will so far outweigh the discomforts that you will forget 
the latter, and will resolve to be present at the next meeting of the 
Association, whether it go North or South or East or West. 


At this point Miss McCowen vacated the chair in favor of Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, President of the Association. 


THe Presipent: As President of the Association, I will call 
upon the General Secretary to read the call for this Summer Meet- 
ing. 

Thereupon General Secretary Booth read the call of the Meet- 
ing, as issued in the June REvIEw. 

Tue PresipeNtT: The Eighth Summer Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is 
now declared duly and formally opened. Are there any appoint- 
ments of committees to be made? 

Mr. Taytor: I move the appointment of a Committee on En- 
rollment, a Committee on Resolutions, and a Committee on the 
Press, to furnish matter for the Chicago newspapers. 

These committees were later appointed as follows: On Enroll- 
ment, Mr. T. V. Archer, Mr. E. Stanley Thompson; on Resolutions, 
Mr. Harris Taylor, Mr. E. A. Gruver, Mr. F. M. Driggs; on the 
Press, Mr. F. W. Booth, Miss Effie Johnston. 

Mr. Frank Reade, Jr., was appointed as Assistant Secretary to 
take charge of papers, and to aid the official stenographer, Mr. Fred 
H. Gurtler. 

A number of announcements regarding excursions and regis- 
tration were then made. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is very desirable that all members shall reg- 
ister as requested. If you desire to avail yourselves of the privi- 
leges of the Association it is necessary that you shall become a mem- 
ber. You can do that by handing in your name to the Treasurer, 
with the membership fee of two dollars. If there is no further busi- 
ness, this session will terminate. ‘The special classes for school 
work and for lessons in Melville Bell’s Speech Symbols will meet 
tomorrow morning from nine to ten-thirty, and then the regular 
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sessions of the day will begin, continuing from ten to one. The 
meeting is adjourned until tomorrow morning. 

An informal reception was then given to the members by the 
Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 209. 


The Practice School, presenting the work of pupils of the Chi- 
cago Public Day-Schools, was held in the school-rooms of the Prac- 
tice School Buildings of the Chicago Normal School, on Tuesday, 
and daily until and including Friday, from 9 to 9.45 a. m. The 
classes were largely attended and the work was followed with much 
interest. The first morning there was presented: Elementary— 
Vocabulary Work, by Group IX, Jennie E. Plume, teacher; News 
Items, by Group VIII, Ruchiel Merrielees, teacher; Intermediate— 
Geographical Plan Work, by Group IV, Annah E. Taylor, teacher ; 
Grammar Grade—Geography, by Group I, Clara E. Newlee, teacher. 

These exercises were followed by a lesson in Melville Bell Sym- 
bols, given in the College Building, from 10 to 10.30 a. m., by Miss 
Caroline A. Yale. Miss Yale’s remarks were followed by a written 
test to show the amount of knowledge of the Symbols possessed 
by individual members of the class. The next morning, and daily 
thereafter until and including Saturday, the class was conducted in 
two divisions, the first pursuing advanced work, with lessons given 
by Miss Yale, the other in beginning work, with lessons by Mr. 
Harris Taylor. 

The meeting assembled for the general session at 10.45 in the 
Auditorium, the President in the chair. 

After prayer, led by Dr. James N. Tate, and music, papers were 
read as follows: 


CULTURAL VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


‘By E. W. WALKER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE 


Dear, DELAVAN, WIs. 


The time has come in the development of our educational ideals 
when one need apologize no longer for urging that the schools 
should give some industrial training to our boys and girls. A school 
that pays no attention to that kind of training is considered now 
woefully out of step with the march of progress, and many schools 
are taking such advanced position in this matter that the industrial 
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phases of their courses of study are given quite as much prominence 
as are the academic ones. Nothing so well illustrates this as the 
change in the character of the programs of our great national meet- 
ings. In the winter of 18096, I attended the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Cleveland, Ohio. I have attended most 
of the meetings of this department since that time. At the Cleve. 
land meeting every paper and discussion presented was upon some 
phase of academic work. Not a word there was mentioned regard- 
ing industrial branches in our schools. Since that time a gradual 
change has been wrought. This change has become so marked that 
at the Washington meeting last year every paper presented was 
upon some form of industrial education, and within a few days there 
will gather in the city of Denver the national educational meeting 
for the year of 1909. The president of that meeting is the man 
who is known throughout the Mississippi Valley as being foremost 
in his stand for industrial education. I refer to Superintendent 
L,. D. Harvey, of the Stout System of Schools at Menominie, Wis. 

But in all this wonderful development of the industrial ideal in 
education there has been a constant anchorage to this phase of edu- 
cation because of its utility value. The so-called “humanities” of 
the old Scotch schools have given way to the “utilities” of the mod- 
ern schools. We are in a utilitarian age. Brand any educational 
system as “practical,” and one immediately has hosts of followers. 
I have no quarrel with this attitude ; indeed, I believe it is sound and 
praiseworthy. There is quite as much of beauty and inspiration in 
real utilities as there is in things devised merely for their beauty and 
inspiration. 

sut today I base my plea on other grounds. I wish to insist 
that there is real culture to be derived from industrial education. 
Before beginning my discussion we must agree upon some term for 
culture. Webster’s definition is as good as any when he calls culture 
“civilization, mental and moral training, refinement in manners and 
taste.” With this understanding of culture, does industrial training 
produce a cultured being? My answer is positively and decidedly 


‘‘ves,”’ R 


We are just beginning to realize that when the boy is given a 
course in manual training, and thereby acquires a certain training of 
the hand, he is also given a corresponding training of the mind. 
It isn’t the hand after all that is being trained. It is the mind that 
controls the hand, and someway and somehow the mind of him 
who works with his hands takes on a truer and sturdier fiber than 
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does that of him who works only with his brain. As human beings, 
we seem some way to be endowed with a certain amount of physical 
energy, the mental direction of which calls out the best that is in us, 
and leaves us beings of propulsive power, able to do and accomplish. 

It is difficult for any one who has not worked with his hands to 
appreciate this. Because of this the farm boy has for generations 
led his city cousin in the performance of the world’s great tasks. 
The city cousin is now coming to his own because of the injection 
of so-called hand training into the city schools. 

In a peculiar way, not appreciated by the inexperienced, the 
moral nature of one who has been given this industrial training also 
takes on a firmer tone. When confronted by a moral problem, such 
a one thinks and judges and asserts with great clearness and per- 
sistence. 

But that phase of Webster’s definition wherein he says that cul- 
ture is “civilization” is the one that applies with greatest force to 
this discussion. Civilization or culture is that condition of mind 
which an individual or a race develops by being keenly alive to the 
necessities of social and community life. It is that habit of mind by 
which we can live with and among human kind, and implies that we 
shall live in and among them in the best way—that is, with sympa- 
thies that are deep and broad and an understanding of human nature 
that is a clear guide in all our human associations. It has been said 
that “half the misunderstandings of the world are brought about by 
some one’s stupid incapacity to put himself in the other man’s place.” 
I take it that civilization or culture is that condition of mind by 
which our sympathies are so deepened and broadened that we can put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s place; that we can see things from 
another viewpoint than our own. In some subtle way the industrial 
phase of our education, more than any other, contributes to this end. 

There was a time when the study of Hebrew, and Latin, and 
Greek accomplished this. Centuries ago the activities of the world 
were directed toward the mine of great truths long buried in the 
ancient manuscripts written in these tongues, and it was a great piece 
of work undertaken by our medieval schools to train up a body of 
men capable of accurate translation of these manuscripts. To put 
the world in touch with ancient thought and ideals was at that time 
a step toward culture and civilization. But there is no need of this 
now. Since Pope and Bryant wrote, I do not need to delve in Greek 
to be put in touch with these thoughts and ideals. Then the atten- 
tion of the cultured world was turned toward the past in an effort 
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to uncover and reveal all the past of human thought. Today the 
culture of the world is turned toward the future in an effort to un- 
cover and reveal the impulse of human imaginings and aspirations. 
Today a man is woefully out of touch with the civilization of his 
time who thinks only in terms of the past. The cultured man of 
today is he who is keenly sympathetic with his fellows because he is 


in their condition, struggling and aspiring with them. That peculiar 
so-called refinement produced by schools of the past generations, 
whose devotees sit behind shaded windows and pore over the printed 
page, looking with somewhat of disdain upon the man that labors, 


is no longer refinement. I would call it “finickyness,”’ this type 
exists in many parts of New England today. There are people who 
can barely live by the closest economy and best management upon 
the attenuated income of an inherited pittance, and yet who have 
been refined into feeling that they can not and should not enter the 
great world of workers. The girls’ finishing schools of two gener- 
ations ago are responsible for much of this. But a change has been 
wrought even in these schools, and now domestic science, music, 
and drawing take the place of French, philosophy, and Greek. I 
will not say that we are moving toward a higher culture, altho I 
believe that to be true, but we are certainly moving toward a differ- 
ent culture, which has as its goal human service and betterment, to 
be reached by a pathway paved with human sympathies. Thus the 
new culture has as its chief element love, where the old had as its 
chief element wit. 

Teachers unconsciously wean themselves away from this new 
and high culture by their method of spending their vacation. They 
seek in travel and in reading to enter a world apart from their com- 
munity. It would hold every teacher to a greater understanding of 
her pupils, most of whom come from homes supported by some kind 
of labor, if she spent some of her vacation weeks in such occupation 
as is followed by patrons of her schools. I have the highest regard 
for four teachers of my acquaintance who are this summer taking 
their places as factory girls, receiving the pay accorded to such, and 
doing the factory work assigned to them. They will go back to 
their school duties in the fall broadened more in human sympathies 
than they could possibly be by many other experiences usual in vaca- 
tion times. Teachers, above all others, are apt to forget that for 
the vast majority of people this life is a life of physical toil and 
weariness of the flesh. 

The old idea was represented in the type of the father who said 
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to the schoolmaster, “I want to send my boy to you in the hope that 
he may become educated, that he may never have to work as I have 
worked.” As a young high school principal, that sentiment was 
often expressed to me. A mother with hands hardened by toil, and 
heart softened by the same process, said “I want my girl so taught 
that she need never work as I have worked.” And so people sent 
their children to school to educate them out of labor. 

How all this has changed! Today people of wealth, who could 
well keep their sons and daughters in idleness, send them to indus- 
trial schools that they may learn how to work with their hands. A 
Rockefeller with ink-smeared fingers sits behind the desk, and a 
Vanderbilt in overalls cleans locomotives. The ideal of today de- 
mands that we educate boys and girls into labor, not away from it, 
to the end that they may become true cultured men and women— 
men and women in touch with the civilization of their time, whose 
hearts are filled with sympathies so broad that they move in their 
various communities shedding influences of helpfulness and inspira- 
tion to all with whom they.come in contact. That is culture. 


The next two addresses were upon “Drawing as a Means of 


Expression,” by Mrs. Antoinette Miller, Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Art in the Chicago Normal College, and “The Educational 
Possibilities of Book Binding,” by Mr. Oscar L. McMurray, head 
of the Department of Manual Training, Chicago Normal College. 
As these addresses as given were largely descriptive of an extensive 
material exhibit, which cannot be shown in print, they are omitted 
from this report. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN A STATE SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF. 


By Frank M. Driccs, SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOL FOR THE Deaf, 
OcpEN, UTaH. 
Mr. President, Fellow-T eachers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with pleasure I address you this morning upon a subject 
of such vital importance, a topic that deals with the great problem of 
bread-winning—a branch of our educational work that is rapidly 
gaining prominence in the life of all children of the public schools of 
this and other countries. 

When we stop to consider that more than seventy-five per cent 
of the people of America earn their living by working with their 
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hands, then the seriousness of proper industrial training becomes 
apparent. 

For years educators of the deaf have felt the necessity of courses 
of trade instruction in order that the child, handicapped as he is 
with deafness, may more successfully succeed as a useful and pro- 
ductive citizen. ‘The question really resolves itself to the advisability 
and importance of providing in a State School for the Deaf courses 
in industrial education that will aid the deaf to support themselves 
after leaving school. At the outset let me say that I believe firmly 
in industrial training for all children. I think trade teaching is 
valuable whenever it produces growth and development. The very 
moment such instruction ceases to educate it loses its real value and 
ought to be eliminated. 

I think it is Elbert Hubbard who says, ‘“‘Give us this day our 
daily work.” I am strongly of the opinion that it is as important 
for a child to do as it is for him to know, and that every child should 
do as much as possible without assistance. In addition to the edu- 
cative value of manual training comes the joy of production. Great 
is the pride and great the growth in the knowledge of having act- 
ually made or created something useful and beautiful. Let us en- 
courage to the highest possible degree the effort to do and the love 
of services in our industrial work. 

As to the question, “How can we educate deaf children to such 
a degree as to make them self-supporting and valuable citizens?” 
We are dealing with boys and girls who, more than other children, 
need the kind influence and gentle leadership of the teacher. Their 
training in school should be not only a preparation for life, but life 
itself, with all its problems. Education is growth and develop- 
ment—physical well-being, mental improvement, and moral culture. 
Life in school is life in all its aspects, or ought to be, and the life 
lived in school should indicate and greatly determine what the future 
usefulness of the citizen is to be. The institution which fails to train 
its pupils to understand that it is as important for them to do as it is 
for them to know, fails to make of the boys and girls entrusted to its 
care independent men and women. 

If we are to educate and not pauperize the child, we must train 
him not only to do things, but to do them without help. We are 
growing only when we are free. We are great only when we are 
free, and when we assume the responsibility of doing something. 
There is a consciousness of weakness and a consciousness of power. 
Children may go to school and not live, or grow, or develop as we 
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would wish. A teacher may teach, and teach hard, and yet not 
grow or produce growth. Too many of us, I am sorry to say, help 
to imprison our pupils by doing for them the work we are paid to 
make them do for themselves. The teacher who carries home writ- 
ten lessons and corrects errors the pupils should correct for them- 
selves; the pedagogue who diagrams sentences and solves problems 
in detail while his pupils sit in idleness is a robber, stealing from his 
boys and girls rights which should be aids to their future usefulness. 
All agree that self-effort educates, and that the person who is to be 
educated must put forth the necessary energy to learn, or forever 
remain in darkness. 

The first step in the training of a child for independent citizen- 
ship is to let it feel the influence and see the beneficent results of self- 
support. The whole atmosphere of a school must be filled with the 
spirit and love of that useful work which enables man to support 
himself and others and at the same time crowns him with self- 
respect, independence, and honor. We can educate children for use- 
fulness only by creating in them a love for work; we must make 
them understand that it takes work to secure an education, then 
more work to keep it, and yet more work to use it, and that the re- 
ward for those who are willing to work is happiness. Our boys and 
girls must know that they may succeed in almost any line, provided 
they will labor intelligently, persistently, and honorably. Our chil- 
dren must be made to feel that all they receive from the public fund 
is given with the assurance that some day it will be returned a hun- 
dredfold in manliness and womanliness of the highest type. That 
deaf individuals can be made self-supporting is proved by condi- 
tions as they exist today, for the world teems with excellent men and 
women, graduates and ex-pupils of our schools for the deaf who 
are valuable citizens, producers, giving more than they have re- 
ceived. 

The United States stands in the very front rank of the civilized 
nations of the world today because it provides a free and liberal edu- 
cation for all its children, no matter how poor their circumstances or 
how defective their capacities, and at the same time demands that 
they shall give back citizenship of the most efficient and trustworthy 
order. 

Along with the industrial work in our schools I would include 
many little, but to me very important, things. I would make the 
pupils feel that the school is their home, and that they are to help 


take care of it and keep it clean. I would require their assistance 
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in the manifold little duties about the house. Home duties are the 
vital duties of life. Their performance brings realization of power 
to earn as well as a consciousness of ability to help others. Further, 
I would insist that they should express themselves politely and grate- 
fully, whenever they desire anything given to them, no matter 
whether it be their own property, something purchased with their 
own money, or whether it be a sheet of paper or a pencil provided 
by the institution. Too often, I regret to say, we who should set the 
example forget to say “If you please” and “I thank you.” We can 
not be too strict in these matters. In a public boarding-school, where 
everything seems to be ours for the asking, the thought must be, if 
we are to train our pupils rightly, that these many blessings are not 
really ours unless we make ourselves worthy of them. 

How can the deaf be made self-supporting? First, by giving 
them an education which shall train not only the mind and heart, but 
the hand and spirit as well. 

For their own sake, more than for the sake of the pupils in 
school, we must take a practical and helpful interest in our graduates 
and ex-pupils, watch and advise them when they leave us, and keep 
the undergraduates informed as to the success of individual pupils. 
I have found that our boys and girls are deeply interested in the 
records made by those who have gone out from the fostering care 
of the school. 

Another helpful method is to put pupils on record before dis- 
tinguished visitors by requiring them to stand up and answer such 
questions as “What are you preparing to do by and by to repay the 
State for your education?” “What vocation do you desire to fol- 
low?” Inquiries like these lead my deaf boys and girls to think 
about their future—realize that they must do something for them- 
selves. 

It is wise to honor the boy or girl who has done well and to 
suggest not only to pupils, but to parents and guardians, that young 
people should be useful at home as well as at school; that they 
should be employed at profitable work, study, and play, even during 
vacation. Great was the round of applause one September morning 
a year ago, when in chapel I exhibited one of our younger lad’s 
callous hands, and made the pupils feel that I loved and honored this 
boy who had toiled and sweat and earned for his widowed mother, 
while some other youngsters, equally able, had idled the summer 
away. 

By devices of this sort, we can teach independence and avoid 
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the danger of over-helping our pupils. I recall an instance, and 
there are others like it, of a county pupil’s appearing at my office 
door and asking for a pair of new trousers. Only a few weeks be- 
fore I had purchased for this same boy quite a stock of good clothes, 
and was, therefore, astonished to learn that it was already necessary 
partly to refurnish him. It struck me that a golden opportunity 
presented itself, and I said, “Walter, you have worn out your clothes 
too quickly. I am afraid you have not been careful with them. I 
cannot afford to buy you any more. But, my boy, wouldn’t you like 
to earn some money and buy your own trousers?” It was a happy 
thought. He did want to earn. He did want to be independent. 
And that boy worked ten Saturday afternoons to earn sufficient to 
pay for the clothes. They were his trousers, and he knew it; he 
also knew their value, and six months after he was wearing them 
for best. He was proud of them, but more proud because he had 
earned them. 

I have recently read in our chapel service two books dealing 
with the lives of young people who by hard, honest toil climbed, step 
by step, and round by round, self-effort’s successful ladder. One of 
our heroes was an orphan boy who refused to be a pauper, and ran 
away from the county poor farm in his desire to be free and inde- 
pendent. The influence of this story has already been shown. One 
of my boys, who has for years been receiving county aid, came to 
me for assistance to get work. I directed him to certain places. 
Though he searched for days, he finally secured employment, and 
is now earning his own way. His face portrays more real joy of 
life than it ever did, from the simple fact that he respects himself 
for his own freedom. He is succeeding because of the new spirit 
that has taken hold of him. 

To secure the spirit of independence in the individual, we must 
keep in mind the thought of an eminent educator, “The training of 
the spirit is at least as important as the training of the mind.” If 
a boy’s spirit is right, his will to do is right. And “where there’s 
a will, there’s a way.” 

I am strongly of the opinion that it is unwise to employ many 
of our own graduates in the home institution, and that those who 
are employed ought not usually to be given such positions until they 
have worked for others and made good. Most of us are inclined to 
strive much harder for success away from home than under our own 
roof. And the presence of graduates of the school upon the pay- 
roll is likely to suggest to the pupils that the school owes them a 
living. 
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I believe that it is the duty of every institution to assist its grad- 
uates to get situations, but I think it is equally as important to dis- 
seminate the news of individual successes among our former pupils. 
Nothing succeeds like success. And the knowledge that other deaf 
persons are getting on well in the world is one of the most powerful 
incentives to place in the hands of our adults and pupils as well. 
The very fact that one prospector found gold in the hills of the 
Great West led hundreds and thousands thither to dig out fortunes 
for themselves and make of the barren waste commonwealths strong 
and enduring. The information that one of our young people is 
fighting life’s battles manfully and splendidly leads many another to 
follow in his footsteps. 

In conclusion, then, there should be no doubt as to the propriety 
of educating a child at public expense and fitting him for a life of 
usefulness. When we return to the State young men and women 
equipped for life’s struggle after years of pupilage in a free public 
boarding school, we fulfill our duty to the State. It is economy to 
maintain these schools, even though they cannot successfully support 
themselves. The preparation for life after school must be made by 
the pupil himself. He must work out his own salvation. But the 
task of directing the preparation is the teacher’s, and it is a gigantic 
task. She must, by her wisdom and love, plan for her pupils such 
experience in school as will give them greater power to win their 
way when they leave her. It is up to her and to us all, as teachers, 
to point out the way, to lead, to guide and direct, to instill into the 
hearts and minds of our pupils and our children that love for work, 
that desire for independence and that spirit for real life which shall 
cause hundreds and thousands of youths to dig out of life a wealth 
of happiness by supporting themselves. 


THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL JOURNAL. 


By WaRREN RoBINSON, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
DELAVAN, WISs. 





Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I feel honored, indeed, by being called upon to tell of the work 
and scope of the American Industrial Journal to such a large, repre- 
sentative, and progressive body of educators. Such a call speaks 
well for the Journal. The name of this Association indicates that 
it is one to promote speech among the deaf, but I believe that it can 
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be truly said that in making speech a force in the education of the 
deaf it is second to none in the world. 

Now to my story. In the spring of 1905 I began thinking of 
such a publication as the Journal. That fall, encouraged strongly 
by Superintendent E. W. Walker, I issued an announcement which 
opened with these words: 


“One of the crying needs of the Industrial Departments of our 
Schools for the Deaf and of the deaf at large is a journal devoted en- 
tirely to their interests along industrial lines. The industrial ques- 
tion in all its bearings is becoming more and more the question of 
the hour with the deaf. The introduction of manual training, do- 
mestic science, and kindred subjects into the curriculum of the pub- 
lic schools will sooner or later bring about a sharper competition 
than ever between the deaf and hearing. Looking at the matter in 
this light the time is apparently ripe for a vigorous educational cam- 
paign more definite than heretofore.” 


The ground to be covered was stated in the announcement as: 


“News or information of an industrial character and discussion 
of such subjects as the following will always be welcome: Methods 
for teaching the various branches in the industrial, domestic science, 
and art departments, suggestions for the improvement of these de- 
partments, kindergarten work, the trades, manual training, technical 
training, the relation of the literary and industrial departments, 
cooking, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, drawing, drafting, design- 
ing, painting, the deaf in business, the deaf as commercial travelers, 
trades unions, wages, salaries, employment bureaus, factory work, 
farming, dairying, gardening, poultry, stock raising, floriculture, in- 
dustrial statistics of all kinds concerning the deaf; in fact, every- 
thing helpful. Relating one’s experience in any line of work is 
particularly desirable. From the start the Journal will contain a 
‘Question Box.’ ” 


Later a directory of the Industrial Departments of schools was 
partially published. Another aim was to get the Journal into the 
hands of such persons as would result in the most good to the deaf— 
for instance, employers of the deaf, editors of influential news- 
papers, employment bureaus, etc. But its means are vet too limited, 
which is also the reason why the Journal does not exchange with 
the school papers. 

The circular closed with this appeal : 

“Finally, my friends, let us not miss this rare chance of help- 
ing ourselves, our schools, and the thousands of pupils whom we are 
trying to fit for the living which about ninety-nine in every hundred 


must make with their hands. ‘The gods help those who help them- 
selves.’ Whether the venture succeeds or fails, nothing but good 
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will have been accomplished, though it is sincerely hoped that every 
one who receives a copy of this appeal will resolve to put failure out 
of the question by sending his or her subscription to yours frater- 
nally, Warren Robinson, Delavan, Wis.” 





The response was fairly generous throughout the country. As 
the first subscription was only 25 cents, it was not till January, 1906, 
that the amount was sufficient to warrant issuing the first number. 
Its reception was most gratifying. The encouraging comments by 
both press and letter on that and subsequent numbers have been so 
numerous that they would fill a respectable volume. 

Besides adhering as far as possible to its original program, the 
Journal has since practically become an illustrated magazine, which 
no doubt adds to its popularity and usefulness. Small as it looks, 
there is really more matter between its pages than at first sight 
would appear, and a great many subjects have been treated during 
the short period of its existence. In addition to this, four special 
numbers have been published: A manual training number, a write- 
up of the industrial side of the Wisconsin School, one of the Utah 
School, and one of the Deaf and the Civil Service, all of which were 
profusely illustrated. Its present number of subscribers is 500, 
which includes some twenty schools whose subscriptions run all the 
way from one to ten each. This growth indicates an increase at the 
rate of 150 a year. 

Resolutions endorsing the Journal have been passed by two 
State associations of the deaf, two State school teachers’ associa- 
tions, and the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
whereby it was made the official organ of the Industrial Section of 
the convention, and in which was included a suggestion that each 
school subscribe for at least one copy. But whatever may be done 
in favor of the Industrial Journal and its work, one thing is settled— 
that is, it has thoroughly demonstrated the possibilities of such a 
publication. 

In conducting it four obstacles loom into prominence: The 
question of financial support, securing the right kind of contribu- 
tions, the high standard set for it, and the difficulty of obtaining 
advertisements. Between the first two I scarcely know sometimes 
which is the harder to solve. There should be more interchange of 
opinions and views among instructors and discussion of the different 
phases of just such subjects as you have here in the industrial line. 
I would thank superintendents and others to assist in this matter. 
In some respects the standard is beyond the appreciation of the mass 
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of the deaf. ‘There could be greater variety without a lowering in 
quality, for when such a magazine ceases to be an inspiration to bet- 
ter work and higher ideals it ceases to be worth while. I have with 
me a number of comments in circular form, but will read only two. 
One is by Mr. Chas. Loucks, of Aberdeen, South Dakota, represent- 
ing the deaf, and the other by Superintendent Edward Perkins 
Clark, of the School for the Deaf at Rome, N. Y., representing the 
profession. 

Mr. Loucks says: “The April number of the Industrial Journal 
reached me last week, and in my opinion it’s the best number out 
vet. Fact is, it’s getting to be too good a publication to keep us 
waiting so long for the next issue. When one considers the large 
number of deaf people in this country, isn’t it a pity that we can’t 
have such a magazine as yours come to us every month? Come to 
think of it, the deaf people are without an organ or publication that 
actually represents them. The Industrial Journal, by a long shot, 
comes nearer filling the bill than any other publication. Many pub- 
lications, it is true, have in the past claimed such a field as their 
mission, but according to the verdict of the deaf readers at large 
they all have fallen short of the goal. The Industrial Journal is 
well along on the right road in this respect, and may the day be not 
far distant when we can look to it to cheer and encourage us monthly 
instead of every three months. When you do make such a step 
aloug this line, please remember that an appeal to me for aid for so 
worthy a cause will not be made in vain.” 

It is now issued five times during the school year, and the sub- 
scription price is fifty cents. 

Mr. Clark’s remarks, taken from the Deaf Mutes’ Register, are 
as follows: “Apropos of Mr. Betts’ timely editorial on the Industrial 
Journal in this issue, it is well to record that this year, for the first 
time, examinations are being held in the industrial departments of 
this school. At a meeting of the trade instructors the suggestion 
was heartily welcomed and examinations in typesetting, cooking, 
plain sewing, dressmaking, ironing, carpentry, and electrical con- 
struction are now going on. 

“Regular meetings of the industrial instructors, as well as the 
literary instructors, will be held, and the inspiration for these new 
departures has largely come from the Industrial Journal. It has 
been a great pleasure as well as a privilege to assist in backing the 
Journal morally and financially from the start, and Mr. Robinson 
should be encouraged by pecuniary help from the ample funds of 
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the Convention of American Instructors to enable the Journal to de- 
velop along its present high standard. 

‘The financial basis of the Annals and of the Association Re- 
VIEW is assured. It is no less important that a continuous useful 
existence be guaranteed to the Industrial Journal, and appropriate 
action is respectfully suggested to the executive board of the Con- 
vention.” 

In conclusion, allow me to tell you frankly what I think. Look- 
ing at the whole question in the broadest light, as matters now stand, 
the American Industrial Journal, or, for that matter, any journal of 
its kind, is as necessary in its way as either the Annals or the Asso- 
CIATION Review. Founded to advance the interests of the indus- 
trial, domestic science and art departments of schools for the deaf 
in particular, and the industrial interests of the deaf themselves in 
general, to say nothing of its being the only one of its kind in the 
world, the Journal is really serving a double purpose. These cir- 
cumstances give it a very wide field and many opportunities for 
earning support. Properly backed by the schools for the deaf, by 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, by the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and 
by the National Association of the Deaf, or of the members who 
compose these bodies, no publication would stand a better chance of 
becoming a more effective instrument in accomplishing the object 
for which it was established; for whatever our other differences 
may be, we can all, at least, rally round the industrial banner. 


THE CORRELATION OF SCHOOL AND SHOP. 


By Evmer D. Reap, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEaf, 
EpcEwoop Park, Pa. 


Charles Dickens puts these words into the mouth of Wackford 
Squeers: “Whenever a boy learns a thing, he goes and does it.” 
This is pedagogically the correct principle, that learning and doing 
go hand in hand, and are complemental to each other. 

This is an era of industrialism closely linked with commercial- 
ism. It is the day of the trained laborer who uses both his brains 
and hands. The mills, factories, and shops call for trained, skilled 
workmen who have served their apprenticeship. The seekers after 
jobs of unskilled labor are innumerable. 

In an article in Education for May, the writer makes some 
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statements anent the conditions in public schools for hearing chil- 
dren: “Five-sixths of those at work between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen leave school in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

Only the unskilled occupations receive these children. In 
these occupations there is no chance for any valuable training and 
little chance for advancement. . . . These children almost uni- 
versally remain in these unskilled industries.” 

The cry of the employer is for skill, as is evidenced by the in- 
creasing number of manual training, industrial, trade, and technical 
schools of various kinds, and trades, such as printing, engineering, 
agriculture, domestic science, and others. 

On the other hand is the tendency of the youth of the land to run 
to mere book knowledge, when the parents are in financial positions 
to put them through school, or to run to jobs that require no skill. In 
a certain brass-bed factory in New York State a visitor had his 
attention called to one department where all the employees were 
four-dollar-a-day men. When he inquired if the manager was not 
overloaded with applicants wanting a place in this particular de- 
partment, he was startled by an emphatic negative answer. The 
reason given was that most men did not care to take the trouble to 
learn to do this expert work. They were getting a dollar and a half 
or perhaps two dollars a day, and were satisfied. 

In the same article in Education previously quoted the writer 
speaks at length of the industrial departments which the schools in 
large cities are forced to open. He sums it up with the following: 

“In no case does the school attempt to produce skilled artisans. 
That is the work of the craft itself. It does, however, provide an 
invaluable practical introduction to the trades, together with a 
knowledge of the science and mathematics of trade processes, a his- 
tory of industrial evolution, the elements of economics as related to 
industry, and the relations of industrial society to citizenship.” 

A plan is now being worked out by leading educators, basing 
their theories upon the report of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Industrial Education. The Committee of Ten of the National Fdu- 
cational Association recommended a series of studies as essential to 
fit the youth of our land to enter college. “The Massachusetts 
Commission,” said a reviewer in The Survey, “studied not the hig: 
schools, but the factories, shops, and offices, and found at work 
twenty-five thousand young people whom the schools had not pre- 
pared for life.” 

Quoting from Professor Hanus, in his book, “Beginnings in 
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Industrial Education,” are these lines: “The bookish education of 
the schools has been adequately adapted to those who can follow a 
long educational career; we have not yet made adequate provision 
in our school system for the education of those who must begin to 
earn their living early.” The question is asked, “What kind of 
schools do we need to help these boys and girls, to give them a voca- 
tional purpose, equip them for their vocation, and at the same time 
give them such training as every citizen ought to have?” 

Let us turn to our public schools for the deaf and note what is 
being done in industrial education, and in what ways they are.strong 
or weak. A glance at the long list of varied industries taught in our 
institutions is evidence that there is a great deal being done in this 
line. Let us not bother with statistics of trades and the number of 
pupils learning them, but rather turn our attention to some other 
pertinent questions of greater importance touching the efficiency of 
our industrial instruction and the practical results obtained by those 
who go out from our tuition to make their own way in life. The 
only papers of our profession that have taken up this question in all 
seriousness are the Wisconsin Times and the American Industrial 
Journal. The time has come when every school must consider this 
momentous proposition and see in what ways our trade instruction 
may be advanced to a higher standard. 

First, how many of the superintendents have kept a record of 
the boys and girls who have left school—what trades thev follow, 
what per cent continue in the trade learned in the school, how many 
are following new trades, what trades they engage in, and how they 
grade as to their earning capacities. There are numerous other 
questions that might be asked by which we can measure up as with 
a plumb-line the standard of the trades taught in our schools. 

Another phase that presents itself regarding the trade instruc- 
tion—that is, the teaching the language of the various trades. Enter 
any shop, carpenter shop, shoe shop, printing office, tailor shop, 
sewing room, kitchen, and others, and quiz the boys and girls in 
speech, spelling, or writing, and see how much they know of the 
names of the utensils used in their particular trade and the words 
and phrases used in each shop. It is not peculiar of any one school, 
but it is rather general, that every year many boys and girls leave 
school with a fair working knowledge of the trade they learned, but 
with a mere smattering as to the language of that trade. 

In connection with this idea the Mt. Airy School has made a 
splendid beginning with booklets of instruction to be used evidently 
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in the shops. One would imagine that the trade instructors there 
set aside a certain amount of time when the class study the names 
of the various tools handled, action work to illustrate the numerous 
idiomatic phrases and instruction in various lessons connected with 
that trade. 

Imagine, if you can, a boy who has learned painting having 
such orders as the following fired at him: Thin the varnish; make 
the varnish stand out; putty up the nail holes; make up a small 
quantity of orange-color paint; rub off the filler; kill the knots. 

Or such expressions as these in a shoe shop: Bevel the edge; 
half sole and heel this shoe; feather the insole; skive the vamp; 
bead the back quarter ; tighten the upper tension. 

Or these expressions from the printing office: Take a proof of 
this galley ; make up the form; lock up the form; distribute the type; 
sort the pi; feed the press. 

This is sufficient to show the need of a well-prepared outline of 
lessons in language work in each shop in connection with the actual 
learning of the trade itself. 

In following out this idea, of course there comes the next ques- 
tion of competent instructors. Many a man is an efficient workman 
himself, and is able to show a few of those under his instruction how 
to become good workmen as well. But it seems patent that the pur- 
pose of the school is to do the same with all the boys and girls. This 
should be true even more so in the industrial department than in 
the literary department, for it means perhaps their bread and butter 
in after days. Hence there is the need of greater care in the choice 
of a trade instructor. He must be more than a mere foreman of 
the shop who directs the workers to do certain duties and oversees 
the work. He must be able to instruct and to draw out the skill and 
thought of the pupils. 

The trades taught in the various schools must necessarily vary 
somewhat according to the States and the character of the country. 
For instance, in a State where much farming is engaged in, the 
modern ideas of agriculture ought to be taught as far as possible. 
Many a father who lives on a farm objects to his boy learning farm- 
ing, where all they ever learn is plowing the garden and planting. 
They can learn that at home. That is not instruction. There is 
need of the study of soils, rotation of crops, habits of insects and 
how and when to destroy them, diseases of plants, fruit and vegeta- 
ble raising, proper care and feeding of stock, and other topics. Such 
a book as “Agriculture for Beginners,” by Burkett, Stevens, and 
Hill, should prove invaluable to the instructor of farming. 
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One has to be up-to-date in farming, as in every other line of 
work, to succeed. 

In other parts of the country certain trades are more prevalent 
and worthy of instruction than other trades. The efficiency of a 
workman is the thought that should be uppermost in our minds. To 
be efficient he must be trained in the work most thoroughly, and so 
giving him a chance to make good when he secures a job. A work- 
man’s value depends on whether he is a mere mechanical tool or has 
been trained sufficiently to go ahead on his own hook. 

Permit me to quote some lines from the American Industrial 
Journal on the subject of improving the industrial departments at 
the schools: “Replies from many circulars indicate that the neces- 
sity of having our school shops conducted on strictly modern lines, 
with modern machinery and instructors who know their business 
thoroughly, is uppermost in the minds of the working graduates. 
A greater variety of trades is also advocated, and one correspondent 
urges that a business department be conducted in connection. Spe- 
cial attention is called by another correspondent to the need of 
teaching the pupils in the printing department display work, adver- 
tisement setting, presswork, etc., instead of so much straight-matter 
composition. Machines do the straight composition today, and a 
deaf printer, to succeed, must be able to turn his hand to the other 
lines of work in a printing office.” 

Another question that arises is suggested by the practical work 
being carried on in the engineering department of the University of 
Cincinnati. A study into conditions revealed to the professor that 
the students after completing their theoretical course had to become 
apprentices in mills or factories to gain their practical side of engi- 
neering. Again, their understanding of the terms used in the books 
was, in fact, so much Greek when it came to be applied to actual 
work. Hence came the overturning and reconstruction of the 
course of study. The professor got into touch with several mills 
and factories of the city, and made terms whereby all the students 
would be paired off and half of them would attend the university 
for two weeks at a time and the other half would go to the mills to 
learn their apprenticeship. Then the two groups would swap places 
for another two weeks. By having two men taking turns the mills 
were not out by the lack of workers. A course of six years has 
been arranged making it possible for a man to graduate from the 
engineering department and step into a lucrative position, as he will 
have already proved his value to the mills and factories. He will 
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have not only the book knowledge, but will have served his appren- 
ticeship at the same time. His value to the industrial world is im- 
measurable. 

It is surprising to find how many high school students prefer a 
course of simply book work, hoping to step into a position of im- 
portance and responsibility without having gone through the grind 
and experience that comes from actually working out the principles 
of physics. 

What is education? It is the training of a person for the posi- 
tion which he expects to fill in !:fe How many capable young men 
and women are spoiled by having too much mere book learning! 
We talk of culture and using our brains, but we too often forget 
that there is a vital relationship between our brains and our hands. 
Many a youth has graduated from college and knows history and 
literature and mathematics, but cannot earn a living salary at a 
trade. There is something radically wrong with the educational 
system that separates a young man or woman from becoming skilled 
with his eyes and hands at some trade. 

The changing conditions of our industrial life in this country 
demand that we must take cognizance of the fact, and that each 
school turn its attention to the new problems confronting us to make 
it more possible for the deaf to compete with the hearing in making 
a living by the trades. We can rejoice that so far so many of the 
deaf throughout the country have done so well, but we need to raise 
our standards of efficiency in our schools, and so make them more 
competent and able in their industrial life. 


The reading of the paper upon “An Interpretation of the Rela- 
tion of Art and Manual Training,” by Mr. George William Eggers, 
head of the Department of Art, Chicago Normal College, was, at 
his request, on account of the lateness of the hour, dispensed with. 

A number of announcements having been made, the session ad- 
journed until evening. 

At 8 o'clock p. m. the members assembled at Fullerton Hall, 
Art Institute, where was heard a pleasing and inspiring address 
given by Hon. Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois. As no stenographic notes were made 
of this address, it is omitted from this report. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. 


The Practice School, in session from 9 to 9.45 a. m., presented 
work by pupils of the Chicago Public Day Schools: Rhythmic Work, 
by Groups VIII and IX; Rhythmic Work, by Groups HI and [V— 
conducted by Cornelia Bingham Eggers, assisted by Nora B. 
Knisely. 

There was also given an exhibition, by Mrs. Anetta T. Mills, 
showing work of a little Chinese boy in his second year in school. 

Then followed, from 10 to 10.30, lessons in Melville Bell Sym- 
bols, given to the advanced class by Miss Yale, and to the beginning 
class by Mr. Taylor. 

At 10.45 the meeting assembled in the College Auditorium for 
the general session, the President in the chair. 

After prayer, led by Mr. J. W. Jones, and music, papers were 
read as follows: 


LABORATORY METHODS FOR DETERMINING THE 
STATUS OF DEAF CHILDREN. 


Data REGARDING DEAF CHILDREN WHICH IT IS HIGHLY DESIRABLE 
To Have For THEIR ADEQUATE INSTRUCTION. 


By Dr. D. P. MacMILLAn, DirEcToR OF DEPARTMENT OF CHILD 
StTuDY AND PEDAGOGIC INVESTIGATION, CHICAGO 
PuBLIc SCHOOLS. 


The mental and physical examinations of school children are 
conducted from a scientific interest, and again for purely practical 
purposes. This does not mean that ultimately all scientific work 
worthy of the name does not touch upon the practical concerns of 
humanity—that, indeed, every effort to acquire more accurate infor- 
mation regarding the actual status of children is dominated by the 
desire to improve or build upon this status in the interests of the 
child himself and for the future betterment of society as a whole; 
the “what is’ is secondary to what “ought to be.” 

But from the point of view of the examiner of children, it is 
easy to see that he may conceive it highly desirable to extend the 
bounds of his and others’ information regarding the life of children 
as a whole on the one hand, or, on the other, he may be desirous of 
remedying the conditions found to obtain—to specify and detail the 
kinds and degrees of defects that ought to be corrected, to outline 
the traits and tendencies that are unique and special—so that the 
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possibilities of each child’s life may be experienced to its fullest 
capacity. 

For the present purposes—as, indeed, in a portion of my daily 
work—I align myself with this distinctly practical feature of the 
examination of deaf children. I conceive that the object of this pre- 
school examination of deaf children is to furnish specific replies to 
the two questions: 

1. What are the degrees and kinds of defects in the organ of 
hearing? and 

2. What is the degree of normality of intelligence of the child? 

It is needless for me to point out to you that these two aspects 
of the function of hearing are intimately related, and definite infor- 
mation concerning them is of the greatest importance for teachers 
of this special class of children. 

These two aspects of the function of hearing, viz., the physical, 
so-called, and the mental, somewhat naturally connect themselves 
with the larger features of a general examination of children. In 
short, many more physical characteristics of the child must be known 
than the aural acuity, as well as many more aspects of the mental 
make-up than the perception of stimuli through the organ of hearing. 


Antecedent to any mental and physical examination, it is always 
important to secure preliminary data relative to the child’s family 
and his social medium, his personal health record and life history. 
These data form, as it were, the background of a strictly laboratory 
examination of the child. They are of value for the prospective 
teacher of the child, and should be kept in her daily record book, as 
well as for the examiner as a means of assistance in the interpreta- 
tion of such facts as he may discover and attempt to describe. 

In a general diagnosis, data which may seem of secondary impor- 
tance may in point of fact prove contributory, and as a precautionary 
measure should not be overlooked. It is therefore highly desirable to 
know something positive of the family medium into which the deaf 
child is born, such as the age of the parents at the time cf the birth 
of the child, blood relationship of parents, the number of children in 
the family, the serial number of the particular child in the family 
(the first or last born, etc.), number of deaths of children in the fam- 
ily (ages at death and causes of death), the tendencies in direct 
family line—father, mother, grandparents on both sides, and in col- 
lateral lines (uncles and aunts)—to alcoholism, tuberculosis (possi- 
bly suicide and criminality), nervous and mental affections of one 
kind and another, and deafness, number of cases, character of, time 
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of appearance, and probable causes. To this should be added place 
of birth of the child and of his parents, as well as the language of 
the home and standard of general intelligence. 

Then, again, it is to be understood that one should have as re- 
liable records as possible, not only as to pre-birth conditions, but 
likewise with reference to the circumstances attending birth. Fur- 
ther, data should be secured relative to the date of beginning of con- 
trol and maturing of the distinctly physical functions, beginning with 
the most fundamental and organic and proceeding upward to the 
higher physiological and psychical. 

This would, of course, throw into prominence such important 
items as the rate of development in physical control of the funda- 
mental life activities, date or time of securing first teeth, of com- 
pleting teething, time of learning to walk and to talk, of closing of 
fontanelles, of acquiring mastery of the deep and the superficial 
reflexes, and other factors which are indicative of rate of maturation. 

Lastly, in the line of this general order of data, one should pro- 
cure facts about the health record of the child, diseases which he has 
had, time of affliction, degree of, total period of sickness, general 
constitutional tonicity during infancy (birth to 2% years), during 
early childhood (2% years to 7% years), and for older children 
during subsequent epochs, and particularly any information with 
regard to natural speech which the child has mastered, if any at all. 

It is confessedly difficult for the examiner, as for the teacher, 
to secure satisfactory accounts of all those features connected with 
the child’s life. However, a great many of them can be gotten, and 
the attendant difficulties should not detain nor discourage us from 
the patient and persistent pursuit, not only for the sake of the imme- 
diate present, the better training and teaching of the children at 
hand, but for the promising future of the science and the art of oral 
teaching of the deaf. 

Coming now to the more specifically laboratory methods, we 
must have controlled observations and measurements first of the 
physical status and defects, and, secondly, of the mental status or 
standing, and the recognized variations from the standards of both, 
either superiorities or deficiencies, worked out with normal deaf 
children. Physical growth must be considered from the two as- 
pects, viz., comparative size or bulk, and comparative motor control 
of the body entire and its parts. 

On the aspect of physical growth, known as size, one should 
apply certain of the most significant of the usual anthropometric 
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measurements which are designed to test accurately such features as 
height, height sitting, weight, head measurements, facial parts, pro- 
portions of body entire, and the like. The first two of these, or 
heights, are read off by means of any standard stadiometer. Weight 
may be taken with any readily adjustable and sufficiently delicate 
scales. For head measurements one can use any adaptable cephal- 
ometer which indicates greatest length, greatest breadth, width of 
head over portions of the cranium, under which are located the 
motor centers controlling the muscles used in speech, and the region 
where the auditory neurous terminate. Further circumference of 
head, as well as relative symmetry and size of zones of face, may be 
measured by an ordinary steel tape, graded to millimeters. This 
work with instruments of precision,.must be supplemented by con- 
trolled observations of these aspects of growth. 

Thus far in measuring and estimating size we have been con- 
cerned with the body and its parts at rest. The transition to the 
body entire, as well as its members IN MOTION and at work, is natu- 
ral, and we now come upon the most significant aspect of growth as 
this is evidenced in postures (or arrested movements), attitudes 
(mentally directed positions), and motor control in a series of overt 
acts. Some of the most valuable of these are strength of grip, of 
right and left hands, and the ratio which one is of the other; strength 
of back, of chest, of legs; lung capacity, or the maximum amount of 
air that can be expired after a forced inspiration; voluntary motor 
ability tests, and fatigue records. 

Those various measurements of strength may easily be taken by 
adjustable hand dynamometers and chest and leg-strength indicators, 
such as are employed in modern gymnasiums, but of course adapted 
and modified to suit children. Lung capacity may be registered by 
an ordinary Narraganset spirometer. In examining the other as- 
pects of voluntary output of energy, besides gross strength, one may 
have recourse to various expedients to register such factors as quick- 
hess, accuracy, and constancy of effort. For this means one can 
use a stop-watch and the usual “tapping test,’ which can be made to 
order by any reputable laboratory supply house, the object being not 
only to record the total number of taps that can be made by each 
hand in sixty seconds, but also the number registered in each ten 
seconds of this span, thus noting the increase under practice and the 
rate of oncoming of fatigue, but further as in the gross strength test, 
finding the index of quickness or the ratio which the slower hand 
bears to the quicker. To measure accuracy and indicate constancy 
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in motor control one need not have recourse to elaborate instru- 
ments; a simple device will answer, such as recording the number of 
successful trials in groups of ten, at placing a pointed indicator ina 
small hole, the thrust being made with total free-arm movement, 
Variations of these may be attempted according to the experience of 
the testor. 

These tests of the control of output of energy are especially sig- 
nificant for teachers of deaf children. As you well know from ob- 
servation, and can infer from the nature of the case, a deaf child 
may be well grown, and unless his education has begun early the 
mobility of every expressive aspect of his body is greatly inferior to 
normal hearing children. It is therefore highly important for the 
teacher to know, as far as possible, the character and the degree of 
a deaf child’s control of his body and its members. Indeed, the 
relation between intelligence (1. e., the number of ideas that do arise 
in mind and control over them) and bodily efficiency is so intimate 
and so far-reaching that every teacher should be constantly alert to 
prevent inertness, inaction, and consequent timidity and conscious- 
ness of inefficiency. Produce, provide, provoke action, is the watch- 
word. 

The injunctions and preachments herein foreshadowed may be 
illustrated from reflections on my records of serial tests on seven 
deaf children in our Chicago day schools who had unusually good 
physical training. These children were fully equal and in some 
respects superior to hearing children of comparable ages, sex, fam- 
ily, and race characteristics, and their advantages over other deaf 
children who were not so favored were almost inestimable. In this 
connection it should be mentioned that greater bodily mobility and 
control is much more easily induced when the training of deaf chil- 
dren is begun at an early age—as early in life as possible after recog- 
nition of deafness, or in congenitals as soon after the normal age of 
speech beginnings and maturation as the opportunities may allow. 
All my tests of this character on children who had kindergarten 
training points clearly in the same direction, showing that greater 
flexibility and adaptability of mind are brought about or enhanced 
by physical motility. 

We next come to consider the means and methods of determin- 
ing the sensitivity of the different sense organs. First in impor- 
tance for a deaf child is the sense of sight. The visual acuity and 
the various kinds of defects of this organ may be secured by adapta- 
tion of the usual optician’s tests and other devices. A complete 
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series of sensory tests would call for an examination of olfactory 
and gustatory sensitivity, as well as of acuity to pressure and pain. 
In certain cases some of these may be selected and applied, especially 
when the cause of deafness is known to be one of the deep-seated 
fevers, or again for secondary reasons, as confirmatory evidence of 
obtuseness of smell and taste in persistent mouth-breathers. It is, 
however, in the auditory region of the sensory life that the greatest 
care must be exercised in determining the status of the child. We 
should find out whether the child is totally insensible to all auditory 
sensations, to noises, to tones in the lower limits or in the upper, and 
especially should the whole tonal area be gone over from the lowest 
tone vibrations to which the human ear is susceptible up to the 
shrillest tone or noise, so that the possible remnants may be discov- 
ered in the tonal gaps, to which appeal can be made in training, and 
which can possibly be extended by aural exercises, either of a semi- 
mechanical and external kind or of a mental and internal nature. 

Coming to the distinctly mental domain, it would be obviously 
unfair to give tests to determine the mental status of the deaf child 
which required dependence upon hearing, or any of the ordinary 
associations and connections between hearing and sight, such as a 
normal hearing child so readily acquires, and, indeed, all the ordi- 
nary symbol work of our civilization may be totally foreign to the 
child of silence, and so his unreadiness or total inability to respond 
to the conventional mental tests of children may not indicate in- 
ferior native intelligence, but simply lack of education in this par- 
ticular direction. On this account the chief emphasis should be 
placed upon motor and visual-motor tests, such as discrimination of 
sizes and of forms, of distance and of direction, of color and bright- 
ness by sight alone, discrimination of sizes and forms by touch, and, 
again, by sight and touch combined, of weights by active muscular 
lift, of movement and of position—for instance, of the arm or one 
of its parts. 

This sort of work in the realm of perception (i. e., where ob- 
jects, attributes, and acts are present to sense) may be continued in 
tests for retentiveness or memory. One should ascertain as accu- 
rately as possible the tenacity of impressions for long and short 
periods of time, the degree of completeness of content or changes 
occurring from presentation to recall, both of simple and complex 
material, the kinds of associations that help retentiveness, and the 
degree and character of selectivity that operates on sense material. 
It is, perhaps, inadvisable for me at this time, as, indeed, it is 
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unnecessary for practical purposes, to cover the whole realm of mind 
in preliminary tests of the character that I am outlining to you. All 
this, to be sure, makes appeal to the lower strata of mental constitu- 
tion, and even these elements enter, to a degree in different ways, 
into the normal hearing child’s mental reactions; so that even with 
these primary and fundamental constituents of mind, we must make 
our comparisons, not only with the norms derived from hearing chil- 
dren, but, what is more important, with the average status of normal 
deaf children. 

After all, it is the observer that counts. Observation can be 
immeasurably assisted by the employment of instruments of pre- 
cision under controlled conditions, but experimentation can never 
supplant observation and personal contact. Therefore, I believe 
that work of this character should begin with the obviously pertinent 
facts and features somewhat in the order in which I have presented 
them to you. 

I am sure it is your ideal to know as well as possible the physical 
and mental constitution of each deaf child’s life, so that in your en- 
deavors to train and teach the child for the work in which he may 
be capable, vour time and energy may be economized and your suc- 
cess all the more probable of attainment, if you get close to the facts 
relative to his powers, attributes, and possibilities, and this centers 
your scientific interest not only in the organ of hearing, the kinds 
and degrees of defects of its functioning, but also in the grade and 
characteristics of the mind that lies back of mere sensory sensitivity. 


ORALISM IN COMBINED SCHOOLS. 


3y Harris TAYLOR, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LEXINGTON AVENUE 
ScHOOL FOR THE Dear, NEw York, N. Y. 


When this subject was assigned to me I was connected with 
what is known in our profession as a Combined school. Had I 
dreamed that I should represent an Oral school at this meeting, I 
should never have attempted to discuss the subject. 

The Republican party has always insisted that the tariff should 
be reduced by its friends. While I am not a Republican, I can say 
for the party that it has always touched the tariff with the gentle, 
loving hands of a friend, and that it has shown no brutal violence 
in any reductions it has made. In a certain sense, I feel the same 
spirit should prevail in discussing the subject we now have before us. 
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Not long ago I met a group of very pleasant men on the train. 
We were in the smoking compartment—where I went to see the 
others smoke. Our conversation drifted to early colonial days. In 
a mild, inoffensive way I spoke of the meddlesome, cantankerous, 
self-righteous, pig-headed Puritans. Immediately the Boston man 
spoke up; with considerable feeling, he said, “Be careful there.” I 
replied: “I am descended from the Puritans ; my people helped settle 
Boston.” “They did, did they?” he answered. “Well, give them 
h , then.” 

May we not assume, in an unprofane way, the same attitude 
toward criticism of Oral work in Combined schools? One who has 
encountered the difficulties, who appreciates the conditions, I think 
can safely say things which would arouse feelings of an unpleasant 
nature if said by one who had never traveled along the same road— 
one whose lot, orally speaking, has been cast in pleasant places. 

Nearly all the older schools for the deaf began as Manual 
schools; later articulation was taught to a few of the elect; then 
Oral classes were formed; and today the Oral department is a very 
important part of practically every Combined school. I might have 
looked up statistics on the subject and told you how many deaf chil- 
dren are taught orally in Combined schools. I have not done this 
for two reasons: (1) I did not want to go to the trouble, and (2) 
I knew you could not remember if I told you. Like man, these 
schools have gone through a process of evolution; and, like man, 
they have today a number of rudimentary organs which, however 
essentigl at one time, now perform no useful function and are often 
sources of annoyance. 

With most Oral schools the conditions, from the very begin- 
ning, have been different. While the Combined school has waded, 
swam dog-fashioned, held its nose when diving, and even today oft 
has an uneven stroke, the Oral school, without feeling its way, 


plunged head-first into water of unknown depth, and had to swim 
or drown. The mere fact of its survival is strong evidence of its 


superior ability as a swimmer. 

While you are recovering from the shock of these shifting meta- 
phors, I wish to say that the success of the first Oral schools of this 
country was not due wholly to the unusual ability of the pioneer 
teachers, but in a large measure was due to their ignorance of ac- 
cepted principles in the education of the deaf. Unfamiliar with the 
peculiarities of the deaf child, they tried as nearly as possible to 
make him like his hearing brother; knowing nothing of the sign 
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language, they accomplished the impossible by doing without it; not 
versed in the wisdom of the fathers, they used their common sense. 

Having established the fact that oralism obtained its foothold 
in our country partly through the ignorance of its advocates, I now 
wish to add, the Oral method has achieved its great success on ac- 
count of its being of all methods the most difficult. The sign method 
is so easy that the poorest teacher imaginable may obtain some re- 
sults through its use. The restriction of signs in the school-room 
makes work perceptibly harder for both teacher and pupil, but the 
results are far more gratifying. The Oral method has forced upon 
the teacher greater preparation and more systematic work. The 
results have not been ideal, but they have justified the extra effort 
that the method requires. 

I now wish to speak of certain conditions which exist in Com- 
bined schools. Some of these conditions probably exist in all Com- 
bined schools, and very likely all of these conditions exist in some 
Combined schools. 

1. The speech and lip-reading are not so good as in Oral 
schools. 

In nearly every school there are a few expert lip-readers for 
whose skill in this respect the school can take to itself little or no 
credit; these are what we may call natural lip-readers. There is 
also a practically uniform percentage of very good speech. But on 
the average the speech, and particularly the lip-reading, of Combined 
schools are decidedly inferior to the speech and lip-reading of Oral 
schools. This inferiority exists despite the fact that in a Combined 
school Oral classes are composed of selected pupils, whereas in an 
Oral school all pupils must be considered—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. Very singularly, as a rule, the greater the proportion of Oral 
pupils, and therefore the less careful the selection, the better the 
speech and lip-reading. Unless the Combined school labors under 
difficulties not apparent to the casual observer, one would say that 
speech and lip-reading in the Combined school should be overwhelm- 
ingly superior to what may be obtained in the Oral school. I mean, 
of course, the average speech and lip-reading. 

2. The majority—I may say, practically all—of the beginning 
pupils of a Combined school are started in Oral classes; but from 
year to year pupils are transferred to manual classes until in ad- 
vanced classes very few remain, and practically none are graduated 
as really Oral pupils. Notwithstanding this sorting out process, both 
speech and lip-reading are poorer in advanced grades than in pri- 
mary and intermediate classes. 
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3. Even when in isolated classes the speech and lip-reading are 
approximately as good as the speech and lip-reading of the Oral 
school, the pupils have failed to cover as much ground in language 
and other studies. 

4. In Combined schools the pupils are less inclined to use speech 
and lip-reading out of the school-room. 

I know one or two persons have sought to overcome these con- 
ditions by declaring that they do not exist. One of Lewis Carroll’s 
characters once announced: “TI say it once, I say it twice, I say it 
three times; and what I say three times is true.” This attitude 
toward truth may do very well in “Hunting the Snark”; but in 
teaching the deaf we cannot afford to shut our eyes to facts, how- 
ever unpleasant these facts may be. 

Summed up, I believe that speech and lip-reading in Combined 
schools are inferior to speech and lip-reading in Oral schools; that 
an abnormal number of pupils are transferred to Manual classes; 
that very few pupils finish their life as really Oral pupils; that less 
ground is covered than in Oral schools, and that the speech habit is 
not so well fixed. 

What are the causes? 

1. The sign language. 

At this time I shall deny myself the pleasure of a general dis- 
cussion of the sign language; but I must say that in the class-room 
the sign language is a positive detriment to Oral pupils. Lip-reading 
must be learned through lip-reading; there is no other way. If 
pupils are poor lip-readers the use of signs will make them poorer 
lip-readers. The only cure for poor lip-reading is more lip-reading. 
Outside of the class-room pupils should be encouraged to communi- 
cate orally as much as possible. 

2. Lack of sympathy. 

We are devoted to our pupils. We are willing to sacrifice for 
them; but our sympathy for them is very often like that of Mark 
Twain’s aunt. She used to burn Mark’s insides with “pain killer,” 
and then threatened to whip him for giving the same stuff to the cat. 
Teachers and officers are prone to tell pupils that their voices are 
harsh and disagreeable, or show by their manner that they dread to 
hear the pupils talk. Deaf children are very sensitive, in which re- 
spect they are very much like grown persons who can hear. Such 
remarks cause pupils to shut up like clams the moment they leave 
the school-room, and even in the school-room they dread to open 
their mouths to speak. Again teachers and officers will often spell 
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or sign to pupils who, with a little encouragement, would be very 
glad to carry on conversation by means of speech. 

In some places there is handed down from former generations 
a belief that Oral teaching is inferior, that it fails to meet the con- 
ditions of life. Pupils are easily influenced by the expression, or 
even the inference, of this belief, and no wonder they become in- 
different and discouraged. Some persons connected with Combined 
schools may even go to the extent of saying, “This Oral business is 
being carried too far, anyway.’ This is especially true where only 
a very small percentage of the pupils are under oral instruction. I 
remember that years ago I urged upon a certain superintendent the 
need of forming two Oral classes in his school. I told him I could 
count enough semi-mute and semi-deaf pupils to fill these classes. 
At the time there were no Oral classes in the school, but twenty or 
thirty pupils spent a few minutes each day in studying articula- 
tion—at best only an academic exercise. This superintendent did 
not want to do anything rash, but he said he would discuss the mat- 
ter with the “Wise Men” at the Conference of Superintendents and 

Principals. Upon his return he told me he thought we were going 
far enough in this Oral matter. This reminds me of a certain Afro- 
American who consulted a lawyer in regard to obtaining a divorce 
from the wife of his bosom. His plea was that his spouse was ruin- 
ously extravagant. “Boss,” he told the lawyer, “I jess tell ye’, Mandy, 
she always axin’ me fu money. - It’s money fu dis an’ money fu dat; 
it’s money in de mawnin’ and money in de ebenin’, an’ it’s money at 
night. I jess tell ye’, I’ze gettin’ mos’ mighty tired er her axin’ me 
fu money all de time.” 

“Well, Rastus,” asked the lawyer, “what does she do with all 
this money?” 

“T dunno, Boss,” replied the darkey; “I ain’ done gib ’er any 
yet.” 

3. Lack of confidence in the possibilities of oralism. 

Many an earnest teacher wishes oralism all manner of success 
in a general way, but does not feel confident of its possibilities when 
before a class. This lack of confidence is shown in her face, in her 
manner of speaking, and in every nervous movement. The pupils at 
once feel that they are not expected to understand or to be under- 
stood. The result can be little short of failure. In her desperation 
the teacher resorts to writing, or signs, or finger-spelling, and the 
opportunity for good lip-reading is gone forever. ‘This is especially 
true of those who had taught manually for any great length of time 
before taking an Oral class. 
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It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a Manual teacher to become a good Oral teacher. In say- 
ing this I am giving part of the autobiography of Harris Taylor. I 
believed in Oral work for years before I entered into it; but when I 
appeared before an Oral class I was so nervous, so out of place, that 
I could do nothing well. ‘Too conscientious to sign or spell on my 
fingers, I carried on the major part of every recitation by means of 
writing, and speech and lip-reading were used for question and 
answer work, mainly in review. It took me several years to over- 
come this manual attitude in the Oral class-room. One summer I 
became desperate. I said to myself: “I can’t stand this any longer; 
hereafter I will teach my pupils orally if they don’t learn a blamed 
thing from September till June. I'll talk, talk, talk, and if the pupils 
don’t understand me, that’s their business, not mine; they can settle 
the matter with Dr. Crouter.” I lived up to my obligation, and to 
my amazement I found in June I had covered more ground, and 
covered it more thoroughly, than in any other year since I began 
teaching the deaf. 

As a Manual teacher I feel sure I was equal to the average— 
candidly I think I was a great deal better than the average—and I 
knew something about the deaf; but as an Oral teacher I could 
have done better if I had never seen a deaf child until the day I took 
charge of an Oral class. 

An old negro woman, of the Hardshell Baptist persuasion, was 
once expressing her disapproval of the Methodist way of receiving 
members on probation. As she expressed it, “Dem Mefodis, de’s 
takin’ rank, raw sinners into de church!” Remembering my own 
experience, and observing in a good many class-rooms in more than 
one school, I believe we had better take “rank, raw sinners” from 
the public schools rather than run the risk of converting a good 
Manual teacher into a poor Oral teacher. 

4. Lack of trained teachers. 

Many Oral teachers in Combined schools have not received ade- 
quate training. Of course, this also applies in Oral schools, but not 
to the same extent ; even when it does apply, Oral schools have more 
corrective agencies. Within the last ten or fifteen years the in- 
crease of Oral teaching in Combined schools has been little short of 
wonderful. The demand for Oral teachers has been greater than 
the supply. Teachers of sufficient experience or training were not 
to be had; so teachers of practically no experience and very little 
training have been placed in charge of Oral classes, and in many 
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cases with no guiding hand to direct their efforts. They had no 
definite standard of excellence ; and it is no reflection on the earnest- 
ness and devotion of these teachers to say that they have failed to 
meet the conditions. 

5. The mania for saving time. 

Under this head I shall lump all reasons and excuses for not 
doing real Oral work. A teacher makes signs in the class-room to 
save time. Another spells on her fingers to save time. A third 
conducts recitations mainly by writing to save time. Out of the 
school-room, officers and teachers sign and spell to the pupils to save 
time. There is more time saved around a school for the deaf than 
anywhere else in the universe. What is done with all this time that 
is saved? Nobody knows, but it is probably hoarded like a miser’s 
gold, and is used for no good purpose whatever. One thing is cer- 
tain, none of it is spent on the pupils. Invariably I have found that 
the teacher who takes time to repeat when pupils do not understand, 
who stops to correct errors in speech, who finds time for drill in 
articulation and lip-reading is the teacher who accomplishes the 
most in language, history, geography, arithmetic, and other subjects. 

6. Lack of money. 

Many of the Combined schools, especially in the South, receive 
painfully inadequate appropriations from the legislature, and large 
classes are sometimes unavoidable. 

Wherein lies the remedy? What shall we do to bring about 
better results from Oral classes? 

1. Banish the sign language and finger-spelling from the 
school-room. Reduce writing to the minimum. Some writing is 
necessary in the school-room, but it should always have a subordi- 
nate place. 

Sometimes a teacher will say that it is no use for her to try to 
prevent signs in the school-room when the pupils are constantly 
using them outside; she might as well get the benefit of them, as 
they are being used any way; of course, she would be only too glad 
to stop their use in the school-room if some one else would only pre- 
vent their use elsewhere. This is entirely the wrong view. If a 
teacher will not stop using signs herself, she cannot expect her deaf 
pupils to set her a good example. In her desire to have signs 
stopped out of school, if sincere, she is expecting reform to begin at 
the wrong end. If she cannot take care of one talent, she is cer- 
tainly not the one to direct the management of ten talents. There 
is no use for us to worry our brains over what we would do if cir- 
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cumstances were different. The thing for us to do is to make the 
best of the circumstances as they are. We usually have to prove the 
necessity for improvements before we can get them. If we want 
reform we must help bring it about. 

2. Reduce the number of pupils in the Oral department. I fully 
believe that with all the disadvantages of the Combined school, an 
overwhelming majority of the pupils can, and should be, educated 
by the Oral method; but this education should be effective. If the 
speech and lip-reading are so poor that recitations cannot be con- 
ducted by means of speech, put the pupils into Manual classes. If 
the pupils cannot understand their teacher, with whom they are daily 
associated, and if she cannot understand them, oralism for that class 
is a failure—and the sooner we acknowledge the fact the better. 
Incidentally, this would also be a good time to make a few slight 
changes in the corps of teachers. When these pupils are disposed 
of, the Oral department, however small, is on a good working basis, 
and favorable conditions for future development are established. It 
is better to have one real Oral class than ten classes oral in name 
only. 

3. Get religion. : 

Unless a person who has to deal with Oral pupils believes with 
all his soul and all his heart and all his strength in the capabilities 
of the method by which they are taught, this person cannot do his 
full duty. This applies all along the line, from superintendent to 
scullion. If the superintendent regards each Oral class as merely 
a tub thrown to the whale, his Oral teachers were not human if they 
did not feel discouraged. If teachers feel down in their hearts that 
the method does not pay, they cannot expect large returns from 
their pupils. Unless supervisors and others who come in daily con- 
tact with the pupils are willing to lend their help, the difficulties are 
augmented. 

I know some Oral teachers have felt that their work was some- 
what like that of a certain character I read of in mythology when 
I was a boy. I have forgotten the gentleman’s name, but as he is 
probably dead, his name is of no great importance. His pleasing 
task was to roll a large stone to the top of a hill; but invariably the 
stone slipped from him before he reached the summit, rolled back, 
and he had to begin at the bottom again. There are discourage- 
ments ; effort may seem wasted; the stone may slip from them; but 
if Oral teachers are conscientious, it will not roll to the bottom. 

Years ago I read a story of a negro who had a profound regard 
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for the capabilities of the Honorable Ben. Tillman. In an outburst 
of admiration he declared that “Marse Ben’ was the greatest man 
that ever lived. His companion declined to accept this extravagant 
view of the noted South Carolinian. 

“T know,” he said, “Marse Ben, he big man, but he ain’ big- 
ger’n Jawge Washin’ton.” 

“Yas, Marse Ben is; he bigger’n Jawge Washin’ton.” 

“He ain’ bigger’n Abe Linkhorn.” 

“Yas, he bigger’n Abe Linkhorn.”’ 

“Waal, he ain’ bigger’n Chris’.” 

“No, he ain’ bigger’n Chris’, but Marse Ben, he young yet.” 

Let the Oral teacher in the Combined School take this hopeful 
view. If her work is not the biggest in the world, let her remember 
that her work is young yet. Difficulties there are, undoubtedly, but 
these can grow smaller year by year. Her faith and her works can 
do wonders for the future. 

4. Employ good teachers—teachers who believe in their work, 
who understand the principles of speech, who know their business. 
Everybody knows this should be done, but I doubt that all try hard 
enough to do it. I believe the time has now come for superintend- 
ents to demand a higher standard of excellence, and I believe the 
profession should take steps toward securing adequate training for 
a larger number of teachers. The time has gone forever when any 
one should be permitted to climb into the profession over the back- 
yard fence, as I did. 

5. Secure intelligent and sympathetic supervision. Oral work 
must be harmonious, it must be intelligently directed toward a defi- 
nite end. It is not enough to secure good teachers; the work of 
good teachers must be properly directed. 

6. If possible have Oral and Manual departments separate and 
distinct ; let them be practically two institutions under one manage- 
ment. 

7. Get more money. 

I know something of the difficulties many superintendents have 
in securing their present meagre appropriations; still the need of 
more money for the extension of Oral work should never be lost 
sight of. Whether the superintendent is very enthusiastic over Oral 
work or not, he never forgets his best Oral class when a committee 
from the legislature is out on a tour of inspection. More money is 
probably obtained from the legislature through the Oral classes than 
through anything else that a legislature ever sees about a school for 
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the deaf. Show good Oral work, and probably in time more money 
will come. 

I understand that several prominent educators of the deaf have 
been appointed to discuss this paper. It may be that they will deny 
that some, or even all, of these conditions exist; they may disagree 
with me as to the causes; they may see no remedy in what I advo- 
cate. If they agree with me in part, we shall have evidence that 
they are on the right track, even if they have not traveled all the 
way ; if they agree with me im toto, we may safely class them as per- 
sons of profound wisdom, great depth, and broad understanding ; if 
they take issue with me on every point, we can only regret that even 
the best men sometimes go wrong. 


THE PRrestDENT: For the discussion of Mr. Taylor’s paper we 
have to present the names of several heads of Combined schools for 
the deaf. I am sure you will be pleased to hear from all of them. 
The first is Dr. Tate, Superintendent of the Minnesota School : 


Dr. Tate: Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I am pleased 
to announce that the most pleasing part of this performance is over. 
I feel very inadequate on this occasion to discuss this carefully 
thought out and rather marvelously worded paper. 

Not later than yesterday one of our wisest men said to me, “O, 
these papers, these papers! Why don’t you have discussions?” We 
are going to prove on this occasion that the paper, at least so far as 
my part of this work is concerned, is going to be very much the 
most interesting fact connected with this number. 

I can hear the echoes of applause to nearly every proposition 
stated in this paper. I believe that we agree with nearly every- 
thing that was said. Some radical changes have taken place recently 
in the life of our friend who has presented this paper, and they are 
very pleasing to us. I think we are unanimous in the sentiment 
that he lacks but “one thing yet’—that radical change we are all 
hoping to see in the very near future. ‘I really don’t believe any 
man ought to be retained as the head of an institution alone. 

I will leave the real discussion of this paper to my associates. 
There are only a few points of which I would like to speak. 

The writer stated that it is next to impossible to make a good 
Oral teacher out of one who had been a Manual teacher. My ex- 
perience has been the very opposite of that. I have seen a number 
of Manual teachers who were good Manual teachers, and who are 
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now excellent Oral teachers; and not only that, they seem more 
scrupulous in avoiding that temptation to spell and to write and use 
other means of communicating with their children than persons who 
have never taught manually. They have to put pressure on them- 
selves in such a tremendous way that they have simply, so to speak, 
“sworn off” from using spelling or writing to the exclusion of 
speech. That has been very gratifying to me, and I feel that a little 
injustice was done those of our friends who have transferred them- 
selves from the Manual to the Oral department in that statement. 

Now, there is another proposition in which I find I am weak— 
that is, I know nothing, or practically nothing personally, of pure 
Oral schools. I do not know the extent to which oralism is carried 
out in the communication of the children out of school hours. I am 
very skeptical as to the claim that oralism is practiced to a very great 
extent at pure Oral schools out of the school-room. Now, how is 
that? I would like somebody to answer that question who has had 
experience—who knows. 

The natural medium of communication of the deaf is through 
the sign-language. They communicate freely and easily and satis- 
factorily in that language, and I am doubtful whether the sign lan- 
guage is dropped entirely even in pure Oral schools. 

I stand on this platform today and say that my early training 
was, I suppose, in a sense neglected. I didn’t believe ten years ago 
that oralism would have the standing and deserve the standing it 
now has in the education of the deaf; and I believe, as the writer of 
the paper has intimated, that the public demands Oral instruction; 
and whether it is a medium very practical or not remains to be seen, 
because this generation wants to pass out from the schools, and then 
we will see what they will do. But I do believe that it will be many 
a decade yet before the deaf will be willing to give up the sign- 
language; they love it, they communicate with each other readily in 
it, and what is the harm of using that language if it is not used in 
the school-room? I know there are persons on this floor who differ 
from me. . 

In our chapel exercises I believe that nothing will ever supple- 
ment or be substituted to equal the thought that can be conveyed by 
the sign-language to all the pupils. That is my conviction. I may 
revise my beliefs in that line sooner or later; I don’t know; but I am 
just as firm in my conviction of that now as I was ten years ago. 

Another thing—who lives the life of the deaf? Is it the deaf 
man or the deaf woman, or do we live it? That is the question. If 
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they want to communicate with each other in the sign-language, can 
find satisfaction in it, can find pleasure in it and glory in it, why not 
let them have the sign-language? Besides, can you take it from 
them? ‘That is another question. Can you deprive the deaf of the 
sign-language? ‘That is a practical question; and if you can, would 
you be doing right? 

You take the Oral pupils—I think I am stating a fact—take the 
pupils educated in the pure Oral schools out in the world—I think I 
make a statement which can be backed up by facts, that nine out of 
ten of those pupils learn the sign-language and communicate with 
their dear friends in the sign-language. 

Are these solemn facts? You are all looking awfully solemn, 
and well you may, but I think they are facts, nevertheless. 

Those of us who are connected with the Combined schools are 
embarrassed more than we can express it, and a large per cent of 
the State institutions of this country are Combined schools. We are 
constantly embarrassed by such questions as to how much we should 
require the pupils to use speech and lip-reading, out of the school- 
room. In fact, so far as my experience goes, I haven’t required 
them to do it. It hasn’t been feasible. It is a matter of growth. 
That change, if it comes, will come gradually. Whatever is done 
finally will be the satisfactory and right thing, but I think it will take 
several decades yet to bring the State institutions throughout the 
country to the idea of using speech and lip-reading throughout the 
whole experience of a child while in school. 

The only feasible proposition and way in which that can be done 
will be the proposition stated by the writer of the paper—that is, to 
have a distinct Oral department and a distinct Manual department; 
and nearly all institutions are organized in such a way as to make 
that practically impossible. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I think I state the senti- 
ments of the Association when I say I was simply delighted with the 
paper as a whole, as I have always been with the man. 





THE PrestpENT: We shall now have the pleasure of listening 
to Mr. J. W. jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf. 


Mr. Jones: I felt, after hearing Mr. Taylor’s splendid paper, a 
little like the man described in Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” who 
went to church to scoff, but remained to pray. 

I agree with a great deal that Mr. Taylor has said. When he 


handed me an outline of his address yesterday afternoon I put some 
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interrogation points after some of the suggestions he offered. Those 
interrogations still stand. 

I agree with him fully in the matter of training teachers. While 
some teachers without any training can do much better work than 
other teachers with the best of training, yet the individual teacher, 
however good, will be a better teacher when properly informed and 
trained. 

I heartily agree with him in the matter of “saving of time,” 
“losing time,” and “I haven’t time for it.” We hear so much of that 
in our schools that I do not wonder that Mr. Taylor summoned up 
all of his resources, which are enormous, to properly characterize 
that weakness on the part of some teachers. 

I agree with him also on the fact that the Oral classes should 
be shown. Show your Oral classes if you want money or public 
favor. There is not a greater show in the world to the uninformed 
than an Oral class. In fact, public sentiment opens the way for 
Oral teaching, and everybody rushes to its support. That is the 
reason, my friends, that the oralists have made such rapid progress. 
Nobody stands more for good speech and lip-reading than I do. 
3ut sometimes we are mistaken in some of our conclusions, and are 
liable to think that because of the most excellent teaching we have 
done the public has taken us into its favor. The reverse is true. 
The public has taken us into its favor in spite of the very poor work 
we have done in teaching speech and lip-reading. 

Mr. Taylor says that Oral schools do a higher grade of work 
than Combined schools. I am not competent to judge that. I have 
not had opportunity to make careful investigations of the results of 
Oral schools. Such as I have seen have commended themselves to 
me in the best possible way, but some of the Combined schools are 
doing excellent work. 

The Ohio school, which is a Combined school and for which I 
stand, has been sending to Gallaudet College, upon examination, 
pupils to enter the Freshman class; and that ought to speak for the 
high character of the work done in the branches of study. But that 
is not a matter of policy. It is more a matter of the execution of 
work. And the school which can do the best work by one system of 
instruction might do the best with another. I say it is a matter of 
execution, of push, of holding up ideals, of setting up a standard 
and insisting on pupils coming up to it. I doubt whether pupils of 
the same quality of intellect would make more rapid progress under 
the Oral method than under the Combined system. That is a matter 
of individuality and instruction, and a comparison is worthless. 
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There is another point on which I very much disagree. He says 
that we make too many transfers from the Oral to the Manual 
classes, and make these transfers too early. I doubt not that Mr. 
Taylor had in mind a Combined school under the most favorable 
conditions where there were trained teachers, using the very best 
methods, and surrounded by the best environment. But we cannot 
have those at present; it will take years for the Combined schools to 
find these conditions. So I say that rather than transferring too 
many pupils into the Manual department under the present condi- 
tions, we hold pupils in the Oral classes too long, and they thereby 
suffer an unnecessary defeat in their education, and all because of 
the demands of fathers and mothers and friends. Every superin- 
tendent here, whether of an Oral or Combined school, has recom- 
mended to fathers and mothers that their children be transferred to 
the Manual department, and in the end had to surrender to the 
wishes of these parents and leave the children in Oral classes, well 
knowing they could not accomplish the most. 

I know it was the original intention of the oralists—people who 
are sincere, honest, and capable far beyond what we are, or ever can 
hope to be—to so educate the deaf in speech and in lip-reading that 
the deaf class, as such, would disappear; that the deaf would be re- 
stored, as it were, to normal conditions, and that there would be no 
distinction between deaf people and hearing people. If that could 
be accomplished, friends, no person would stay it one moment, but 
all deaf and hearing would gladly welcome it. In my humble judg- 
ment, the time will never come when any sort of an education or 
accomplishment will take the place of a closed ear. There will 
always be, as there always has been, a class of deaf people, and they 
will be known as such. 

Now, as to the sign-language, I sympathize fully with the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Tate, that those who know little or nothing of it, 
those who do not know of its beauty and its power to do and to in- 
struct and to direct, to explain and to suggest, should be very care- 
ful in judging it. It is only the experienced, or those who have seen 
the language in its power, who can fully appreciate what we are put- 
ting away from the deaf when we deprive them of its use; and for 
fear I may be misunderstood (I am liable to be misunderstood, any- 
way), I want to say that if I had the starting of a school for the 
deaf it would be wholly and exclusively in speech and lip-reading, 
the pupils to know nothing of finger spelling or the sign-language. 
Nor would I have either in an Oral class of a Combined school. But 
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there comes a time in the life of the deaf when I believe they should 
be permitted to learn that great language in the best possible way. 
I do not believe, friends, it would injure their speech or their lip- 
reading an iota, and they would derive great pleasure and benefit 
from its use. 

In 1910 there is a great convention to assemble in Colorado 
Springs—the National Convention of the Deaf. It is a Society of 
Deaf people alone. They will meet there, as we are meeting here. 
They will have their chairman, their secretary, their officers, their 
speakers. They will have everything that we shall have, and they 
will deliberate upon questions pertaining to their welfare, as all other 
societies and classes of people do. I cannot help but wonder when 
Smith of Minnesota, Veditz of Colorado, Berg of Indiana, Paterson 
of Ohio, and many other bright, interesting, shrewd, keen-minded 
deaf men have passed from the stage of life, whether or not the deaf 
people will be meeting in these societies, discussing the questions per- 
taining to their own welfare, and, if so, under what conditions they 
will meet and how their meetings will be conducted. To my mind 
that is a serious question, and I suggest it for your consideration. 

I do not stand here decrying speech and lip-reading; as I said 
before, I stand for the best speech and lip-reading that can be had 
in our Combined schools. I care nothing particularly about quan- 
tity, but I do stand for and hope to have the very best quality. 

Finally, brethren, who is to sit in judgment and who are to bear 
testimony? Shall we call upon those who have been connected with 
the Oral schools only? Shall we call to the witness stand those who 
have been in the Combined schools only? I do not believe either 
would be competent and conclusive witnesses to determine what is 
the best for the deaf as a whole. Rather, we should send out com- 
petent and capable men and women all over this country, unpreju- 
diced, unbiased, uninfluenced, to inquire into the lives of the edu- 
cated deaf who are making their own living and who are serving in 
their respective capacities, serving themselves and others, and let 
them gather the data for a judgment that would be entirely free 
from prejudice. What an occasional individual can do should be 
accredited to the individual, not to the mass, whether he be exceed- 
ingly apt or exceedingly stupid. 

Last year I had an opportunity to speak before the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. There I stood for quality in 
speech and lip-reading, as I hope I have stood this morning. I tried 
to place the blame for poor results where I thought it belonged— 
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upon the superintendents for a lack of interest and enthusiasm to ac- 
complish the best. I found, after I had made my address, that I 
had brought upon myself the criticism of some friends and co- 
laborers, who did not understand. 

So I stand here this morning advocating quality in speech and 
lip-reading to all pupils who can profit by them, at the same time 
standing for what appears to me to be the best in. the education of 
the deaf themselves after they have passed out of school—and will 
likely be misunderstood. I hope not. But, my friends, we must all 
stand at all times and under all circumstances for what lies within, 
speak it truly and candidly, be open to conviction, look upon results 
impartially, and then for a time we can afford to be misunderstood. 

I hope, however, that this convention as a whole, while I have 
emphasized the preservation of the great, vigorous, and effective 
sign-language for the adult deaf, will understand that I still stand 
for the very best speech and lip-reading that we can have in our 
Combined schools. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the pleasure of hearing 
from Mr. Tillinghast, the Superintendent of the Oregon school. 


Mr. TintincHast: Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I 
do not know that I can add anything of value to what has been said 
by the eminent speakers who have preceded me. I feel very much 
like the younger brother of the family who should sit by and listen, 
and not attempt to give any information. 

I have been most intimately associated with the deaf all of my 
life. I have studied them from every possible point of view. I 
have come thousands of miles more particularly to hear this discus- 
sion and to get light on this particular subject upon which I have 
kept my mind in a state of suspended judgment for a long period of 
time, but always with an optimistic attitude toward oralism. I feel 
that no more important subject will come before this meeting than 
that which we have under consideration. It is so exceedingly im- 
portant because the great majority of the deaf children of this coun- 
try are in the Combined system of schools. If in these great Com- 
bined system schools there is a total of thousands of deaf children 
who could be taught to speak and to read the lips and are not being 
so taught, a great, a very great wrong is being done to these chil- 
dren. Not only so, but if they are not taught to speak—and by 
speaking I mean habitual and intelligent speech, which, as Doctor 
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Crouter told us in his opening address, is the only kind of speech 
worth having—I say if they are not taught this speech, and yet 
precious years of childhood, the years of development which come 
but once in a lifetime, if these are wasted, frittered away upon oral- 
ism, the results of which are meagre, paltry, and wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the effort put forth, a still greater wrong is being done to 
these deaf children. To me, these are very serious considerations. 

All of my work and practically all of my observation has been 
confined to the Combined system of schools. 

For years my mind has been, as I said, in a state of suspended 
judgment concerning oralism, because of my faith in the possibilities 
of the human mind, because I believed that we should always aim 
for the highest and the best that is possible in education, and we 
should never lower our standards until we see absolute proof, defi- 
nite, clear, and unmistakable that we are wrong. For one further 
reason I have kept my mind, as I said, in a state of suspended judg- 
ment, because I have not had the opportunity for studying carefully 
and extensively the results of pure Oral work as I should feel that I 
must have in order to pass final judgment on this question. 

But during these years I have observed oralism in Combined 
system schools, East and West; I have taught in five different 
schools. I began my first vear’s work under Mr. Tate, in the Mis- 
souri school. ‘There were over 300 pupils in the school at that time, 
and there were two teachers of articulation. I think they had about 
sixty pupils to teach; and I remember there I got my very first 
impression of oralism, and you can easily imagine what that im- 
pression was. I need not state it. That was a period of transi- 
tion. Oralism was just beginning to come to the front. It was 
quite a long while ago—more than a decade—and I have observed 
the working of oralism in the Combined system schools since that 
time, and I must say that, considered as a whole, the results have 
never appeared to me to be sufficiently adequate and satisfying. 

Time and again I have seen Oral teachers striving earnestly and 
faithfully, and apparently with fair success, to teach their pupils 
speech, and yet in a few years they seemed to have builded only 
upon the sand, and then the waves of circumstance came—some of 
you will say the waves of manualism and signs—whatever was the 
cause, in due course of time it appeared that these teachers had 
builded upon the sands, and the structure which they had so care- 
fully reared was swept away. 

In this connection I have also thought I would like to see an- 
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other column added to the statistics which Mr. Booth prints in the 
AssocIATION Review. He states there the percentage of pupils who 
are taught speech. I have sometimes thought that that might be 
misleading to the public. I would like to see another column added 
to that—I don’t know that it is possible or practicable, I merely men- 
tion the thought—another column added showing the percentage of 
deaf pupils who have actually acquired intelligent and habitual 
speech. I fear there would be a very great disparity in a comparison 
of the numbers. 

Last year at the Ogden Convention, Mr. White, the chairman 
of the Oral Section of that Convention, stated his conviction that 
successful oralism in Combined system schools is an impossibility. 
This morning I talked with one of the principals of one of the largest 
Combined system schools in the country. He expressed to me very 
much the same thought—that oralism in Combined system schools 
is an uphill business ; it is swimming against a stream that sooner or 
later sweeps the swimmer back. As you have doubtless observed, 
these Oral pupils starting out in Oral classes seem for a time to 
make brave headway against the current; they may make very fair 
progress, but sooner or later the pressure of the current of manual- 
ism checks them, stops them, turns them backward before they can 
reach the final goal of habitual and intelligent speech. , 

From a psychological or pedagogical point of view we may 
state the matter thus: Perfected and successful oralism, the kind of 
oralism that Mr. Harris Taylor has been talking about—that is, 
where you have it in a school with all conditions reasonably perfect— 
gives to the normal deaf child the ideal instrument for the rapid ex- 
pression and interchange of thought, and therefore is the means to 
the highest possible mental development. It does not seem to me 
possible that this proposition can be disproven. But when, after 
four or five years of Oral instruction, under conditions far from 
ideal, the necessity of receiving instruction and expressing thought 
through speech acts as a continual incubus upon the rapid inter- 
change of thought, and is a very severe limitation upon the free and 
emotional expression of this thought, then oralism is a failure, be- 
cause it becomes a hindrance instead of a help in developing the 
mind of the child in attaining the supreme end of all education. It 
is just at this point that the oralism of Combined system schools ap- 
pears to me to break down. In most Combined system schools the 
Oral work starts out very bravely with the primary grades, as Mr. 
Taylor has said. The most enthusiastic Oral teachers are in these 
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classes; the great majority of applicants want to teach in these 
classes. For the benefit of the visiting public, the emphasis is 
usually placed on the Oral work in the primary grades; but, as Mr. 
Taylor has said, by the time we have reached the advanced classes, 
after eliminating the residue of semi-mutes who had speech before 
entering school, there is not much real oralism left. None are 
quicker to perceive this practical breakdown of theoretical oralism 
in many schools than the deaf themselves. 

In the transition period of the past twenty years | believe many, 
many deaf children have suffered very greatly from this breakdown, 
and where they have suffered from it directly, they are most bitter 
against it. Who can blame them? 

I thought, as I sat there and listened to the addresses of these 
gentlemen who have preceded me, how interesting it would be, how 
thrilling it would be to have a deaf man stand upon this platform, 
one who had acquired intelligible speech, one out of ten thousand 
who could sit in the audience and understand what these gentlemen 
have said, and could and would stand up here and defend the Oral 
method orally, stand up here and support Mr. Taylor’s statements 
with all the emphasis of his heart and soul because he believed in 
them. We do not see such a deaf man here. We see a very notable 
absence of deaf people. They take no great interest in this Conven- 
tion except to criticise it; they show no enthusiasm about the work 
of this Convention. We have met together to talk about the educa- 
tion of the deaf, and the deaf themselves reject what we are having 
to say. There must be some very profound reason for this, and I 
think that that reason should be clearly stated for the benefit of the 
public. 

It has always seemed to me that there is something radically 
wrong with oralism which cannot turn out deaf graduates who ap- 
preciate the value of the methods by which they were instructed. 
If it cannot develop their minds sufficiently to make them capable 
of judging what is good for them and what is not, it is surely very, 
very imperfect oralism; or if the process of Oral teaching is such a 
procrustean one that it leaves the vast majority of its subjects em- 
bittered, more or less dissatisfied, unappreciative, disloyal—if we 
may use the term in this connection—to the method by which they 
were educated, indifferent, if not hostile, to its progress in the edu- 
cation of their fellow-deaf, so that we find Congresses of the deaf in 
Germany—the home of pure oralism—in France, where manualism 
has no standing with the educational authorities; in Scotland, in 
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America, in Ireland, in Australia, almost every State Association of 
the Union, the National Association of the Deaf, and practically all 
organizations of deaf people, great and small—I say, if we find 
all of these associations and congresses from one side of the world 
to the other hammering against the pure Oral method, it seems to 
me an adequate explanation should be forthcoming by its friends. 

As I have said before, my attitude toward oralism has always 
been and is an optimistic attitude of suspended judgment. The 
possibilities of perfect oralism are too great to be lightly set aside. 
Its achievements in individual cases are too marvelous, too promis- 
ing, hold out too great hopes for us to condemn it without very thor- 
ough and very complete trial. I feel that we are attempting a work 
of infinite difficulty, and it calls for infinite faith and infinite pa- 
tience, unceasing analysis of the conditions of success and failure, 
unceasing adjustment of our theories to meet conditions as they de- 
velop. I believe the time has passed forever for an illogical com- 
promise between oralism and manualism. 

Mr. Taylor’s paper was a very, very strong one. His statement 
of conditions that exist in Combined schools I think is in the main 
accurate. I had five years’ experience teaching in the Combined 
system school which Mr. Taylor says he represents this morning, 
and very fully realize the great difficulties of successful Oral work 
in this school. But the same or greater difficulties are to be found 
in practically all the large Combined schools. We are meeting here 
a condition ; the Oral theory is beautiful in itself, but the question is 
what are we Combined system superintendents going to do? Now, 
Mr. Taylor mentioned a number of remedies. 

He says “get religion.” We must believe in our work. I think 
every teacher can give his heartiest commendation to that thought. 
We must have faith, we who have been Manual teachers, who have 
never taught Oral classes, must have faith in the possibilities of the 
Oral method. 

We must employ good teachers. 

It seems to me this point should be strongly emphasized—t. e¢., 
the need of TRAINED teachers of oralism. If you will pardon a direct 
application of one of Mr. Taylor’s Texas stories, more emphatic than 
polite, he has literally given the Combined systems school h—; and 
I might say that in following his thought I have done very much 
the same thing. It seems to me that the Combined system schools 
are on an illogical basis; they are trying to accomplish almost im- 
possibilities. It is impossible to readjust these conditions imme- 
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diately, but we must work toward their readjustment as rapidly as 
possible, and in doing that the very first step is to provide a sufficient 
number of thoroughly trained, educated, enthusiastic Oral teachers. 

This Association is deeply interested in promoting the instruc- 
tion of pupils in speech and lip-reading. Having taken the lead, it 
seems to me it behooves the Association to act as never before in the 
endeavor to provide a sufficient number of competent and thoroughly 
trained Oral teachers to meet the demand which will come in the 
next few years from the Combined system schools. They are not 
doing the work that they ought to do along Oral lines and to im- 
prove the work there must be brought in Oral teachers of sufficient 
and capable training. From my experience they are difficult to be 
had. 

Among other remedies, Mr. Taylor suggests that we should 
“have Oral and Manual departments separated, if possible.” This 
suggestion meets my hearty approval, and I believe that most super- 
intendents feel the same way; but as a practical condition it is a 
very difficult one to meet. However, in the new Oregon school we 
are building with this plan in view. 

3ut the real logic of Mr. Taylor’s paper is that the diagnosis 
gives no hope of cure, therefore gently puts an end to the patient. 
He has found the Combined system sadly wanting, found it past all 
hope of superior efficiency, and therefore he reads its death warrant 
in proposing as a remedy the banishing of signs from the education 
of the deaf, and other remedies which, if faithfully applied, tend 
only in less degree to the final extinction of manualism. 

As I have said before, I don’t feel competent to pass upon this 
question. I don’t know that what I would say would have any 
weight or value, but I would like to have this subject fully and 
amply discussed by the more experienced superintendents of Com- 
bined system schools. I would like to know how far they agree 
with what has been said today. If we are to continue manualism, 
if there are superintendents who actually believe in manualism, then 
it must be placed upon a scientific basis; it must be given all the ad- 
vantages in backing by cash, in interest, in sympathy and support, 
in assignment of trained teachers and expert supervision and every 
possible advantage claimed as necessary for the Oral school, and 
then if it cannot make good it must be consigned to the oblivion 
which it deserves. 

But it seems to me the deaf should have some voice in arrang- 
ing the funeral of the Combined system method, some voice in de- 
termining the manner in which they are to be taught. 
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THE PreEstpDENT: Dr. Tate wishes to add a few words. 


Dr. Tate: Mr. Chairman—One point was made in the paper 
which I believe was not taken up by any discussions, and that was 
the abnormal number of children who are dropped from the Oral 
Department in the Combined schools. I speak only for the Minne- 
sota school, and can say that a very small percentage of the children 
started orally are dropped from that department, and we are now 
starting all the pupils orally. 

There is a question which has been in my mind for some time, 
just whom we should drop and whom we should retain in that de- 
partment. That is a vital question, one that disturbs every teacher 
and every superintendent in the business, but my rule has been when 
children were good lip-readers, and even poor speakers, to retain 
them in the Oral department; if they had fairly good facility in 
speech, and still were not proficient in lip-reading, retain them in the 
Oral department. 

Now, you will find children in all classes and in all institutions 
some of whom are exceptionally good lip-readers that take impres- 
sions readily and quickly—it is just like taking two men and seating 
them at the table and teaching them telegraphy, one will take impres- 
sions very quickly and learn very quickly, the other will take them 
very slowly and will not succeed probably; the one who takes im- 
pressions slowly may have just as good a mind, be just as able to 
accomplish what he desires as the other, but that illustrates the 
difference. 

Now, I don’t know whether we have better teachers in Minne- 
sota in our Manual and Oral departments than other schools have; 
I know we have a good corps, but I do know that we should judge 
an institution, a work, by what it turns out. We have had, I think, 
as many students in the College as any institution in the country 
for many years; we have many who could have gone, but have not. 
We have an association of the deaf in our state which is conducted 
on a plan that would do credit to any institution of the kind in all 
this country. That association is in session in Minneapolis at this 
time. I have not a shadow of a doubt that the business there is 
being conducted as well and as easily as we are conducting the 
business of this convention. And all in the sign-language too. In 
that Combined school we have turned out these people, and I may 
say that almost without exception they are good self-supporting, 
happy citizens. What better results can we expect? What better 
result do we want? 
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THe Presipwent: Dr. Westervelt, Superintendent of the 
Western New York Institution, would like to speak a few words. 


Dr. WESTERVELT: I just want to say that I was brought up sur- 
rounded by the best use of the sign language, and used it for more 
than twenty years, socially, during my boyhood in Columbus and in 
teaching in Frederick, Maryland, in New York, and in Rochester, 
always believeing it an essential factor in the education and in the 
social life of the deaf. I hope never to be thought guilty of speak- 
ing deprecatingly of the great work that has been accomplished in the 
thousands who have been educated through the sign language, or of 
showing lack of personal interest in any who have been made what 
they are by it. I am always glad to meet any deaf men or women. 
I want their love as they have mine, and if the sign language has 
been made their mother tongue I am always thankful for my famil- 
iarity with it and enjoy talking with them through it. But my con- 
viction now is that, as compared with the English language, any use 
of signs by the deaf, young or old, dull or bright, in school or out, 
is regrettable, as the English language with no more effort to 
teachers or pupils can be made wholly adequate and satisfactory. 

Our President, Dr. Crouter, was a master of the sign lan- 
guage, and used it in teaching until, by experiment, he too became 
convinced that deaf children could do better school work without it; 
and the years the Pennsylvania Institution has since held to the Oral 
method are proof of the persistence of his conviction that his pupils 
could receive no benefit from signs. There are teachers in a num- 
ber of the schools in which signs are used who do not make signs 
themselves, and who advise their pupils to use English, and every one 
who heeds this advice proves its wisdom. The deaf boys and girls at 
Rochester enjoy free intercourse, conduct their games, their most 
excited discussions, and in their literary clubs read papers or debate 
to general edification, through English, and many of them do not 
know the meaning of signs when they see them made. 

THE PRESIDENT: The hour is getting too late for finishing 
the rest of the morning program. It has been suggested that we 
continue the present session a half hour longer, say to half past 
one, to enable us to finish up. Another suggestion is that we assem- 
ble this afternoon, after the entertainment by the deaf children, and 
complete what remains of the day’s work. Shall we continue now 
a half hour longer and get through, or shall we meet again this 
afternoon after the entertainment that is assigned to the children of 
this school ? 

Voices: Let us finish now. 
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THE PRESIDENT: It is suggested that we continue the session 
long enough to enable us to finish the program. I think perhaps 
that will be the wiser course. 

I have been greatly interested in the discussion that has fol- 
lowed the reading of Mr. Taylor’s able paper. I sympathize greatly 
with the superintendents of Combined schools who have addressed 
us upon the difficulties that confront them in connection with the 
subject of speech teaching in their respective institutions. I sym- 
pathize with them particularly because I experienced myself in 
full the difficulties that confront them today, and I want to say 
to them that in my judgment they will never secure what is regarded 
as the highest and best results of Oral instruction as long as they 
maintain or attempt to maintain Oral classes in a Combined system 
school. 

I do not say this in any spirit of criticism; they are doing 
the best they can, and I am surprised they accomplish as much as 
they do. But if you would have Oral work you must try for the 
real thing. For over twenty-five years in Philadelphia we have 
been fighting this question, and perhaps you will be surprised when 
I tell you that only next Fall will the last vestige of manual work 
be eliminated from our school. 

It has been fully proven that it is quite possible to teach deaf 
children by and through speech methods. There is no doubt about 
it, and I can assure the gentlemen who have addressed us this 
morning that if they will visit the Oral schools that I can name, 
they will return to their homes fully satisfied that it is possible 
to educate the deaf by and through speech. They need not trouble 
themselves about the extent of that education; I know that it is 
possible to carry deaf children just as far by and through speech 
methods as it is by manual or sign methods. I do not deny the 
possibility of teaching deaf children by and through sign-language 
methods. I know that it can be done; I did it for seventeen or 
eighteen years myself. I also know that it can be done by and 
through speech methods, and inasmuch as the deaf must live in a 
world not of deaf people, but of hearing and speaking people, we 
must see to it that they are sent out from our schools prepared to live 
with the hearing and not with the deaf. 

Now, I would just say to the gentlemen who have this morn- 
ing expressed their difficulties that the best thing for them to do, if 
they will be advised by my experience, is to establish separate 
Oral departments in their respective schools. That is the sure way 
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out of their troubles. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf I 
really believe would today be a Combined system school if we had 
not started out by the establishment of a separate Oral department. 
We worked by and through that department until we became fully 
satisfied as to the possibilities of speech methods in teaching our 
pupils. Then the process of elimination began, and we carried on 
the work slowly, year after year, and year after year, often fearful 
of our ground, but always hopeful, until today the very last classes 
of manually taught pupils have been discontinued, and next Fall the 
school will open as an Oral school throughout. 

We have had no trouble in sending our graduates down to 
Washington to Gallaudet College. We sent down last year a class of 
ten, and they had no difficulty whatever in making the entrance 
examination. Four of them left because, as I have been informed, 
they thought the work was too easy; they went home and are attend- 
ing high schools for the hearing, and, you will be pleased to learn, 
they are standing well in their classes. The Clarke School, as is 
well known, sends its graduates to Harvard. 

I am sure we can satisfy these gentlemen upon the point as to 
the extent the deaf may be taught by and through speech. But to 
succeed fully they must begin in the right way. They are struggling 
today in their schools in consequence of the presence of two systems 
diametrically opposed to each other. The task they are attempting 
is too great; divide and conquer. 

I sympathize with a speech teacher in a Combined system 
school. It is easy enough for the manual teacher, but for the speech 
teacher working against all the apathy that is bound to exist from 
top to bottom in such schools, the burden is too severe. I know 
what it is perfectly well, and I say the task is a most laborious one, 
and I greatly sympathize with every such teacher because of the 
obstacles that confront her at every stage of her work. 

Are there any other Superintendents of Combined system 
schools who would like to occupy a few minutes in discussing this 
question? We don’t want to close the doors. I think the session has 
been a very profitable one. I am sure that we have gained much 
from the free and friendly discussion of this subject. Everything 
that has been said has been said in the most friendly way, in the most 
helpful way, and that is the spirit that we wish to have pervade the 
sessions of this meeting. 

The next topic on the program, in regular order, is a paper by 
Miss Agnes Steinke, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, on 
the subject of “School-room Findings.” 
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SCHOOL-ROOM FINDINGS. 


By AcNEs STEINKE, AN INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE 
Dear, CounciL BLurrFs, lowa. 


The old saying “Practice makes perfect” is nowhere more prac- 
tically demonstrated than in a beginning class of deaf children who 
are taught speech. Every element given must be repeated till it 
is made without any mental effort. 

As soon as the pupil understands why he is doing tongue gym- 
nastics, he is willing to try, and is pleased when success follows his 
efforts. 

Those elements which we consider easiest, which can be seen, 
are given first. The two first, p and f, present no difficulties; t is 
usually given without much trouble. I remember once having a 
pupil who worked a month on t; had tried everything I could think 
of, when finally by chewing the tip of the tongue as it were, between 
her front teeth and gradually drawing it back, a good t was given. 
The next element, s, often takes much patient work. Webster says 
give s with the point of the tongue up. The sharp stage s cannot be 
given with the point of the tongue down. I have never succeeded in 
teaching a congenitally deaf child a stage s, and the ordinary s can 
be given just as well, and I believe more easily, with the tongue 
down. Neither position can be seen in speech and sh must be taught 
with the tongue up, therefore I always teach s point down. It is 
one of the elements which deaf children like to leave off, both at the 
beginning of a word and at the end, and therefore needs much drill 
in syllables. After one more element, sh, has been given, I believe 
the class is ready to take voice. 

We want him to use these sounds in words. A mistake in a 
single element is much harder to detect than in a combination, and 
the sooner the pupil begins to practice them in combinations the 
better it will be for his future connected speech. Now it becomes 
necessary for him to consciously hold his tongue in the position of 
rest. This I have found very hard for most pupils to do, but the 
time spent in learning it is time well spent. By position of rest is 
meant the tongue lying motionless in a concave form, naturally in 
the mouth, and the mouth well open, as wide as is required for a 
good a, 5. When he can do this, he is ready to begin practicing com- 
binations. He can give the first four, the fundamental vowels, in 
this position by only changing the lips: 4, a, 6, 66. 
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Beginning with the mouth well open and gradually closing and 
shaping the lips, he learns to give them in this succession much more 
easily than if each is taught separately without any reference to the 
preceding. 

And now the exercises which are the beginning of accent and 
syllabication are started, combining two or three combinations: ta 
tata, foofafoo, shoo papa shoo, sasata, etc. 

The corresponding short vowels are given as soon as a long 
vowel is approximately perfect. Exercises with two, three, and four 
syllables are given progressively with accent on the proper syllable. 
If the pupil can say s6fa’fa easily, he will learn to say umbrel’la much 
more easily. I do not mean to say that I would give any such word 
now, but give much drill work leading to it. I like to use the motion 
of the hand to show the length of the vowels and to drill mostly in 
concert, having a single pupil, who has a weak voice and cannot be 
heard with the others, occasionally give a series alone. This makes 
a pleasant change from the individual work a great deal of which 
must of necessity be done. If these exercises immediately follow a 
breathing exercise, and are given with energy, they strengthen the 
voice, give confidence to the timid, and fix the long and short vowels, 
as does no other exercise I have ever used. It seems to take no more 
time to teach vowel equivalents if given in the writing whenever they 
occur, and to give each with its proper diacritical mark than to teach 
a system of marking which appears in no readers nor in the dic- 
tionary. I know that in this many most successful teachers differ. 

By using the letter which is most commonly used in each posi- 
tion, and marking as an error in a lip-reading exercise a combina- 
tion which is rarely or never used, the pupil will learn how to pro- 
nounce new words which he meets in the second and third years of 
his work correctly. This is a most important point in my opinion, 
and is more especially true when we begin to use a vowel between 
two consonants. 

The order in which the other vowels are given is of secondary 
importance, being generally governed by the vocabulary we wish to 
teach, but always reserving long a (4) which is by far the most 
difficult, to the last. This sound is seldom given correctly by pupils 
in the middle and upper grades. 

The consonants are not so easily disposed of. There are sev- 
eral, each of which I would like to reserve to the last, but the vowels 
are the carriers of speech; on them depends mostly the intelligibility 
of speech, so that, perhaps, the order is not more important after all; 
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m, n, and h require much careful teaching and drill work, and better 
results are reached if they are given late in the work—say just be- 
fore y and ng; h is most successfully taught before short e (&). 
If the pupil attains considerable proficiency in imitation before the 
most difficult sounds are given, many of the bad results familiar to 
every teacher of speech may be avoided. In my last class I did not 
teach j, zh, ng, nor initial y till the second year. The teacher must 
always be her own judge about this because the classes differ so 
much in ability. 

Side by side with the new elements is the accent and syllabica- 
tion work, growing more and more difficult till mew words are pro- 
nounced. Here are a few exercises which will show the character 
of what is meant: 

1. ba be bon 

aba abe a boo 
a babe boo 


No 


ta ta to(e) too 
ati ata a to(e) atoo 
atita a td(e)tdo 

This work takes the place in a measure of the continuous talk- 
ing which a hearing child does. By this I mean the child gains 
fluency and intelligibility by repeating these and similar exercises. 
They seem a little like rhymes to him, and he likes to give them and 
often does much practicing on them when alone. 

Ickery, dickery, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock. 

When the class can give such an exercise well, many easy verses, 
prayers, and Mother Goose rhymes are given and drilled in the 
same way. I count the syllables in each line and mark the accent. 

The consonant combinations are drilled together with the vowels 
usually following them as, 
pré pro pri 
sta stoo ste 
spo ska_scré 
try tru troop 


In this work I like to use my fingers to show how many ele- 
ments are to be given, and which are given so closely together that 
they have the effect of one element. 

In order to judge the work of a beginning class I would not care 
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to know the number of words taught, but would prefer to hear an 
exercise read. I believe the first year’s work should have for its aim 


the perfection of nearly all the common combinations—syllables, 


An element or even a combination may sound very well when given 
alone, but later on, when the child gives the same in connected 
speech, we do not recognize it. Herein lies the answer to the ques- 
tion so often asked: Why is the speech in the lower grades so much 
better than in the middle grades? Another reason for concert work 
is: pupils do not talk too fast; I insist on their keeping with the 
pointer in reading from the blackboard, and with the motion of my 
hand in a memory exercise. A great amount of drill work can be 


covered in a short time and be done in a very effective manner in 


concert, but it is not easy work for the teacher. 


The forms: a tooth, a foot, an arm are not given, but always my 
tooth, my foot, my arm, and a little later Paul’s tooth, Papa’s hand, 
sister’s arm. Though a form may be correct and may seem easier, 


do not for that reason alone teach it unless it is the form commonly 


used. How often we hear a deaf child say: May I drink some 


water? Do we ever say: What are on the table? 


Three 


c 


ipples are 


on the table. It would seem just as consistent to me to say What 


are the matter? ‘Two horses are running away. 


In the second and third year much attention is given to phras- 
ing. If the five-slate system is used, a slight pause at the end of 
each column will add much to the intelligibility, or if that system is 
not used, some mark used to show where a pause should be made, has 


the same effect. Pupils soon learn where to put these marks, and it 


may be given as a part of their written work 


I prefer to teach the present tense first and then in the beginning 
of the second year give the singular pronouns and require the pupils 
to conjugate in the primary tenses, and as soon as these are mastered, 
give the plural pronouns. These forms, if thoroughly drilled, pre- 


vent many mistakes common to the intermediate classes. 


All drill 


work is put up fresh on the blackboard every morning to make the 
pupil familiar with any and all possible arrangements and new work, 


though only slightly changed, commands more interest. 

The points here mentioned are those which have impressed 
themselves most forcibly in my teaching, but may not be in the least 
better than different ways and means of reaching equally good re- 


sults, found by others. 
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STORY WORK. 


By Martrua C. Bett, INstructor IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Mr. Arry, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


It is quite as true, I think, that every one likes a story as it is 
that “every one loves a lover.” And it is this liking that has led the 
teacher, especially the teacher of the deaf, to seize upon the story as 
a subject for language study, to use it for the twofold purpose of 
feeding the child’s interest and teaching him the King’s English. 

Story work for the first few years can be carefully mapped out, 
for children at so early a stage of language development are not 
very particular as to the kind of story they have. Miss Sweet’s 
Readers and chart stories supply material enough for several years. 
These stories, as we all know, must be of the simplest kind and told 
in the simplest way. However, in attempting to make simple, one 
should be careful not to distort the meaning of the story, as is some- 
times the case. For instance, in this story: 

“Yesterday John went into the garden. He carried a pail. He 
picked berries, and put them into the pail. He saw a snake crawling 
on the ground. He was frightened. He dropped the pail and ran 
to the house.” 

To say, “He picked berries. He saw a snake,” is distorting the 
meaning of the story. It should be, “While he was picking berries, 
he saw a snake,” or, “After he had picked a few berries, he saw a 
snake.” Many will cry out against this apparently indiscriminate 
use of past progressive or past perfect tense with so undeveloped a 
class, and their reasons for so doing are well founded; but, unless a 
teacher is willing to take Providence by the hand and, for the sake 
of sense, give a verb form which the class has not had and which it 
is not likely to need again for some time, then, I say, she should 
confine herself to stories that have only tense ideas of tenses that 
have been or are being taught. To teach, “He picked berries. He 
saw a snake,” in this connection is giving the class a wrong value for 
past tense and one that it will take some other teacher farther along 
the line many weary months to uproot. 

These stories in the beginning, of course, must be more or less 
bare as to detail, but just as soon as it is possible more life and color 
should be infused into them. The plot of the story need be no more 
complex than at first, but it should have all the little interesting de- 
tails that hold back the point of the story and make it so exciting 
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when it does come. Let John go to pick berries, but have a desire 
for shortcake prompt his going. Make the berries big and juicy and 
the day bright and warm, and have him thinking all the while of the 
fun of it. Then let the snake enter, even as it did in the Garden of 
old, and let John’s flight be accompanied by screams and excitement. 

We have all agreed, I believe, that pantomime is indispensable 
in beginning such work. However, it is as often harmful later on 
as it is helpful in the beginning. Most of us who have worked with 
older pupils who are lip-readers know that an accompaniment of 
pantomime in telling a story confuses them by distracting their atten- 
tion from the lips. It is harmful, too, in that if it is too much in- 
dulged in the pupils will come to remember the pictured actions alone 
and to discard the language altogether. 

As pupils progress they are eager for stories of what teacher did 
when she was a little girl. In giving such stories the teacher not 
only has an opportunity to teach much of the language that is inci- 
dent to child life, but to establish a bond of friendship and comrade- 
ship with her pupils that is obviously much to be desired. 

Pupils are eager, too, for such stories as “Red Riding Hood,” 
“The Little Red Hen,” and “Jack and the Beanstalk.” It is my 
experience that deaf children have an enormous appetite for folk 
and fairy tales. In the library of the institution with which I am 
connected we have a large assortment of such books. They are 
always out, and they must be replaced oftener than any other class 
of books. With some children the appetite is appeased by the time 
they reach the eighth or ninth grade, but with others, slower ones, 
it is still hearty after they have reached the high classes. 

Fairy and folk tales have a distinct advantage for purposes of 
teaching. They are conversational in style, and from them much 
every-day language can be learned. The fable, too, serves this end 
very well. “Fables and Folk Stories,” by Horace E. Scudder, is a 
very good collection for school-room use. For older pupils, a very 
good exericse is to take a familiar tale, as “Cinderella” or “Red Rid- 
ing Hood,” of some four or five pages in length, and require pupils 
to read it and then condense it to a page and a half or two pages of 
manuscript, and give the salient facts of the story. A great deal of 
this kind of reading and reproduction can be given to pupils well 
along in intermediate and beginning advanced work. And, it is the 
very best way of teaching idioms and every-day expressions. I 
would rather trust, for purposes of teaching, good stories, with 
idioms naturally and pointedly put, than all the drill work on idioms 
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from phrase books and collections of idioms that could possibly be 
given. 

Fables are not so easily handled as folk and fairy tales. They 
are not so interesting at first sight, and are rather subtle, and deaf 
children as a rule, I think, do not take kindly to them in the begin- 
ning. But as soon as they get the idea that the object of the story 
is to point a moral, they like them much better. The teacher will 
have to help them see the moral at first, but a little later, if required 
to stick at it, they can search it out without any help. For instance: 
After you have given the story of the farmer who offered in turn a 
bundle of sticks to each of his quarrelsome sons to be broken, and 
upon their failure to do so, gave them each a single stick which was 
easily broken, and have dwelt upon the moral that there is strength 
in union, then follow it up in a few days with the story of the four 
bulls in the same pasture whom a lion from afar off desired for his 
prey, and who, realizing that the four together were more than a 
match for him, managed to set them quarreling so that they sepa- 
rated, and, when that was accomplished, easily made a meal of each. 
If it is a good class they will see the similarity of the stories very 
quickly, but if it is a slow one, it may take an unspeakably long time 
for them to see it. But do not tell them; keep the facts of the story 
before them, ask them questions, do anything at all but tell them the 
point. They will get it after a while; even the fellow whom you 
thought a dolt will surprise you in the end. And after he has got 
this one, he will be twice as able and as quick to get the next one. 
Just here let me say that perhaps one fault with some of us teachers 
of the deaf is that we do not believe enough in our pupils. We do 
not believe them capable of searching out meanings for themselves, 
even though the language in which the meanings are clothed has 
never been drilled upon. We explain too much. In fact, I some- 
times think that in our ardor to make things clear we explain all the 
sense and emphasis right out of the story. We should let the pupils 
think for themselves more; we should let them reason and infer. 
And, in giving them fables, you give them a very good chance to do 
this. 

Nature stories claim a share of attention. The life story of the 
bee or frog is quite interesting to most children, and, in learning 
such stories, they come into touch in a more sympathetic way with 
the great spirit of life everywhere about them. And, to digress a 
little, except by teaching deaf children to read, we can do little more 
for them than to lead them into harmony with nature and into an 
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unbounded appreciation of her wondrous secrets, for, in the lonelier 


years of their after-school life, the changing seasons, the shifting 
sky, the far-off hills, the hangbird’s nest, and the violet will be com- 
panions between whom and them there will always be a means of 


communication. 

Historical and biographical stories have a very large interest 
for deaf children, and form a background for the teaching of history 
as such. In fact, they are so much a part of history teaching that I 
need give them no special mention. 

Bible stories have a place, too, and I would plead that, in telling 
them, the language of the Bible be used as far as possible, especially 
those in the New Testament. There is always something garish 
about the story of the birth of Our Saviour in modern, every-day 
English, and it is positively hideous when adapted, as I have seen it, 
for the deaf and dumb. In extenuation of this, let me say that if the 
language of the Bible is ever to mean anything to them they must 
begin to familiarize themselves with it in school. 

As the work progresses mythological tales may take the place of 
fairy and folk tales. In our own school we use “Old Greek Stories,” 
by James Baldwin. They are beautiful little stories, beautifully 
told. They can be used primarily as reading lessons. Let them be 
read during the evening study hour, and be reproduced in the school- 
room in a condensed form. A good class can easily do a story of 
this kind four or five pages in length if they are carefully led up to 
it. In this way also Scudder’s “Book of Legends” may be used. It 
contains “The Wandering Jew,” “The Flying Dutchman,” ‘The 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,” and many another fanciful tale. 

Following these may come such stories as “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” (a very good abridged form of which may be had 
in Baldwin’s Reader), “Dog of Flanders,” and the stories of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Roundtable. But by this time 
our pupils are beginning to study literature, and the humble term of 
story work is no longer used. 

But before we leave the subject let me say a little more. I would 
advocate that very early the teacher begin to employ in her stories 
such language as she would employ in teaching a class of hearing 
children. Be sure that the stories are interesting, and that the sense 
of them is not beyond the children’s grasp, and then go ahead. Use 
idioms wherever they fit and any verb forms that are needed to make 
sense, and do not worry because the language used could not be well 
put in the five states. Take care, take very good care of the sense, 
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and you will find that the language will do a great deal toward 
taking care of itself. 

[ do not feel that it is necessary, or even desirable, after I have 
given a story to ask questions about it; that is, if my class is beyond 
the primary department. If I do, the class comes to depend upon 
the questions to unravel the meaning of the story, and without them 
they are unable to sense it at all. It is a good plan to get pupils away 
from depending upon questions as soon as you can, and to teach 
them to grasp the story as a whole from the lips or from the printed 
page. -\fter the story has been understood and reproduced by the 
class, I think the subject-matter of it may well form a basis for some 
drill work in questions and answers, but I should not make the ques- 
tions a part of the development of the story. 

The question of marking reproduced stories is not a serious one 
with primary and intermediate teachers, but it is a very serious one 
with advanced teachers. Personally, I do not believe in being a 
martyr to a blue pencil. I do not believe in going through each 
paper that is handed in and shaping it up in every point where it is 
deficient. If I attempted to do this, and at the same time give as 
much story work as my classes are able to do, I should find, I am 
afraid, that all my waking hours were occupied in marking. Nor 


_do I, on the other hand, believe in discarding work without some 


attention being paid to it. 

A good plan, I have found, is to go through papers at a glance, 
as it were. Ifa paper is hopelessly bad, I write across it, “You do 
not understand the story. Do it over again,” and jot down the name 
of the pupil who has given me the paper on a pad that I have by me 
for the purpose. When the story is handed in in good shape, I 
mark off his name. If a paper is good as to thought, but “deaf- 
mutey” as to language, I mark it “Poor in language—again.” Gen- 





erally speaking I offer no help to the pupil who has given me the 
paper, for it is the result of careless, hurried work. And if the pupil 
is allowed to work out his own salvation in this matter, his next story 
will be well done at first. Ifa paper is, on the whole, pretty good, 
but has a few slips, as in the use of a when-clause and a period after 
it, I enclose the mistake, usually uncorrected, in brackets, and the 
pupil understands that he is to write the correct form twenty-five 
times and hand it into me. Ifa paper is paragraphed or punctuated 
badly, I make note of it, and require it to be done again. If a mis- 
take occurs which shows plainly that the pupil making it, or maybe 
the whole class, needs drill upon a certain point, I underline the mis- 
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take and write “see me” above it. The next day in class the “see 
mes” are all attended to. I do not try to have any story perfectly 
done—children should not be expected to do things perfectly—but I 
do try to make each story a little more perfect than the last one. 
Now, let me put in a plea for a thing which, properly speaking, 
may not be a part of my subject at all—that is, poetry for deaf chil- 
dren, and a great deal of it. I make bold to mention it on the ground 
that a story may be told in poetry. I make the plea for it because 
deaf children like it, just as they like to dance and clap their hands 
in unison, and because it gives them a more natural development. 
Anyone who knows anything of orally conducted chapel services 
knows how quickly the children respond when some hymn with a 
swing to it, as “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” is announced. I do 
feel quite sure that they have a keen relish for the steady beat of 
syllable upon syllable, and for—yes, I will say it—poetic expression. 
I was once teaching a class that little poem of Stevenson’s where the 
moon-lady came and picked all the star-daisies out of the sky at 
night, so that at morning not a daisy was left, and when I had fin- 
ished and looked to see if my class had appreciated it, one little girl— 
and she had been born deaf—said, her eyes half closed by the fancy 
upon her, “It is just like a fairy story.” The same little girl and 
the same class a little later in their career entered without any hesi- 
tation into the wild, reckless, daring measures of “Oh, young Loch- 
invar is come out of the west,” and laughed uproariously when ‘The 
bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume.” Especially 
would I plead for the simple poems that describe nature which are 
to be found in children’s readers. They heighten the children’s ap- 
preciation of nature, I am sure, and give them expression for the 
feelings that rise whenever they are minded to behold her. 


CULTURAL STUDIES FOR THE DEAF. 


By Emma Roserts, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DkEaf, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A certain amount of theory is necessary for any work that is 
to have continuous results, so results may reasonably presuppose a 
working theory; but today I shall speak only of results brought 
about_.in third and fourth grade classes. 

Each year in a progressive school finds more or less experiment 
going on, though probably the word experiment is not used pub- 
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licly. Especially is this the case in the third and fourth grades; 
those grades of such continuous drill that often they are somewhat 
dreaded by teachers, because the need for drill is so apparent, and 
it must be so continually kept up, that the question of interesting the 
class is often so overshadowed by the necessity of insisting upon the 
correct expression of the work in hand that it becomes narrow- 
ing, and often the pupils’ outlook seems to be bounded by the 
four walls of the school-room; and at the most, the limit of interest 
is only the length of the railroad between the school and the child’s 
home, which is generally within the state limits. So the question of 
having supplementary work of a nature to take the children into the 
life of others, to open their eyes to the great human interests of the 
round world and to human nature all around the world, is one to 
which thought should be given as early as possible in school life. 
Yet it must be in a simple and familiar way, remembering the old 
adage that ‘Like seeks like,’ or, as we may express it, that children 
like other children. 

Two years ago when our third and fourth grade teachers en- 
tered their class-rooms in September, and found on the walls a map 
of the state, one of the United States, and one of the world, and also 
a globe, curiosity arose as to whether travel classes were to be 
conducted, and if so, how far we were to go. The reply was that 
we were to take those children around the world. 

Any trip depends for its success largely upon the personnel of 
the party. As in the third grades we are accompanied by Jane 
Andrews’ seven little sisters, and in the fourth grades each and 
all of them are still with us, we are practically sure of the result. 

The introduction of the class to these children must be some- 
what slow. In the third grade, until Christmas, the maps are used 
largely as busy work and rewards, the children of their own accord 
finding the location of the school and of their own homes on the 
state map. The shape of the state and its location in the United 
States, with the difference in the proportions on the two maps, being 
shown. Then the general shape of the United States, both in the 
single map, and in that of the world, and also on the globe. All 
this, given as rewards for drill-work well done, is easily remembered 
and fixes proportion and direction quite as easily as does the plan of 
the teacher’s desk, the school-room, etc., and has the merit of being 
much more interesting. 

When we come to the introduction of the children, we generally 
begin with the Little Brown Baby. The story has been condensed, 
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yet with suitable additions, as you may see by our texts; and in the 
Oral classes may be given as a speech-reading exercise, accompanied 
by the map to the extent of showing that her home was somewhere 
in South America. Then for a few days the class is questioned a 
few minutes every day on this story, stress being placed on her direc- 
tion from us and our direction from her. ‘The stencil illustrating it 
is put on the wall slate with colored crayons. This is the general 
method used with all the stories. The seven stencil pictures are left 
on the wall slate, doing double duty, as they are used for comparison 
of the stories, and are also a very suitable school-room decoration. 

In the fourth grade each story is enlarged as to detail and appli- 
cation, but the general method is the same. 

Now what is the result of this supplementary work, for such 
itis. In the first place, it takes the children out of their own narrow 
world, and early in their career shows them another. There is no 
teacher in this work who has not had occasion to lament the self- 
centered life of her pupils. More than anything we have found this 
opens the way for them into the g-eat world of human interest. 

As they learn that Agoonack did not go to school, because there 
was no school for her: that Gemila must be continually on the 
move, because water and grass are scarce in the desert, their sym- 
pathies are called out, and they begin to compare their own condi- 
tion with that of the girls in these stories, to their own great content. 

It is a beautiful thing to see a new thought awaken in a child's 
mind. And last winter, when the third of these stories was given, 
the very smallest of the third-grade pupils jumped up, seized the 
globe, and turning it around, touching every part of it with her 
finger, she said: “Girls, girls, girls, girls.” \We knew that she had 
stepped out into a large world, inhabited by girls, with all of whom 
she had a common interest. .\nd this was shown in the fourth 
grades when one of the pupils asked if Pen-se, the Chinese Sister, 
sold fish to Mrs. Mills at Cheefoo. Mrs. Mills visited us when she 
was last in this country and the child remembered her. Without 
hesitation we have Pen-se call on Mrs. Mills once a week, and next 
year we may have a deaf cousin of hers at Mrs. Mills’ school. 

Then too this work, more than anything we have tried, has 
helped solve the problem of awakening an interest in books and 
starting third-grade pupils in intelligent reading. 

One of the children in this grade is a day pupil, and the morning 
after she had had the story of Agoonack, she brought a book to 
school in which was a picture of an Eskimo girl. That started the 
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others, and since then books in the school-house library are searched 
with real interest, and moreover they are read, as was found when 
an expression used in answer to a question in written work was cor- 
rected, and three of the class brought books in which this expression 
was found, and proudly showed it in actual print; and they felt that 
they had scored a great point when their right to use it was acknowl- 
edged. 

The illustrated weekly papers and the magazines, if obtainable, 
are searched for pictures bearing on these subjects, and it is a proud 
day for a pupil when he or she can bring a new one to school and 
hang it in the proper place. 

This work touches our school life at all points. In language 
the drill work is half solved. Why, because they become of thrilling 
interest as they think out the answers from these stories, and here it 
is we find that Jeanette and Louise are their real ideals, because they 
go to school and learn, as the children say, and that their sym- 
pathies are all with Agoonack because oil is part of her daily diet, 
and it is then we learn that the oil our pupils know is nearly all of 
the castor variety. So we do not wonder at their sympathy for the 
Eskimo maiden. 

We also find that boy nature is the same the world over, for 
they like to play that they are Gemila and Ali, because, to use their 
expression, it is just the same as a show with the tents and camels. 

The teacher is never at a loss for interesting matter for speech- 
reading drills, and these foreign names and places make fine speech 
work and chart drills, and the whole thing is geography. 

Moreover, it correlates with other branches of school work. 
Our art teacher most kindly worked with us as you may see from the 
illustrations. Drawing a picture of these children from a descrip- 
tion is a pleasant variety when the class is tired of describing a 
picture, and the result is quite as certain to show accuracy, both in 
detail of knowledge and in expression, only it is in a different way. 

The latest third-grade development, as a result of this work, 
was the demanding of what the children themselves have named 
“map stories,” that is, stories that are located in a definite place. 
For instance, the story in Far and Near, of Bessie and her mother 
going on a train and Bessie losing her hat, is now called a book story 
and is received with scorn. But when Bessie and her mother are 
on a train going from Indianapolis to Chicago, it becomes a map 
Story and is welcomed, because they can pull down the map and 


find the places and the directions. 
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It also awakens thought as to the kind of stories they wish 
to have, as we found when several small boys informed us day after 
day that cowboys live in the west, and they kept this up until a thril- 
ling cowboy story was given them. And we find that in the future 
we shall have to intersperse stories of foreign boys. For in the 
school world, as in the business world, the supply should be equal 
to the demand, and as the apperceptive faculty is trained boys must 
have their own kind to whom they may apply the knowledge gained, 
as well as the girls. 

So much for third-grade results. What of those in the fourth 
grades? An increasing interest in reading; a somewhat surprising 
knowledge of the products of various climates; an acquaintance with 
the names, location, and shape of the continents and oceans; a 
realization of the differences of race and habits, as one fourth-grade 
class showed, when they wrote their own stories of an American 
girl; an intelligent interest in simple stories of travel; a desire for 
collecting foreign post cards, knowing that they are foreign; the 
interested use of the dictionary, though this really begins in the 
third grade when they hunt up the pictures of the strange animals; a 
fine experience in letter writing, as they write letters to these Seven 
Sisters—the teacher writing her reply. And here is a pitfall for the 
teacher. On the first day of school one of the fourth-grade teachers 
put a letter on the wall slate, purporting to be written to the class 
by Agoonack. One of the boys promptly laughed at it. On being 
asked his reason, he said that the term before she had told them that 
Agoonack could neither read nor write, and he knew that no one 
could learn to write such a letter in three months. So the teacher 
must keep wide-awake as to these replies. 

With all this there is that intangible broadening of ideas and 
ideals for which we are working and which is so hard to definitely 
explain. This was clearly shown when a gentleman, who was born 
in Siam, and had spent his early boyhood there, gave a lecture to our 
pupils. The children in these grades showed almost more interest 
in the details of his story than those in the upper classes. In fact, 
one third-grade class showed so much enthusiasm and so much real 
knowledge of what had been told them, that, on the principle of 
striking while the iron was hot, the teacher worked all the next day 
on what might be called Siamese lines. All her illustrations and 
stories being placed there, even to ihe problems in arithmetic, and 
she afterwards felt that this was one of the most successful, as well 
as one of the happiest days of the whole school year. 
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Our experience as to the benefits from this work on the fifth- 
grade classes is limited as yet, as the work was introduced for the 
first time when the classes were doing their fourth-grade work. 
Yet the fifth-grade teachers say that with their classes this year 
there was no difficulty in making them understand the different races 
and their dispersion; climate and products were already practically 
known. Much detail work was shortened, and, as a whole, the work 
in geography was much simplified. 

I have only touched on the results of this work. We look for- 
ward to it with great interest, seeing where we can improve on what 
we have done, and feeling sure that, through this kind of work, 
our children will be brought into closer touch with the heart of 
things—the interest that there is in the touch with humanity. 


In the afternoon at 3 o'clock there was presented in the College 
Auditorium a pleasing entertainment by pupils of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Day Schools for the Deaf, consisting of gymnastic drills with 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs, two piano solos, a recitation, a spring 
dance and May pole, and a Dutch dance, followed by a play: 
Act I. Before the war—a scene on Boston Common; ball drill; Act 
II. After the war—a colonial party, ending with Washington’s fare- 
well speech to the army. 

This was followed by a paper by Mr, A. J. Winnie, State In- 
spector of Schools for the Deaf of Wisconsin. The paper, which 
was illustrated by stereopticon views, follows: 


THE WISCONSIN DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


By A. J. Wrynte, State INsPEcTOR OF SCHOOLS FOR THE Deaf, 
Manpison, Wis. 


I heard a young man deliver an address a few weeks ago, who 
arose and began in this manner: “Ladies and Gentlemen, my re- 
marks this evening will be short but brief.” He expressed my sen- 
timents exactly this afternoon. I assure you that my remarks will 
be short. 

I do not intend this afternoon to go into the history of the Day 
School movement in Wisconsin—for it is with the Day Schools that 
I am connected—but I do wish .o tell, for the benefit of those who 
do not already know, what provision the State of Wisconsin has 
made for the establishment of the Oral Day Schools. There are 
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twenty-two of these schools in existence, located as nearly as possi- 


ble in cities and villages at the centers of population in our State. 
The State appropriates $150 for each child enrolled in one of these 
schools for 180 days during the year. It also provides that the par- 
ents or guardians of deaf children between the ages of 6 and 16, who 
are incapacitated from attending public school because of this deaf- 
ness, shall send such children to some school for the education of 
the deaf for at least eight months during the vear. Through the 
efforts of all those interested in the public Day Schools of our State 
a law was enacted by the last legislature providing for the appro- 
priation of an extra S100 for the payment of board of those children 
who do not live in the cities where the Day Schools for the Deaf are 
located, but who wish to attend the school. 

These schools are purely Oral, and are connected with the pub- 
lic day-school system of the cities or villages in which they are 
located. I mean by this that they are as much a part of our public 
school system as any hearing departments. They are supervised by 
the superintendent of schools, managed by the school board, and 
are housed in the same building with the hearing children. This 
gives them an opportunity to mingle with the children in the hear- 
ing departments on the playground at recess time, and before and 
after school. One of the greatest advantages of these schools is 
that they permit 75 per cent of the children who attend them to re- 
main at home with their’ parents while receiving their education. 

Now, one word concerning the lantern slides which I have 
brought with me. They were not prepared especially for an au- 
dience of this character, but rather to overcome a difficulty which 
we have to contend with so much in Wisconsin. So many parents 
of deaf children seem to feel that if they allow the fact that they 
have such children to become known, it is going to work some hard- 
ship on them, either by having these children taken away from home 
or by being embarrassed otherwise. In consequence of this they 
conceal the fact that they have these children, and bring pressure to 
bear upon their neighbors and friends to prevent their giving this 
information to the proper authorities. Hence, I conceived the idea 
of an illustrated lecture. Since I could not bring people to the deaf 
schools so that they might see what was being done there, I might 
at least take the pictures of these schools to the parents and friends 
of these deaf children, and in this way acquaint them with what we 
are trying to do. So I have taken my camera with me on my various 
trips about the State, and when I have found something that I 
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thought would be interesting to the parents or friends of these un- 
fortunate children I have taken a photograph of it. From these 
photographs I have prepared the lantern slides. I hope by means 
of this illustrated talk to interest many people in the education of 
the deaf who otherwise would know nothing about it. 

The Milwaukee school is the largest Day School for the Deaf 
in the State, having an enrollment for the past year of 81. The 
Eau Claire school ranks next to Milwaukee in size, having an en- 
rollment the past year of 30. I have already mentioned as one of 
the strongest of the Day School features the fact that many of the 
children enrolled are able to remain at home. The following inci- 
dent, I feel sure, will make it evident that such is the case: About 
two vears ago the father and mother of a little deaf girl named 
Sarah, residing in the city of Rice Lake, were becoming very 
anxious about her education. They were dreading the day when it 
would be necessary for them to send her away to school. They 
finally hit upon the idea of establishing a School for the Deaf in 
their own city. They worked very earnestly toward this end, and 
their efforts were crowned with success. Little Sarah was about 
six vears of age when she entered school, and was unable to say a 
word. The teacher of this school told me that after the school had 
been in progress for about a month the father of little Sarah made 
a visit to her room one day. When Sarah saw her father enter the 
room she ran over to him, and, putting her arms around his neck, 
said, “Papa, I love vou.” I am certain you will all agree that a 
school of that kind is worth while. 

\ year ago, when visiting the Eau Claire school one morning, 
I noticed a little fellow about four years of age in the school, who 
was crying as if his heart would break. It seemed that this was his 
first or second day in school, and his grief at being parted from his 
mother and home was very much in evidence. The thought came 
to me that while his grief was so great because of being separated 
from his mother for only a day, still he was indeed fortunate in 
being able to return to his home every evening where he might still 


be one of the family group, and that these relationships might be 
continued during his school course. I had a picture taken of this 
little boy at this time in his attitude of dejection. Several months 
afterward, when I visited this same school, I found a great trans- 
formation in the little fellow. He was perfectly happy with his 
school life, and all signs of tears had disappeared. I took another 
photograph of him, and made a lantern slide from it so that I might 
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show the change that had taken place in him inside of three or four 
months, 

Doubtless many of you read in the Association Review for 
February a paper written by Miss Mary Hagan, of Stevens Point, 
which was read at the last annual State Teachers’ Meeting in Mil- 
waukee. She is a graduate of the Day School for the Deaf. It has 
been her ambition to become a teacher of the deaf, but owing to the 
fact that she is totally deaf herself it would be impossible for her to 
teach in an Oral school. During her training in school Miss Hagan 
has acquired several accomplishments. She is very skillful indeed in 
the use of the needle, and makes her own clothing and does work 
for others. Her desire now is to get an education, and it is possible 
that with the new law already referred to, which provides for the 
payment of board of non-resident pupils in the Day Schools for the 
Deaf, she may be able to go to Milwaukee and attend the high 
school, which maintains a department for the deaf. 

Over a year ago I visited the Fond du Lac school, and found 
there a boy whom I had not seen on previous visits to this school. 
This boy was fourteen years of age, and was totally deaf. Upon 
inquiry, I found that a few months before my visit he had been 
stricken with scarlet fever, and that upon his recovery from the 
fever his hearing was absolutely gone. He had been transferred 
from the hearing school to the school for the deaf, and was there 
making satisfactory progress. Of course, he had not lost his speech, 
and he will continue to have his speech kept up. Upon a later visit 
I found that he was becoming fairly skillful in lip-reading. 

Another feature that we make much of, as you have noticed 
in the exercises this afternoon, is the work in rhythm. We find that 
the deaf are very sensitive to vibrations. They seem to respond to 
vibrations the same as hearing people, if you give them an oppor- 
tunity. We find in consequence of this fact that many schools for 
the deaf throughout the State are furnished with pianos. It seems 
rather odd, upon entering a school for the deaf, to see a piano, but 
this instrument is there because the piano furnishes one of the best 
means of developing this idea of rhythm in the child. The child 
may receive the vibrations through the floor or by coming into direct 
contact with the piano. This work in rhythm tends to give the 
child control of his muscles, and helps to make him as free as pos- 
sible from those mannerisms which are so peculiar to those who do. 
not hear. Various exercises are given to the children. such as calis- 
thenics, fancy steps, and dancing. We are not in the least afraid 
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of these children being carried away with the society dance. In 
many of the schools I have found the pupils entirely’ up-to-date in 
their rhythm work, even to enjoying the barn dance. In one school, 
of which I have prepared a lantern slide, one of the boys is conduct- 
ing an exercise in calisthenics, following the time, which is being 
measured out to him by a metronome placed where he can see it. 
An amusing incident occurred in one of the schools of the State. It 
seems that it had been the custom of the teacher to take the children 
to the kindergarten department, which is adjacent to the room for 
the deaf, in order that she might give them their work in rhythm. 
It happened that one day they were having some waltz time, and the 
children were counting one, two, three, with the accent upon the one, 
while the waltz was being played upon the piano. One of the little 
girls in the class lives on a farm outside of the city, and goes home 
at night and comes back in the morning. She is required to milk 
several cows in the morning, and again in the evening. The next 
day after this work in rhythm already referred to, she came back to 
school in the morning and said to the teacher, “Miss Dean, I milked 
last night to one, two, three.” I felt that she was certainly laying 
hold of the practical side of the rhythm work. I am not sure that 
it did not take a little of the drudgery out of the milking. 

Very much is made of manual training for the boys and sewing 
and domestic science for the girls. The majority of the cities and 
villages in which the schools for the deaf are located have manual 
training and domestic science in connection with their public school 
systems. ‘The children in the schools for the deaf share in this work 
the same as the hearing children. In many instances the children 
rank with the highest in the class. I have in mind a boy in the 
Green Bay school, which I visited about the middle of this last year. 
This boy was taking work in manual training with one of the hear- 
ing classes. He told me that he stood next to the highest in manual 
training in his last report. He felt somewhat disappointed over 
this, and told me that he expected to stand highest in the next re- 
port. This boy is very original in whatever he has to say. He has 
some decided ideas of his own. He was a strong Taft man at the 
last Presidential campaign, in spite of the fact that his father and all 
of his brothers were strong Bryan men. He did not think much of 
Bryan, he said, but said that Taft was all right. 

A boy in the Wausau school had nearly finished a large library 
table when I made my visit to that school during the middle of this 
last year. He stood by the side of this table and posed for a pic- 
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ture, from which I made the lantern slide. This boy will converse 
upon almost any subject one wishes to present to him. He has con- 
siderable ability with his pencil, and is somewhat of a cartoonist. 

The supervisor of manual training in the South Division High 
School, the school in which the department for the deaf is main- 
tained, spoke to me of a deaf boy in his class by the name of Emil 
Stern. He told me that Emil was the comfort of the class; that 
whenever he told him to do a certain piece of work he knew that it 
would not only be done, but that it would be done right. Although 
this boy is deaf, he is able to take the work in one of the regular 
courses of the high school, and one would never guess that he did 
not hear what was being said to him in the classes. He is an expert 
lip-reader and an excellent articulator. 

As is shown by the photographs of the deaf schools, in which 
many of the superintendents and principals have posed for a picture 
with the classes, these superintendents and principals are deeply in- 
terested in this special work. They visit the schools for the Deaf as 
faithfully as they visit any other department, and are ready to fight, 
if necessary, for the best interests of these defective children. Not 
only the superintendents and principals take an interest in these 
schools, but the members of the boards of education and citizens in 
general are ready to lend their support to the cause. 

Sometimes we find in the school a boy or a girl who is consid- 
ered foolish and of low mentality, who is not able to carry on the 
work of the school. In consequence of this the child is neglected, 
becomes discouraged, and, falling behind his class, he cares nothing 
about the school. When the case is thoroughly examined and ana- 
lyzed, it is found in many instances that this child is deaf. He may 
not be totally deaf, but so deaf that he is incapacitated for attending 
school and doing good work. When he is turned over to the proper 
department a great transformation takes place. The picture which 
is before you on the screen is that of a little boy who was considered 
foolish and incapable of doing good work in the public school. He 
was not making any progress. He was finally sent to a School for 
the Deaf, when it developed that he possessed a very bright mind, 
and Emil is one of the star pupils in that school today. 

While 25 per cent of the children enrolled in the Day Schools 
for the Deaf during the last year were non-resident children, and 
found it necessary to board in the city or village where the school 
was located, still they were taken care of in families. Although 
they have been removed for a time from their own family circle, 
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still they have joined another family circle, and ‘thus enjoy home 
life. ‘They are constantly associating with hearing people, and are 
obliged to make their way at this early age in the hearing world. 
They are taught no signs at all, and are obliged to depend altogether 
upon speech and lip-reading. 

At a conference called by President Roosevelt at the White 
House last January, to discuss the problem of dependent children, 
the consensus of opinion was that whenever it was necessary to re- 
move children from their home while receiving an education, such 
children should be taken care of in families. It is the duty of the 
teachers in these Oral day schools to see that the non-resident pupils 
board in suitable homes and to keep in close touch with these homes. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have only touched upon the work 
which is being attempted in the Day Schools for the Deaf in Wis- 
consin, but it is late and I must close. I listened with interest to 
the discussion this morning which did not touch upon the Day 
School movement at all. I could not help feeling that the time was 
not far distant when the questions with which we would be con- 
cerned would be, “Shall it be the Institution or the Day School?” 
rather than “Shall it be more oralism or more manualism in the in- 
stitution?” The discussion this morning continually reminded me 
of a little story I once heard of a man who had the habit of chewing 
tobacco, and wished to be cured of his habit. He was told that if 
he would use No-Tobac he would be cured, and this is the way in 
which he took the cure: He purchased the No-Tobac and put a chew 
of it in one cheek and a chew of tobacco in the other cheek, and 
wondered why he was not cured. 


THURSDAY, JULY 1. 


The Practice School, in session from 9 to 9.45 a. m., presented 
work by pupils of the Chicago Public Day Schools: Elementary— 
Expression with materials, by Group IX, Jennie E. Plumbe, teacher ; 
Plan Work, showing oral and written language, by Group VIII, 
Ruchiel Mirrielees, teacher. Intermediate—Geography, by Group 
III, Clara Ellen Newlee, teacher. Grammar Grade—Grammar, by 
Group I, Nora Belle Knisely, teacher. Mrs. Mills also gave an ex- 
hibition of work with her little Chinese boy, Ziao Fong. 

Then followed, from 10 to 10.30, lessons in Melville Bell Sym- 
bols, given to the advanced class by Miss Yale, and to the beginning 
class by Mr. Taylor. 
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At 10.45 the meeting assembled in the Auditorium for the gen- 
eral session, the President in the chair 

After an invocation by Dr. J. R. Dobyns, and a vocal solo by 
Dr. R. R. Pashley, the following papers and addresses were given: 


SOCIAL TRAINING THAT MAKES FOR EFFICIENCY. 
By Mrs. Marion Foster WASHBURNE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In trying to think of the subject of this paper, I found that I 
had, as it were, the whole world to think of. Efficiency in itself is 
such a tremendous word! And Social Training is another. 

The first thing, then, that struck me as being necessary for eff- 
ciency was the power of communication. Perhaps those of you who 
do freely communicate scarcely realize how absolutely necessary it is 
to our social life. It is perfectly true that we can manage to exist 
as individuals without much communication except the communica- 
tion with nature, but the moment that we begin to rise in the scale of 
civilization communication becomes more and more necessary—it 
has to reach over wider and wider fields. 

We have to communicate for two reasons. First, and most 
obviously, because we need the help of others. We can’t perform 
the simplest act of life, not even the eating of our breakfast, except 
by the assistance not only of innumerable people in our own house, 
in our own town, and in our own country, but of people from all 
over the earth. Not only so, but we rest back upon the ages. To 
the cooking of the simplest breakfast go centuries of consistent and 
cumulative effort. The stove over which we cook our breakfast 
could not exist until man learned the processes of mining metal; 
until he learned how to use fire, and then perfected this knowledge, 
generation after generation, until now the factories turn out a fin- 
ished product. We could not, therefore, perform so simple an act 
as the eating of our breakfast except we had the power of communi- 
cating with the people who now live and the people who lived in 
ages past. 

Therefore, the first necessity for any man who would be civil- 
ized is the power to receive communications from others. And in 
proportion as that power is widespread is the amount he receives 
from life. The savage who lives on an Indian reservation and gets 
a limited amount of provisions from the government, lives a life 
much less fully and satisfying than ours, just because he receives 
communication from a less number of people. 
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But, on the other hand, the power to communicate also implies 
that we are able to give—and except so far as we give we cannot 
get. This is not so immediately apparent as the first proposition, 
but nevertheless it is true. Only in proportion as we can render 
some service to the race are we in a position to receive the services 
which the race can render us. I think now of a young woman who 
not very long ago was stricken suddenly with paralysis so that she 
could not even speak, and her power to receive was cut off almost 
instantly. She had to stay in one room because it so happened that 
the paralysis was accompanied with such hyperesthesia that she 
could not be moved without great pain. Even the number of people 
who spoke to her became smaller and smaller, because they could get 
no response. When by degrees the paralysis began to wear off so 
that she could control her vocal chords, she screamed all the time 
for four days for mere relief. The necessity of somehow or other 
expressing her soul’s activity, even in that inarticulate, in that almost 
bestial way, was so great that she screamed as if she were an auto- 
matic steam whistle. Later she was able to speak to those about 
her, to communicate her wants and needs, and finally to express 
some appreciation of their service, whereupon that service was more 
fully rendered. It was, then, perfectly apparent that in proportion 
as she gave she received. 

This law of giving and receiving is proved in our bodies by the 
act of breathing. We can only take in as much air as we expire. 
If we breathe out of our lungs two quarts of air, let us say, leaving 
a good many air-cells still full of stale and stagnant air, it is only 
two quarts that we can take in, because there is only that capacity 
left, all the rest of the air-cells being already filled with stagnant air. 
It is only in propertion as we expire forcibly and completely that we 
can take in full and complete breaths. 

That is only another way, of course, of putting the familiar 
educational truth that impression and expression act and react upon 
each other. Of course, it is rather gratuitous for me to say this to 
all of you whose life work it is to gain expression, the fullest and 
completest expression, from the children whom you teach in order 
that they may thereby gain a more full and complete impression; 
but I am saying all of these things, which I know you know, not in 
order to inform you, but in order to communicate. After all, one 
of the joys of life is to hear somebody say from a slightly different 
point of view the thing which we believe ourselves. It is one of the 
means of confirming and making living a truth, and just because | 
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am not a teacher of the deaf perhaps it is a comfort to you that I see 
so clearly and strongly the principle upon which you all work. 

I was reading not very long ago that the spoken word— 
speech—was the first and most immediate form of incarnation of the 
Divine Idea. To incarnate this in an act requires time, requires the 
overcoming of the opposition of dull and heavy matter. The re- 
sistance of time and space is a fact to be reckoned with, and the 
Divine Spirit in the universe or the Divine Spirit in us cannot im- 
mediately overcome that resistance. Often when we have an in- 
spiration for some high line of conduct and attempt to put it into 
effect, we encounter so many and such chilling obstacles that our 
inspiration is not sufficient; we can’t hold on to it; we put it away 
in the region of unlived dreams. But if there comes to us a sympa- 
thetic friend to whom we can speak, explaining what this is that we 
hold in our heart and building more definitely our conception, and 
our friend takes up the idea, saying “That is right; do it!” we are 
much more likely, aren’t we, to be able to realize that ideal? The 
spoken word, then, itself occupies an intermediary region and an 
indispensable region between the impulse of the spirit and the in- 
carnation of that spirit in a definite form. 

Therefore, if any of you in training the deaf omit this impor- 
tant act of speech, you add a tremendous burden to the disabilities 
under which deaf children now labor ; you compel them to the harder 
and the more resistant forms of expression, and deny them that in- 
termediary expression in which the Spirit is immediately incarnated. 

It is by the flexible, rapid way speech that communication be- 
comes widespread. If any of you were to be deprived of speech 
you would quickly discover how inadequate are such means of com- 
munication as the sign language, or writing, or the manual alphabet. 
Imagine just for a moment how your area of influence would con- 
tract, how few friends you would retain, and how, beyond any pos- 
sible expression, would be the deepest movements of your soul. 

If signs were, as to a certain degree they are, a universal lan- 
guage, perhaps signs would be the best means of communication; 
but they are a universal language only so far as they pertain to the 
universe of fundamental necessities, the primitive necessities. When 
the sign language is exalted (as it has been most ingeniously ex- 
alted) into a means of conveying higher than the primitive ideas, 
higher than mere questions of food and drink and clothing and 
other animal necessities, it is no longer universal. Only those un- 
derstand such a complicated sign language as are either directly con- 
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cerned themselves with the teaching of the deaf or are of a family 
in which there is a deaf member. The circle is narrowed from the 
full human race to that particular part of the human race which is 
concerned with that particular problem. That is, indeed, a great 
misfortune; for it means that the power to communicate of that deaf 
child, who knows only the sign language, is limited to those people 
who make up his own peculiar world. It does not extend out into 
the whole world. It cuts him off from the stores of the highest 
wisdom of antiquity, from the most delicate shades of meaning in 
poetry, from the subtlest and also the most powerful movements of 
the human soul. His own profoundest emotions, his own broadest 
and deepest conceptions are inexpressible, therefore incommunicable, 
by that means, and he cannot receive from the rest of the world. 
It is a limitation of his knowledge. Speech to such a child, if ac- 
quired at all, is at best an accomplishment and not a daily habit of 
mind. He cannot communicate freely as you and I do with the 
great minds of all ages who have uttered themselves in human 
speech. 

That is so great a deprivation that none of the lesser arguments 
about the matter of intonation and tones of voice, and all the rest 
of it, can for a moment stand against it. It is not a question of 
whether the deaf child has attractive speech, or whether his disa- 
bility is hidden by the opaque veil of the unknown sign language; it 
is a question of how far his soul growth is affected. 

The second power that makes for social efficiency is the recog- 


- Nition of limitation and the transcendence of it. We all have our 


limitations; we are limited as to our physical strength and endur- 
ance; we can only stand, for instance, a few degrees of extra heat 
in the atmosphere and still fewer degrees of extra cold. We can 
only endure a certain limited cut-off in the supply of water; we can 
only work a certain limited number of hours; we can only put forth 
a certain limited amount of energy; we can only think and receive 
ideas for a limited space of time. There are few people who can 
sit through a morning session like this, and really and truly think 
the thoughts of the speakers, consecutively, even for five minutes. 
Watch yourself, and you will see that it is so. After a few mo- 
ments’ tension your thought bounds off; you are thinking of your 
housekeeping ; you are thinking of the time the railroad trains make; 
you are thinking of some little fool thing—or how your shoes feel. 
(Laughter.) Your mind refuses to keep itself on any tension more 
than a limited space of time. 
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Now, the first step toward transcending our limitations is to 
recognize them. To recognize them is to make the best of them. 

But I think that in training deaf children our profound com- 
passion for them continually tempts us to hide from them their limi- 
tation, to minimize them. We don’t make the best of the bad case. 
The deaf child is deaf; and that fact simply has to be faced by him, 
and the sooner and the more bravely and frankly the better. The 
pain will come, and the later the pain comes the harder it is. The 
point is that when he sees his limitations he should already know 
how to transcend them; he should already know what his powers 
are, how large a field of activity still remains before him; how many 
things there are for him to do. There is yet so much for him to 
conquer, so many splendid things for him to accomplish, that he is 
not going to have time to do them; he is not going to be able to make 
full use even of four senses. 

A friend told me a story in point the other day. She sent for 
a baggageman to come up to her room in the hotel to take her trunk 
out, and when he came she saw he had only one arm. The right 
arm was cut off. 

“O, let me strap the trunk!” she said. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied, with dignity, “I will strap that trunk 
myself.” 

After he had strapped it, he lifted it up on his back, and as he 
went out of the door turned around and said: 

“T have no use at all for them fellows that sells pencils because 
they have lost their right arm.” 

He did not pretend he had his right arm. He did not deny its 
loss. But he made use of his left arm, and by so doing gained such 
splendor of will that he grew, as it were, a spiritual right arm. No 
one, seeing him, could feel that his physical limitation had led to a 
corresponding humiliation of his spirit. 

When we take deaf children and put them in large schools, in 
groups where they associate almost entirely with other deaf children, 
we prevent the full inward recognition of their limitation. We put 
off, past the educable period, the day of that recognition. 

You all know of people, men and women, living in little do- 
mestic circles, standing well in their churches, praised for the man- 
ner in which they bring up their children, who are so self-satisfied 
it is impossible for any new idea to break into them at all. Such 
immobility shows a lack of recognition of limitations, and therefore 
the failure to transcend them. Exactly that happens, only in a more 
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marked degree, when children are shut up through all the most im- 
pressionable years of their lives with other children who suffer the 
same limitations. Inevitably the limitation is minimized. It is only 
when they go into the world outside that they find themselves lost 
and forlorn. 

This story that I am going to tell you is true. There was a 
woman, who was a deaf mother, who had been taught in one of the 
good State institutions. She married a man also taught in that 
same institution, and they had a little son, not deaf. When the little 
son was two years old the father died. He had been able up to that 
time to support his wife—I forget how, bookkeeping or something 
of that kind. She had learned something at the State school, but 
when he died she was not able to support herself. However, the 
family provided for her, so that it was not money that drove her 
back, but her inability to live among normal people. This finally 
drove her to give up her child. Because she could not get back to 
the State institution she took a position at the Poor House, where 
she earned ten or fifteen dollars a month. It was because she had 
gotten so institutionalized, so used to working under a routine that 
the routine took the place of her own initiative. Even maternal 
love was not enough to make up for her sense of weakness when 
that support was taken away from her. That boy is now a large, 
fine fellow, fifteen or sixteen years old, such a boy as would delight 
any woman’s heart. He doesn’t know his mother. She is still in 
the Poor House. 

So far as State institutions thus take the place of the human 
being’s recognition of himself as a living organic part of the race, so 
far they do harm. They may be necessary; there may be conditions 
under which that thing must be done; but so far as they do that they 
do harm. It may be an inevitable harm—but it is harm. That 
limitation I think we must all recognize, and I know that the very 
best among the teachers in the institutions so recognize it. 

When I was in Springfield some years ago about the Illinois 
Day School Law, I met Dr. Hall, of the Jacksonville Institution for 
the Blind, and he asked me if, when we got through with that meas- 
ure, we wouldn’t try to put through a similar measure for the blind. 

“What! Do you mean to tell me that an institution man is 
asking for day schools for the blind?” I asked, in surprise. 

And he said: “An institution man is the very man who knows 
best of all that the faster he can make institutions unnecessary, and 
put the children in homes, the better it will be.” 
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I am telling lots of stories this morning to illustrate what I am 
talking about. This one is about a friend of mine who adopted a 
little blind boy. When she took him from the school for the blind 
all the children were playing out on the front porch. Their play 
was a feeble, fumbling play; they were afraid they would fall, and 
that they would hurt and be hurt. They moved under and around 
and against each other seeking for contact, so reminding her of a 
bunch of worms crawling over and under and around. Fear ham- 
pered them even in their play. It was because they had no one who 
was not blind to guide and shelter them. Now, this boy whom she 
adopted is one of six, and all the other five have their sight, and I 
wish you could see him move! He runs on his toes; he dances the 
hippity-hops in the kindergarten; he walks freely along the street; 
his body has grown strong and erect. He knows very well that 
seeing brothers and sisters and seeing friends will shelter him. By 
communicating to him their knowledge, they make good to a certain 
degree his deficiency of sight. 

Now, while we have no such clear physical picture of the condi- 
tion of the deaf, I apprehend that such is much their mental condi- 
tion, that the deaf child who lives and grows among hearing people 
has his ears supplied for him, as it were, by the social hearing. 

The third thing that is important for social efficiency is a high 
standard. When we meet our limitations face to face, if we do not 
have a lofty standard continually and urgently put before us, we do 
not make a sufficient effort to overcome them. Out of self-pity we 
make excuses for ourselves. I have always thought that the plea 
of the oralists, that the finger alphabet and signs must not be allowed 
to deaf children, natural as they are and much as they seem to ease 
their progress and facilitate their education, because, unless the chil- 
dren had the tremendous desire of communication focussed on their 
difficult effort to gain speech, they would not try desperately enough. 
I have always thought that argument psychologically sound. 

I think the same thing is true about their building up all of 
their powers. If a child is not thrown out in the world among men 
and women with. five senses, with whom he must compete, among 
whom he must prove himself a useful and active member of society, 
he will not make a sufficiently strenuous and sustained effort to 
transcend his limitations. 

Self-pity destroys the efficiency of every human being who 
yields to it, and the pity and compassion of another over our dis- 
comfiture reacts in our own breasts. Self-pity, when it works upon 
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our lives, is unmixed evil; and every moment that we spend in being 
sorry for ourselves is a moment taken away from conquering our 
limitations, from proving the supreme transcendance of spirit over 
every obstacle. 

More, then, than other children have these children who have 
lost one sense—more than other children should they be given the 
highest standard known to human beings. Art they must know, 
every form of art that is possible for them to understand; speech 
in its utmost fullness; books of the wisest and the finest, and espe- 
cially the heroic tales of men who work on in spite of all limitations. 
Because their outer ears are closed, their spiritual ears need to be 
wider open to the full, clear language of the striving race. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LANGUAGE AND READING. 


By RucHIEL MIRRIELEES, INSTRUCTOR IN THE Pusiic Day 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, Curcaco, ILL. 


A little deaf child of four, five, or six years of age, just enter- 
ing school, has no language to communicate with his parents, his 
sisters and brothers, or his little friends. He cannot express his 
thoughts to them nor tell them what he wants and how he feels. 
Nor can he understand them nor see the reason for many of the 
things which they do. He is often sullen or: very diffident on this 
account, or very willful and hard to control. This willfulness and 
diffidence is often mistaken for stupidity and absolute badness, but 
is merely the result of misunderstanding and inability to express 
himself. 

The school work of this little child, therefore, should be vitally 
related to the experiences of his every-day life. It should give him 
the language to express his needs, to tell of his interests and exper- 
iences, and should put him in touch with the life about him just as 
soon as possible. 

Of course the interests of these little people are centered in the 
home. They may have had many and varied experiences outside, 
but they are practically meaningless to them and the home life and 
activities are the ones which they most thoroughly understand and 
for which they have most need of expression. And so it is to the 
home that we should go for material for the beginning work of the 
children. 
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A home plan should therefore be given, embodying, 


1. The names of various members of the family. 

2. The names of the principal articles of household fur- 
niture. 

The names of household activities and the implements 
used in these activities. 

The names of the different articles of clothing. 

The names of different kinds of food. 

The names of their toys and play activities. 


Anup 


Of course all the children in a class will not take the work with 
the same degree of rapidity; one may know three or four times as 
many words as others at the end of a year. But in general the pre- 
ceding is about the amount of work which a normal class of begin- 
ners can handle nicely. 

As a rule a class of beginners will be able to take nothing but 
single words during the first year in school, but as many of these as 
possible should be required of each child, and if any sentence work is 
given, it should be the simplest forms for expressing their wants. 

The home plan furnishes abundant opportunities for hand ex- 
pression of all sorts, whether of drawing, painting, upright wood, 
clay, and paper forms, or sewing work. ‘This phase of school work 
should not be neglected, especially with little children, as it holds 
their interest, gives them another medium of self-expression, and 
furnishes the teacher with another means of teaching language, the 
incidental language of the school-room being an important item in 
the children’s vocabulary. The names of school-room material, 
furniture, and implements, and distinctive weather words, such as 
cold, sun, snow, wind and blow should also be required of first-year 
pupils. 

Game work is a splendid means of teaching language to little 
deaf children. It holds their interest, renders them obedient to law, 
gives them action language, and after sentence work has been taken 
up, furnishes a splendid way to teach present, past, and future verb 
forms. 

When the children have a good vocabulary of single words, and 
when they use these very freely orally, they should be given the 
written form. The words should be written on the blackboard, or 
on slips of paper, and the children should observe them, play games 
with them, and learn to see them correctly, and then, when they 
have a clear concept of the written form in their minds, the word 
itself should be taken away and the child allowed to reproduce it. 
But understanding of the word, free use of it orally, and recognition 
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of the written form in any association, should always precede an 
attempt to write it. 7 

In the second year of school work, Oral sentences should be 
introduced. The simple forms which the children most often use as, 
I want ; I saw ; please give ; I have , should be 
given first. News items should be required in simple sentences, and 
the days of the week as a basis for present, past, and future of verbs 
should be given. 

The plan work of the first year may be repeated, the written 
form of the single words being emphasized and Oral sentence work 
introduced. Or, if new material is thought desirable, some outside 
interests of the child may be taken as a basis for the language work 
in the school-room. The people who help him outside of the home 
may be used for discussion, as the milkman, the iceman, the street- 
car conductor, the postman, the fireman, and so forth. 

After a great deal of Oral sentence work has been done, and the 
children recognize numbers of single words in the written form, the 
teacher should begin to write sentences on the blackboard. These 
sentences may be furnished by the children in news items, or may 
be an outgrowth of the plan work, but they should be very simple 
in structure in beginning, and the teacher should be very careful that 
the children thoroughly understand their meaning. They should 
be read by the children again and again, and repeated from memory 
whenever an opportunity presents itself for using them. 

The reading of sentences should be kept up for a long time, 
single words being chosen from them for the children to write. 
Games may be played with familiar sentences, and all sorts of means 
used to interest them in the writing of single words, but no writing 
of sentences should be allowed among little children until they have 
considerable use of simple Oral sentences, can read simple written 
sentences easily and understandingly, have a clear concept of the 
written form of words, and have acquired some freedom in writing 
single words. 

When a class can read and write simple sentences easily, it is 
well to begin to give them the printed form. The command of 
language among these little people is not sufficient to warrant giving 
them books of any kind, nor is the work in most books sufficiently 
related to their needs to be of much value to them, and so the best 
way to teach them to read the printed form is to use the sentences 
taught them every day in their plan work. 

As the work is given and the children learn to handle new sen- 
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tences orally and in the written form, these sentences should be type- 
written by the teacher and given to the children to read. Then they 
may be pasted in their books with the drawings and written work 
which they have done in connection with their plan, and kept as per- 
manent reference work for the children to read over from time to 
time. 


CORRECTIVE WORK IN LANGUAGE. 


By Erue, M. Hiniitarp, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE 
Dear, Mr. Arry, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


If a very secondary definition of the verb to correct could be 
taken by the teacher as the meaning of the word, and pointing 
out mistakes was our main duty in that line, there would be but little 
to be said upon my subject, but the correction of mistakes in the 
language of deaf pupils implies the broadest possible significance 
of the word. It means not merely pointing out, but setting right, 
reforming. In fact, the mere pointing out of mistakes must play a 
very minor part in truly corrective work. ‘This fact was brought 
most forcibly home to me by a big semi-mute boy whose errors in 
writing English consisted in an utter disregard for capital letters, a 
shameful neglect of punctuation marks, and a purely original system 
of spelling. Nothing was more insignificant to him than periods and 
capitals, but every teacher knows how exasperating a case like this 
can become. One day, after having been kept in to rewrite a pas- 
sage, he stopped at a wall slate to scribble something, and this is 
what I found when he had gone, “She could see a fly on the moon 
if it made a mistake.” To him I had been a mere finder of trifling 
mistakes. When he wrote astounding statements about the wonders 
he could perform in outside pursuits, I was thinking only of capitals 
and periods. Obviously, a good deal of time had been wasted, and 
not until I plainly manifested primal interest in what he was writing 
about, and brought him to see that the more correctly the news was 
written, the more sympathy and interest he elicited, did that boy be- 
come even slightly concerned about his capitals and periods. 

The reasons for mistakes are so varied that corrective methods 
depend to a great extent upon a thorough understanding of their 
causes. Some deaf children, like many normal ones, get things 
wrong for lack of brains; others make careless mistakes; perhaps 
they are too lazy to think things out, perhaps they are too alert to 
spend sufficient time on each thought. In the case of the mentally in- 
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ferior child, constant repetition of correct forms seems the only 
means of improving faulty language; and, with the child that is per- 
sistently careless from one cause or another, character training will 
be the best means of building up and rectifying language. 

The majority of our pupils, however, belong to neither of these 
classes of mistake makers. I should say that most of the errors in 
language made by average deaf children can be attributed to two 
causes. They may be the result of logically reasoned out conclu- 
sions which the English language is not flexible enough to meet. 
While hearing children learn early to use illogical expressions by 
second nature, deaf children are taught first to be logical; and when 
the time comes, as it must inevitably, for them to discover that our 
language is far from logical, each child must face discouragement. 

We teach the expression go to church, and church to the child 
means a building; we teach the word belong as expressing the re- 
lationship between a person and some object, and we have many 
times to frown upon a sentence that tells of Robert’s belonging to a 
pencil, till it becomes well fixed in the pupils’ minds that things belong 
to persons, and not persons to things. Then one day a reasoning 
child writes, J do not go to the Methodist Church because it does not 
belong to me. 

We say that reply means answer, yet when a child says My 
sister did not reply my letter, he must be told that he is wrong. 

In an early year we teach the expressions take off and put on, 
and are careful to keep the prepositions with the proper verbs; but 
later the pupils read that Yesterday's game was put off, and that 
The train stopped to take on coal. 

We give the words a few and a great many; but when a child 
wishes to express a number which seems to him between a few and 
many, we forbid him the well thought out expression, a little many. 

We insist that a period must be placed at the end of a sentence 
as a sign of completion, and then, when we teach abbreviations, we 
let it be understood that a period must be used after a shortened 
form because the form is incomplete. 

It would seem that many a child’s failure during its critical 
period in language, which comes in the sixth or seventh year, is 
due to his bewilderment at finding one after another of his well-es- 
tablished principles too small to fit new cases. Subtle discourage- 
ment gets the better of him, and slipshod methods of thinking and 
writing are indulged in, to his eternal confusion. In this period of 
adjustment the object of language instruction should be to give 
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children independence enough to look upon exceptions to their rules 
as larger privileges and not as contrary annoyances. At the same 
time it must be shown that idioms are arbitrary expressions, which 
cannot be fitted into any rule, but must be taken as they stand, even 
though no rule can be expanded to embrace them. 

But there is a second great cause for mistakes. They may be 
accounted for by wrong impressions gathered at the first presenta- 
tion of a word or a principle. When two hearing persons are con- 
versing, there is often evidence that the meaning intended by the 
speaker is far different from that received by the person addressed. 
How much more apt is language to fail in establishing perfect under- 
standing between a teacher and a class of deaf children! The im- 
pressions gained from an explanation by a teacher are likely to be as 
many as there are pupils, and all will differ from the thought of the 
teacher. These differences may be so slight as to be immaterial, but 
some impressions may be wrong. And here comes in correction in 
its fullest implications. Going back to first causes, wherever possi- 
ble, is most to be desired, but often the impression is one of long 
standing or of a gradual growth, and cannot easily be uprooted. At 
any rate, a principle which has been misunderstood should be re- 
approached in a different way from that known to have been pur- 
sued in the first presentation of the subject. The children in one 
of my classes were woefully confused about possessives, and when I 
tried to make them correct their own mistakes I found that they 


considered first whether the noun was singular or plural, so I knew 
that they had been taught possessives by the regular rule of ’s for 
singulars and’ for plurals. But it was the exceptions with which the 
trouble came, so I gave them another rule, telling them that it did 
not matter about singulars and plurals, and that the apostrophe 
meant possessive, or belonging to. I had discerned that they at- 
tached more importance to the s than to the apostrophe. They were 
given lists of words, regardless of number, which, ending in s, need 
only the apostrophe to express possession—James, boys, empress. 
Then followed words not having an s and needing it after the apos- 
trophe, Charlie, children, sister, men. This helped the pupils to a 
new point of view, and, for many of them, the difficulty disappeared. 

There seems to be much diversity of opinion as to how and 
when the study of grammer should be prescribed for deaf children, 
and the same question is discussed a great deal by educators of the 
hearing. 

Mr. Barrett Wendell of Harvard has, in his “English Compo- 
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sition,” a fine chapter on sentences, in which he says, “This sys- 
tem of good use which tells us how we may compose words into sen- 
tences is what has been codified so often under the depressing name 
of ‘grammar.’”’ He says that in some languages grammar is appall- 
ing, but agrees, at least in part, with the epigram which says that 
English has no grammar at all. In a lucid and interesting style he 
rids methodical grammar of its formidable aspects, and reduces his 
tests of grammatical consistency to the simple rule of “good sense.” 
If a given construction makes good sense, it is good English. It 
seems to me that teachers can profit exceedingly by assimilating this 
conception of grammar, and by seeking to inculcate the idea of the 
“good sense test” into the minds of children. To use Mr. Wendell’s 
example, when a child writes “They was,” instead of making him go 
back to the conjugation, ask him how many they means, and how 
many was means, and let him see for himself that his sentence does 
not make good sense. Perhaps we already use this method in simple 
cases, but the tendency seems to be rather to let children look back to 
an arbitrary rule, like a memorized conjugation, than to attach first 
importance to the “good sense test.” 

Sometimes an appeal to the class shows that what one of them 
has written has no clear meaning to the others. A child wrote 
“Miss B. showed some pictures to the children of London,” and the 
laughter of the class introduced that writer to what is meant by 
the rule in grammar which says so stiffly, “A modifier should be 
placed as near as possible to the word modified.” We should make 
a desperate effort to feel in language instruction “the spirit” of 
grammar, even when “the letter” plays no conspicuous part in our 
teaching. 

In regard to “the letter,” however, it seems to me that the 
use of grammatical terms can be employed, if used judiciously, 
very early in the deaf child’s school career. One of the most suc- 
cessful primary teachers I know begins as soon as possible in the 
second year to give the names of parts of speech, and often, in her 
corrective work, she is greatly assisted by ‘such expressions as, 
“You have no verb,” “Where is your pronoun?” Teaching the 
names of parts of speech as early as practicable, and continuing the 
use of them will aid very much in providing clear and quick means 
of correction. In adding many other technical terms, there is, of 
course, imminent danger of confusion, notably when that trouble- 
some group of words beginning with p have been given. Perfect, 
plural, possessive, participle, principal parts, passive, are oftentimes 
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merely a jumble of words. When this proves true, to straighten 
things out the principles should be gone over and the difficult words 
let alone for awhile, and given again separately, with long spaces of 
time between each two. ‘That there are dangers however, is no 
reason for not using terms which can be made so helpful, not only 
in primary and intermediate work, but as a gradual approach toward 
grammar in the advanced grades. 

The specific mistakes and remedies which I wish to discuss 
classify themselves according to the parts of speech which they 
affect, and I shall deal with them in that order. 

With nouns, I can think of no serious difficulty, and with per- 
sonal pronouns, very little that cannot be obviated by keeping the 
reference clear, and never allowing to go by unexplained such 
mistakes as J] wrote to my sister, but she did not answer it. When 
it comes to relatives, however, there is trouble enough. In the first 
place, as a prevention of future difficulty, the idea should be well 
fixed that who, which, whom, and whose are just as truly pronouns 
as it, and she, and them; so, when I like the book which I am reading 
it presents itself, the fact can be shown that both pronouns are not 
needed, for they mean the same thing. The Five-Slate System, re- 
quiring that subjects and their predicates be placed in their natural 
order, gives the best means of calling attention to such blunders as 
The woman who lost a pocketbook was found by Miss M., when the 
meaning is that the pocketbook was found. 

In teaching relative clauses, use is made of two methods that 
create the worst sort of confusion for the child, and make correc- 
tive work vastly harder than need be. One is giving too much 
drill work and requiring too many sentences made especially to in- 
corporate who or which or whom. The trouble is that the pupil be- 
comes over-fond of using the relative in place of the simple adjec- 
tive, and this is very objectionable when the reference is not clear. 
In the sentence, My family moved to a new home in the city which ts 
very nice, which may refer to home, or to city, or even to the whole 
preceding clause, and’ besides clearing up the reference, My family 
moved to a very nice new home in the city has the advantage of 
conciseness. 

The other way of causing difficulties is giving a page of double 
sentences which, by the use of relatives, are to be made by the 
child into single ones. This succeeds in breaking up the idea 
of a complete thought in each sentence, which idea we have so 
striven to establish. Children bright enough to guess at the solu- 
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tions of some of these problems are, it would seem, capable of under- 
standing the adjectival use of the relative clause, which would supply 
the best explanation in the first place. 

Take these, 

The trees are near the barn. 

They are turning green. 

Last year I had a pupil. 

Her name was Marion. 

The boys and girls are in the first class. 
They had a party last Friday. 

The dresses were made last year. 

The girls are wearing them now. 

The teacher that gives such a sentence as The trees are near 
the barn, and puts a period after it, will make a futile fight for 
completeness of thought as expressed in sentences by pupils. The 
root of the trouble is that the two kinds of relatives, restrictive and 
additive, are not kept well before the teacher’s mind. 

Adjectives appeal to the impulsiveness of children, and the 
fight against too many of them can easily be made to crush the 
spontaneity so often to be desired in deaf boys and girls. Let 
them say at the beginning of their letters, My dear sweet loving 
mother. The adjective privilege, however, must not be abused, and 
one way to prevent such abuse is to give conversations and stories in 
which descriptions of persons are brought out in other ways than by 
the use of adjectives. With small children, the association of the 
adjective and the verb io be cannot be too much insisted upon. 
It must be clearly shown that the adjective belongs to a noun even 
though another word separates them, and a good exercise is to have 
pupils point out related adjectives and nouns. 

The necessity for a firmly grounded adjective sense is plainly 
manifest when adverbs come into the question, since confusion 
arises from the fact that the adverb corresponding in form to a given 
adjective by no means always has the corresponding meaning— 
sweet, sweetly; cold, coldly; large, largely; the adjective often having 
a literal, and the adverb a figurative meaning. Even the form is not 
a distinguishing feature, for often the same form is used for both, 
as in loud, fast, late, and some adjectives end in /y, while some ad- 
verbs do not. 

Correct placing of the adverb must be attended to, or we need 
not be surprised to see A girl saved a boy from drowning bravely. 

Regarding prepositions, the greatest difficulty is with those 
which serve as adverbs, conjunctions, and even adjectives, besides 
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being prepositions. Before and after, behind and in front of, above 
and below call for careful attention. The difficulty comes from the 
fact that the simple prepositions, like in, into, through, connect them- 
selves easily with their objects, but with above and below, for ex- 
ample, the adverbial influence is strongly present, and the prepo- 
sition tends to connect itself with the preceding verb. In the sen- 
tence, The dining-room is below the chapel, our minds quickly con- 
nect the adverbial meaning present in below with the location of the 
dining-room, and at the same time, allow the prepositional sig- 
nificance of below to express that location with reference to the 
chapel. In other words, the concept we get is this, The dining- 
room 1s below: the chapel is above. The adjustment, however, of 
adverb and preposition in one word is a nice one, which deaf chil- 
dren are not likely to appreciate. The words in such pairs as above 
and below, before and after, behind and in front of should never 
be given together until they are unmistakably fixed, and, instead of 
being drilled upon with other prepositions, they should be brought up 
after drills on adverbs. 

The preposition by is another vexatious one, especially in 
combination with participles. Teachers are storing up trouble 
when they give a list of questions beginning with How and re- 
quiring by with a present participle in the answer. The resultant 
disorder is far-reaching, and I know of no other remedy than to 
forbid the use of the construction altogether, until the conviction 
that every How question must have a By answer is gone forever. 
How did Johnny break his leg? Why ask a deaf child to reply, By 
falling down the steps, when you would simply say, He fell down 
the steps. 

Conjunctions are bugbears because, in addition to being utterly 
dependent themselves, they usher into sentences strings of words 
which mean nothing unless rightly placed with independent clauses. 
Some children take delight in seeing what they can do with conjunc- 
tions, and they actually reach, I am told, J whyed her, but she would 
not because. 

But and because insist on getting themselves intermingled, 
and the disentangling process is not for the faint heart. Much 
of the intricacy may be traced directly to our own indistinct con- 
ception and indefinite use of but and because. We say, Mr. Smith 
is here because I see his umbrella, and we mean I know Mr. Smith is 
here because I see his umbrella. We say I meant to play tennis this 
afternoon, but the court was muddy, and we mean, I meant to play 
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tennis this afternoon, but I did not because the court was muddy, 
Our haziness prevents a clear explanation to the pupils, and we for- 
get to insist that because must always tell why. We become adept 
at ellipsis, but we must remember that leaving out just the right 
words is an accomplishment that deaf children acquire slowly and 
haltingly, if ever. The very worst thing to do in the but-because 
case is to give pages of sentences to be filled with but and because. 
Keep them apart as far as possible, and require forever that because 
tell why. 

Another ellipsis with which it is dangerous to trifle is the 
use of subordinate clauses alone as answers to questions. We 
ask, Why did Mary leave? and we answer, Because some one called 
her, but allowing deaf children to take this liberty too freely is, I 
believe, partly accountable for the use of isolated subordinate clauses 
written as complete sentences. If we allow the child to answer the 
question, When did you see your sister? with the clause, When I was 
at home Christmas, it is rather too much to expect him to feel as bad 
as we do about it when he writes on other occasions, When I was at 
home Christmas, and thinks a period belongs at the end. To correct 
this common fault, try writing on the wall slate dependent clauses 
with commas after them, requiring the clauses to be completed into 
sentences. Write the clauses, not one to each line, but close to- 
gether, and numbered to separate them. This will help to show that, 
no matter how complete they Jook, they are not sentences until an 
independent clause is given. 

Corrective work with verbs is a topic vast and wide, but I shall 
touch upon only one point. I found it encumbent upon me this 
year to build a new approach to the passive voice. Accordingly, the 
children and I dropped the word passive out of our vocabulary and 
turned our backs on My pencil was been broken, I have been written 
my lesson, and all the other discouragements of the passive con- 
struction. We went again to adjectives, and we wrote J saw a 
lovely flower, and The trees are green now. ‘Then we expanded our 
list of adjectives and made it include broken, torn, stolen. Soon we 
could use easily, A wounded bird, The lost ring, A written lesson, 
and were ready to discuss adjectives after the verb to be, The grass 
is beautiful, The window was broken, My sleeve is torn. Previously, 
the principal parts of verbs had been learned, and the children were 
now told that the perfect participles of many verbs can be used like 
adjectives after any tense of the verb to be. Groups of such words 
were written by the class, and then put into sentences; and the 
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word passive was not mentioned till there was no danger of its 
frightening away the adjectival conception. 

Giving pupils the exercise of changing sentences from active 
to passive seems to me twice harmful. First it gives the idea 
that the passive is a variant for the active, which is utterly dis- 
proved in our every-day speech; and, secondly, it fixes the incor- 
rect notion that the agent must necessarily be named. The real use 
in our language of the passive voice is not to give us variety of ex- 
pression, but to enable us to make the most important word promi- 
nent by using it as the subject of the sentence; yet, it is not merely 
to give the agent a less conspicuous place in the sentence, but to allow 
us the privilege of ignoring the agent altogether. To be sure, the 
fine distinctions between the two will, for the most part, be out of 
the question for our pupils, but I see no reason for giving them false 
impressions, and I believe that keeping the adjectival property of 
the passive constantly before them will go a long way toward bring- 
ing about a clearer understanding of the construction. 

In general correction, I find it helpful to keep a weekly record 
of words used or spelled wrongly by individual pupils in their 
original work. Then, on Fridays, we have Oral or written spelling, 
and exercises involving the correct use of the words. This in- 
creases vocabulary, for all in the class get the benefit of each word 
that has been misused. The words thus gathered are, moreover, es- 
sential words, for what one pupil has reached out for, a number of 
others are likely to need. Besides, giving the correct usage of words 
will often forestall mistakes. One week our list comprised these 
words, asleep, planet, academy, surprised, intelligent, except, univer- 
sity, believe, bicycle, interested, coming, swimming, favorite, jewelry, 
and, out of the list, perhaps each child gained one or two new words, 
and was set right upon the meaning or spelling of one or two more. 
When the group of words admit of it, the lesson is a story construc- 
ted to contain them, and written on the wall slate with blanks left for 
the words, which are selected and used by the pupils when the story 
is copied. 

In all language teaching, expansion should be the end in view, 
and if, in corrective work, children are allowed to feel that the 
expression of their thoughts must be confined to the limits of a 
few fixed rules, they will find it hard to broaden. The narrow limits 
which we must lay down for them in the early years should not be 
allowed to become iron bars. Harnessing the English language is 
precarious business, and our devices must be broadened as the 
child’s education goes forward. 
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A teacher of language needs a well-trained sense of propor- 
tion; a child must be made to understand that all mistakes are not 
alike, and that some are far from ignominious. As we all know, a 
child that thinks will advance much more rapidly through his very 
errors than a memorizing imitator who will write lesson after les- 
son with perfect correctness. It is making the same mistake a 
second time that is reprehensible. 

Accuracy as to the child’s meaning is essential in correcting 
his mistakes, or many a chance to establish shades of meaning is 
lost. A child writes, An ambulance was taken a man to the hos- 
pital, and, though several minutes may be lost before the meaning in- 
tended is found out by the teacher, it is better so, than to make the 
sentence read, An ambulance had taken a man to the hospital, when 
was taking would express the child’s idea. 

So much is always being said about the beauty of the relation- 
ship between pupils and the ideal teacher that we feel when we 
read effusions on the subject as if we were smelling over-fragrant 
flowers, but if this close relationship is urgent anywhere it is be- 
tween a teacher of language and deaf children in their most critical 
years. A blue pencil is a disheartening thing, and, in the hands of 
a ruthless teacher, in whom the pupils have not the utmost confi- 
dence, blue marks may be valueless or worse. Moreover, there must 
be sympathetic congeniality enough for children to be willing to let 
the teacher know their inmost thoughts, or else, not knowing what 
they really wish to say, how can we teach them rightly to express 
themselves ? 

When all is done that we can do, when we have tried our 
hardest to be honest with our pupils, to give them of our best, to 
work for their safe adjustment into the broadest knowledge of our 
language possible at their stage of advancement, it remains for us 
to send them on to another teacher who will begin the struggle anew, 
and toil unceasingly to correct the wrong impressions left upon the 
children unconsciously by us. 


READING IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


By Frances W. GawirTnu, INSTRUCTOR IN CLARKE SCHOOL, 
‘ NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


To those who have been readers of the Annals, an apology is 
due that this paper should be read, for the articles in that magazine 
for years have presented every side of the subject of reading for 
deaf children. In these it has been shown that the child who reads 
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has a great advantage in use of language over his brother who has 
not acquired the habit. It has also been shown that the child must 
read for the love of reading, rather than because it is a task imposed 
by his teacher. It must be admitted that little is here added to the 
subject, and, therefore, must be addressed to those who, being only 
a little time interested in this work, have not become acquainted with 
these instructive papers. 

Although in the Annals in 1890 Mr. James Smith spoke of 
reading as “a well-worn subject,” we find that we are still groping 
for more light on the old question as to how children are to acquire 
the habit of reading. 

This is a subject that is interesting the public at large, as well 
as teachers of the deaf. Public libraries and schools are offering 
every inducement to the child to read, by assigning special reading- 
rooms in every way attractive, by supplying libraries for children’s 
work, by maintaining the story hour, and by providing traveling 
libraries, to be sent out in all directions. 

To create an interest in reading, in many schools for hearing 
children the dramatic method of instruction has been introduced— 
i. e., impersonating the characters found in stories that will be espe- 
cially interesting to children of a given grade. 

This subject of “Reading” may certainly be considered as one 
claiming the attention of the general public, when a popular weekly 
gives up its pages for several successive weeks to articles of some 
length on this topic. If all over our country there are found move- 
ments of this kind, we, too, must spare no effort to make reading as 
attractive to the children in our own schools as it is made to their 
hearing brothers and sisters. 

Today we are most interested in giving to our pupils mental 
development and a command of the English language (through 
speech and lip-reading), because we believe they can best be ac- 
quired through these mediums. As an aid in the acquisition of 
English there are in use in our schools special language exercises. 
These are divided into two classes. One class includes those ex- 
ercises in which the pupil puts into language his own thoughts, and 
the other class those exercises in which he gets thoughts out of the 
language of others. Under this latter head are found reading of 
books and use of text-books. 

The difficulties for the little child in our schools are far greater 
than for his hearing brother. His smaller vocabulary, his lack of 
much idiomatic language, his more meager development, form al- 
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most insurmountable obstacles in his way. Books which he can 
understand and enjoy are not easily obtained. 

At first, then, our efforts should be directed toward creating a 
fondness for reading. Several years ago Miss Yale planned and 
introduced into our school “Chart Stories,” which have done more 
than anything previously tried to cultivate this taste. A story on 
large sheets of paper, in script or print, that can be read across the 
room, in language which a given class can understand, but which 
may include principles of construction, idiomatic language, and 
words not previously given, is prepared. Such a story, called “A 
Chart Story” because of its form, is read by the class following the 
pointer of the teacher. In this way she guides the children as they 
read, explaining new words that cannot be guessed from the con- 
text, asks for antecedents of pronouns, and prevents any child from 
spending all his time committing to memory the first few lines. 
After the reading of the story the chart is put away. The teacher 
then questions the children only that she may find out if the point of 
the story has been gained. No drill is given, and nothing further 
is done with this story. The next day a new story is given. This 
work was first introduced into the Primary Department, and the re- 
sults were so satisfactory that teachers in the Intermediate were 
asked to prepare similar stories for their classes. The reading of 
Chart Stories has now become a daily exercise in the Intermediate. 
These stories are of such a nature that they are of interest to the 
little readers and make them eager for others. It is not intended 
that there shall be drill of any kind in this work, but that it shall be 
an exercise looked forward to with pleasure. This use of Chart 
Stories is the beginning of the work in reading in the Clarke School, 
and we think it fosters a reading habit because it is not irksome. 


. . ° ° ° . 
Having during a vacation fifty children of mixed grades to en- 


tertain for an hour every day, the teacher wrote out in the form just 
mentioned the stories of “Red Riding Hood,” “Three Bears,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” the story of Abraham 
Lincoln’s life (as the anniversary of his birth occurred at that time) 
and other stories. Each day the children read one of these stories 
and acted it, choosing, for the most part, their own words of dia- 
logue and arranging their own simple costumes. This proved not 
only an easy way for the teacher to entertain the children, but gave 
them great delight. 

Speaking now only of the work in the Intermediate Depart- 
ment, in addition to the chart work books are given the children to 
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read. When it is remembered that the children have read and have 
been told a great number of stories, and have themselves written 
short stories, it will readily be understood that the matter contained 
in most elementary readers fails to interest these young children, 
For this reason small scrap-books are made for them of stories cut 
from newspapers. These stories are taken from various sources, 
but chiefly from papers published in schools for the deaf. 

Books containing simple stories, fairy tales, stories of animal 
life, of travel and adventure; nature, historical and biographical 
sketches; myths, and fables published for hearing children are read 
by the pupils of the fourth and fifth grades in the Intermediate De- 
partment. (The third grade is the lowest in the Intermediate, and 
the fifth the highest.) The average congenitally deaf pupil in the 
fifth grade in this department reads and understands the grade of 
language found in the third readers, while the brightest pupils and 


the semi-mutes are not restricted to these. 

May we emphasize here the importance of such careful guid- 
ance in the selection of books that the child may be directed to those 
whose subject-matter will interest him, and at the same time be 
helped to select books so absolutely within his own power of com- 
prehension that reading may be to him a source of pleasure rather 


than mere drudgery. P 

There are some pupils of average ability who are not interested 
in reading. For such pupils the following plan has sometimes been 
followed: A part of an interesting story is told, and when the boy 
asks for the rest of the story the book containing it is given him, 
that he may finish it for himself; or, again, the outline of a story is 
given, and when the child’s curiosity is aroused and he asks for the 
details, he is told in what book he may find them. 

Twice during the year a party is given in the Intermediate to 
which every child who has made an honest effort to read is invited. 
An invitation to a party of this kind is considered a greater honor 
than an ifvitation to any other party given during the year. 

Before speaking further of this work, the question presents 
itself, “What, besides pleasure, may a child get from reading?” In- 
formation and development, certainly; but when it is claimed that 
language may be acquired through reading alone, there seems to be 
a difference of opinion. Does the average mind acquire a use of 
French by simply reading French? May not one be able to read a 
French novel with understanding, and still be unable to make his 
wants known in that language? 
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Mr. Blattner says: “Writing fixes in the memory the forms of 
speech more accurately and more permanently than reading. The 
power of recollection is thereby constantly exercised; the mind is 
active instead of being merely receptive. That is the mental state 
needed. Says Wayland, in his Intellectual Philosophy, “The con- 
trol of the will over our faculties is much assisted by the use of the 
pen.’ Facility of speech can only be gained by actual use. Ready 
and accurate talkers or writers have acquired their proficiency by 
practice.” 

This year the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Lin- 
coln has brought to the public notice again many important facts 
concerning the man, and one which is never overlooked is his mas- 
terly use of English. When one reads of his incessant scribbling 
on pieces of paper and wood, to be copied when a book could be 
obtained, always trying to reproduce what he had read and to put 
clearly into words his own ideas, one can but think that this practice 
had much to do with his simple style and use of pure English. 

Stevenson says: “Whenever I read a book or a passage that 
particularly pleased me, in which a thing was said or an effect ren- 
dered with propriety, in which there was either some conspicuous 
force or some happy distinction in the style, I must sit down at once 
and set myself to ape that quality. I was unsuccessful, and I knew 
it; and tried again, and was again unsuccessful, and always unsuc- 
cessful; but at least in these vain bouts I got some practice in 
rhythm, in harmony, in construction and the codrdination of parts.” 
Again, later, he says: “It is the great point of these imitations that 
there still shines, beyond the student’s reach, his inimitable model. 
Let him try as he please, he is still sure of failure; and it is an old 
and very true saying that failure is the only high road to success.” 

If this is really true, there must wisely follow the reading of a 
story, an article in the newspaper or a book, another exercise for 
our pupils—the retelling or the reproducing, either orally or in 
writing, of what has been read. 

Will not this writing or retelling of the story be drudgery, and 
so militate against the acquiring of a love of reading? Experience 
in the Intermediate Department does not warrant this conclusion. 
As the children are accustomed to reproduce stories and what is 
told them in geography, history, and nature work, reproduction has 
come to be almost a habit, and “a habit acts a good deal like an in- 
stinct.” If this exercise were to be asscciated only with their 
library books, this retelling of what had been read would be difficult, 
and therefore might tend to make reading anything but a pleasure. 
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If the impression has been gained that no reading except that 
of the Chart Work is done without reproduction, that, too, is a mis- 
take. For, in addition to the regular work done with their library 
books, the children in the upper grades of the Intermediate read not 
a little, quite independently. 

In order to reproduce a story a child often tries to memorize 
the same. For this reason, it is important in the lower grades to 
show the pupil that, having gotten the thought out of a story, he 
may put it into his own words. As an aid to this, so long a story 
may be given that the language cannot be committed to memory in 
a few minutes allotted to the reading of it. Again, the children 
with the teacher’s help may together try to retell the story, contin- 
uing this exercise with story after story until the children have 
learned to read for the ideas presented, rather than for the 'anguage 
in the story. The Chart Stories previously mentioned help very 
greatly to form this habit. 

For newspaper reading for younger children “Current Events,” 
a little newspaper published first in Springfield, Mass., and now 
also in Chicago, is used in the public schools, and to a limited extent 
in the schools for the deaf. ‘To those who do not feel that the teach- 
ing of geography and history in the lower grades is a loss of time, 
it seems clearer and clearer that onlyas the younger pupils have some 
knowledge of these subjects will the greater part of their books and 
their little newspaper, “Current Events,” be of interest to them. 

The fifth grade in the Intermediate begins using “Current 
Events.” The class of this last year had little interest in the paper 
in September, but by the middle of the year the pupils asked to have 
copies of their own, paying for them out of their spending money. 
Among the articles in the last three numbers of this paper which the 
children read with interest were, “New Departure in Coins,” “Per- 
sia’s Independence Gone,” ‘Wellman to Try Once More,” “Gold 
Medal for Wright Brothers,” “Two Modest Inventors,” “Death of 
Edward E. Hale,” etc. 

These little readers of ours, will they ever come to the estate 
of intelligent readers of books! The beginnings seem so small, the 
end so far away, the results so meager compared with what we 
would have them; but “a man’s reach must exceed his grasp,” and 
today we, as teachers, are doing better work than we should do if 
our ideals were so low we could attain to them. 

Let us feel the enthusiasm that comes from being members of 
a great body of workers that includes the teachers of our own and 
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other lands. With this enthusiasm let us dare to try to approximate 
as nearly as possible what is being done for the pupils in the best 
schools for hearing children of our country. Then shall our ideals 
be higher and we do better work than we are doing today. 


CORRECTIVE WORK IN SPEECH. 


By Frances Lucas, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Mr. Airy, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


In taking up the subject of the correction of the speech of ad- 
vanced pupils, one scarcely knows where to begin. In many cases 
it means going back to first principles, tongue gymnastics, the for- 
mation and development of the elementary sounds, drill on combina- 
tions and other work, which the primary and intermediate teachers 
have so faithfully tried to have their pupils master. 

My work is with pupils in their sixth or seventh year in school. 
One of the first exercises given is one to improve the quality of the 
voice, and also to lower too high a pitch. 

With the hand mirrors the pupils are made to practice raising 
the soft palate, while the tongue lies low and soft in the mouth. A 
decided depression in the front of the tongue is insisted upon, as it 
insures a clear vowel and tends to lower the pitch of a high voice. 

When this low position can be readily taken and held, ng is 
added to the vowel, and these exercises given—a(r)nga(r)ng- 
a(r)ng, awngawngawng, and oongoongoong. Later inginging and 
ingengang are used in these drills. 

The pupils are shown that the point and front of the tongue 
retain their position throughout each exercise, while the back is 
allowed free movement between the two positions. 

In a short time these are used as class exercises, and the per- 
sistent use of them helps to eliminate nasality and constriction, and 
also to lower the pitch. 

S, sh, and ch and their vocalized forms are so frequently de- 
fective or so persistently slighted that the teacher is often on the 
verge of wondering whether it is all “worth while.” 

If point down s has been taught, and it continues to be de- 
fective, the pupil is shown that it can be given with the point up. 
With the mirror he works until he can keep the sides of the tongue 
closed against the teeth, and can make a tiny center aperture. Then 
the teeth are closed and an expulsion of breath is sent through the 
aperture. 
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In rare cases point up s has been improved by telling the pupil 
to draw the tongue back very slightly. 

A most important position, and one which every pupil is made 
to acquire, is that in which the tongue is drawn back within itself. 
The sides are closed against the teeth and the appearance of the 
tongue is thick and bulky. The teeth are then closed and opened 
without moving the tongue from its position. When this can be 
done readily, breath is sent through the closed teeth, which, of 
course, produces sh. 

Again, with the tongue in this drawn-back position, the point is 
raised and shut against the palate, and then removed with an ex- 
pulsion of breath. Care should be taken that the point is not pushed 
forward against the upper teeth, and also that the sides are kept 
closed. ; 

Closing the teeth, this expulsion of breath produces ch, explo- 
sive or continuous. 

These two exercises have been invaluable in removing the diffi- 
culties encountered in the correction of sh and ch. 

As a rule, the children are most eager to accomplish this feat 
of drawing the tongue back within itself, and holding the position, 
while opening and closing the teeth. 

When one has succeeded in controlling his tongue, he is usually 
eager to impart his knowledge to his slower classmates, which means 
that he is not only assisting the teacher, but is more firmly fixing 
the position for himself. 

Another very common mistake is omitting the voice from n, 
which does not occur except when it follows s, as in snow or snake. 
Then frequently d is used instead of n, and b instead of m, or vice 
versa. 

These defective consonants are combined, as initials and finals, 


I 2 


with each of the vowels; thus: noon, noon, noan, nawn, non, nun, 
nin, nane, nen, nan, and so on. 

Of course, in all defective sounds the positions are corrected, 
if necessary; but the teacher frequently discovers that the real fault 
is carelessness. 


The most common troubles with vowels are the slighting of 
short 7, short e, and the glides in a-e and i-e; and the substituting of 
o-e ee for oi, and of consonant r for the vowel ur. ‘These defective 
vowels are sometimes, for corrective purposes, given in combination 
with each of the consonants hoi, whoi, pot, toi, omitting, of course, 
« and ng, which are finals. 
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L is particularly troublesome because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the liquid quality. Most frequently it is faulty from narrowing 
the tongue too much, or, as Dr. Bell says, “from the tongue being 
too thickly pointed and not sufficiently spread out in front, so that 
the breath escapes too far forward and by too elongated openings.” 

When the pupil has mastered this “spread out” position, he is 
told to combine it with the vowel a(r), la(r)la(r)la(r)la(r), and 
aw, lawlawlawlaw, Later it is combined with ee, leeleeleelee, and 
he is warned against dropping his chin when the / position is taken. 
Then when Jooloolooloo is given it serves a twofold purpose; it 
gives practice first with the / position, and, second, in keeping the 
lips rounder for / following 00, 0-c, and ou—school, stole, owl. 

Who of us is not familiar with schoo-ul, sto-ul, and ow-ul, and 
who is not familiar also with the herculean task of making our 
pupils realize the importance of keeping the lips rounded for this 
final 1]? 

The same difficulty arises with n following 00, o-c, and ou, and 
the same remedies may be applied. 

Just here it may be well to say that very often trouble arises 
in words ending in nd and Jd. The pupils have been trained to give 
final d as a “voice stop”—feed, loud, rid; but now the teacher incon- 
sistently insists on an expulsion of breath after THIs final d—found t, 
kind t, goldt, killed t. 

Oft-repeated drills on words of this class are necessary in order 
to get the pupils to give the proper expulsion of breath, as there is 
danger of gold becoming golt and of found becoming fount. Oft- 
repeated is the keynote of the teaching of speech to the deaf. We 
can hope for success only along the line of repeat, repeat, repeat, 
drill, drill, drill, notwithstanding the fact that all these exercises 
may become old-fashioned, as one of our boys so aptly expressed it. 


CORRECTIVE WORK IN SPEECH. 


By Caro.inE L. Onin, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Mr. Atry, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


In building a voice, as in building a house, the first step is to 
give it a firm support. And the foundation in voice building is 
proper breath control. We often hear the phrase, “as easy as 
breathing.” Yet easy as it surely is, correct breathing is not always 
found among our deaf children. How frequently we notice the 
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gasping breaths that make even a comparatively short sentence 
rough, and not only unpleasing to our ears, but of great effort to the 
child. 

Few breathing exercises are necessary, and those very simple 
ones, but they must be correctly performed and constantly applied to 
the daily speech of the child. Otherwise they are a waste of time. 

The voice must have support, and if this support does not come 
from the diaphragm as it should, the task falls on the muscles of the 
throat and larynx, and is one of the principal causes of constriction. 
If our children can make a habit of taking in advance sufficient breath 
to carry out the phrase or sentence to be spoken, much will be accom- 
plished in our fight against constriction. No sculptor would begin 
to chisel his statute without his marble at hand, or with a block of 
insufficient size. Nor would a dressmaker attempt to make a gown 
requiring fifteen yards of material if she had only ten. The breath 
being the material out of which we mould speech, how can we ex- 
pect good speech, free from constriction and of good tone, if we 
have not enough material at least. 

“Breathe naturally” we are told. That is just what we are 
trying to teach our pupils—natural breathing. For many reasons, 
natural breathing is rare, even among hearing persons, yet it is 
closely allied to the matter of correct articulation. 

A child will often give separate breath consonants correctly and 
distinctly, as the amount of breath needed for one, f for instance, 
is small, and the child, not breathing from below his collarbone, can 
easily give it. But let this f occur in a sentence, and the child, not 
having enough breath to make the entire sentence distinct, and there- 
fore slighting some elements, gives a scarcely audible f, or none at 
all. His position may be perfectly correct, but the breath, the 
material to be shaped by this position, is lacking or insufficient. 
The same fault often occurs with the consonant s. In a sentence, 
the s will be sometimes lacking, or nearly so, for the reason that, 
while the position is correct, the breath impulse is not given. In 
some cases, the child is drawing in the breath needed to complete the 
sentence, and the inhalation happens to occur on the s position. 
It is easy to see that combinations, such as scr, spl, etc., are still 
more difficult if a child attempts his sentence without breath support. 

It is not only a matter of having a sufficient quantity of breath, 
but of controlling what we have. The attempt at too full, unnatu- 
rally full, breathing is not only a strain on the lungs and breath- 
ing muscles, but causes tension of the throat muscles as well. The 
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fullest breath should be only as much as we inhale in a deep sigh or 
a yawn. A very full breath is hard to control, and good breath 
control is necessary to convert the exhalations into smooth even tone. 

A serious fault in the speech of some of our pupils is breathi- 
ness. In these cases, the most effectual corrective is found in the ex- 
ercises for the closure of the glottis. By these exercises the child 
can learn to convert his breath into pure tone, and avoid having his 
articulation smothered by an uncontrolled flow of breath. Breathy 
speech is not only unintelligible, but wastes the energy of the child. 
It is not always easy to give a deaf child the idea of bringing his 
vocal cords together, but by patience it can be accomplished, and 
the improvement in clearness of tone is a great reward. 

The accent of words is still another important point in our 
speech teaching. Omitted or misplaced, it may cause an otherwise 
perfectly spoken word to be unintelligible. The proper accent 
should be given to the pupil with each new word as it is taught. 
Exercises for accent and rhythm can be given with the breathing 
exercises, and simple verses of poetry, recited both individually and 
in concert, are a great help. They should be so simple that the 
minds of the pupils need not be distracted from the rhythm by 
difficulty in language or meaning. 

The Aylesworth vibratory tube is of great assistance with pupils 
who have enough hearing to distinguish pitch or difference in vowels. 
Daily practice with the tube furthers our work for purity in vowels, 
pitch, and accent, and the pupil, by speaking to himself through the 
tube, gains in firmness of tone. 

Nervousness invariably causes tension of the muscles of the 
throat and mouth. Therefore a child should be allowed to speak 
with as much freedom as possible to avoid this constriction. 

A child who knows beforehand that he will probably be stopped 
at the first blunder in his sentence will begin his speech nervously, 
and be liable to make the very mistake he dreads in addition to 
others. So it is better to let him make his speech free from inter- 
ruption, unless he is wilfully careless, and afterward correct its 
defects. When this is done, the child may be asked to repeat his 
speech. How many of us, learning a language, would care to tell 
a piece of news to a friend who interrupted us two or three times 
with criticism of our pronunciation? We must make haste slowly. 
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CORRECTIVE WORK IN SPEECH. 
By A. EveLyN But er, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Mr. Arry, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


May we not assume that when pupils have reached the highest 
grade of the advanced department, they have the ability to use intel- 
ligible speech on ordinary occasions? By intelligible speech is meant 
speech which may be understood, not by the teacher alone, but, let 
us say, by the interested public. 

These pupils have received careful training in articulation all 
along the line and have made wonderful progress—when one thinks 
of their inability to speak a single word upon entering the primary 
department so short a time before. 

In the class-room, indeed, if a child answers quickly and cor- 
rectly when his teacher asks a question in geography, history, or 
arithmetic, we are pretty apt to think he has good speech. Though 
a child may be able to say quite distinctly “ten years” to the oft- 
or is able to 


repeated question, “How long have you been in school ? 
name, with a due amount of ease, the states and their capitals; do 
we know from this that he is able to tell his teacher or other friends 
some little anecdote of school life outside of the class-room or in 
his home life; or, better still, is his speech sufficient to enable 
him to make a shopping expedition to the city, serving him as does 
the speech of his hearing brother? 

We have all noticed the pretty, even speech of pupils in their 
first few years in school and have marveled at the clearness and 
fluency with which they told the wonderful piece of news that “Mary 
has a new hat,” or “Carl received a letter from home yesterday,” or 
asked a question relative to their school-room world. Why is it, we 
are prone to ask, that these pupils, when they reach us in the ad- 
vanced grades, have lost to a great degree that quick, even fluency 
of speech? 

The reasons are obvious to one who has been along the journey 
with them. In the first place, as the pupils progress the language 
of the different grades becomes more difficult, both to understand 
and to speak. In the second place, a vast amount of language is, of 
necessity, obtained from only the printed form; and, in the third 
place,all of their teachers are not teaching speech all the time, for the 
very good reason that a certain number of facts of history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and grammar, must be driven home to the pupils’ 
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minds in the short space of time allotted to each study. To meet 
these conditions, the special teacher of speech in the higher grades 
must not only aim to keep up the speech already taught, but must 
also supplement the work of the teachers of history, geography, and 
language. 

What is easier, for example, than for the teacher of history to 
give the speech teacher a list of difficult words and phrases that 
come up from day to day in his work in order that she may drill 
on them? or for the geography teacher to hand her from time to 
time a list of the rivers, straits, cities, etc., of those countries about 
which the pupils are studying, and the articulation of which he may 
not have time to emphasize to his own satisfaction? Frequently 
the language teacher gives a poem to be memorized by the pupils. 
When he has taught its meaning, the metaphors, similes, and so 
forth, what time has he left to spend on the pronunciation of 
words and phrasing? To do this part of the work becomes the 
pleasure of the teacher of speech. 

This is an ideal way, easily attained, of the speech teacher’s 
working in conjunction with the other teachers. This method serves 
not only to fix ideas more surely in the minds of the pupils, but also 
awakens a greater interest among the teachers in the work of one 
another. 

But, I hear someone ask, is there not something more for the 
speech teacher to do than this supplementary work? Yes, every- 
thing. He work is infinite and, like that of the proverbial house- 
wife, is never done. 

First of all, and possibly most important of her many duties, 
she must arouse an interest in her work on the part of the pupils; ex- 
cite their ambition, and never if possible allow either to flag. 
Every teacher of any subject knows this to be a mighty task and pos- 
sible to a certain degree only; but it should be the point aimed at, 
though we fall short of the mark. 

Show an interest in each pupil’s life outside of school, and he 
or she will soon be telling various bits of news and asking inter- 
esting questions, not confined to school life, but extending to matters 
of general interest. This, one may readily see, makes for fluency of 
speech, : 

Five-minute conversation periods are very beneficial. The sub- 
jects for these are legion and may include shopping, visiting, dress, 
customs, manners, etc. 

Insist upon careful phrasing, for this helps more to make a 
pupil's speech intelligible than anything else. To phrase properly, 
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a pupil must, if he be reading, understand the meaning of the lan- 
guage. Here again may be emphasized the benefit of team work be- 
tween the speech teacher and the teachers of language, history, and 
geography. 

Give colloquial speech. Here it may be well to speak of the 
benefits which accrue in this line of speech work through the use of 
Bell’s Visible Speech Symbols. One knows how prone deaf children 
are to give each word, whether important or not, the same value in 
the sentence. For example, the deaf child says, “I am going to 
Philadelphia this afternoon; I hope it will be pleasant ;’’ while his 
hearing brother says, “I’m going t’ Philadelphia this afternoon; I 
hope tll be pleasant.” A deaf child will say, “I do not;” while a 
hearing child says, “I don’t.” And unless taught, the deaf child will 
not use such expressions as “T’ll,” “we'll,” “you'll,” “we're,” “I’m,” 
“he’s,” “she’s,” and so on. He speaks in such a formal way as to be 
difficult to understand. 

All these points of colloquial speech are brought out in the read- 
ing of symbols and in consequence are more quickly taught. An 
elision of a vowel from a word, or the combination of words in a sen- 
tence which have a mutual sense relation, is far more readily shown 
by means of the Visible Speech Symbols than if written in the usual 
way, by marking out the silent letters, or by writing together the 
words which are combined to form sense. After giving anything 
which seems unusual in Visible Speech Symbols, it is well to show 
the process of elimination or combination to the pupils that they may 
get the full value of the idea which is being stressed. 

For drill work in clausing, or in showing the use of the artistic 
pause in speech, Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verse,” “A#sop’s 
Fables,” selected poems from Longfellow, Tennyson, and Browning, 
and hymns from the “Church Hymnal” have been of inestimable 
value in our work. 

One thing more, if a method or device be found of value in 
teaching speech, don’t use it once or twice and then drop it for some- 
thing else; keep on using it and add the something else to it. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the speech teacher’s slogan must 
be, “work unrespited,” for it is only through continuous labor that 
good results may be attained. 

Someone may ask, “Have the writers of this paper achieved 
such splendid results from the use of these rules so convincingly laid 
down?” We can only say in reply, we are endeavoring to do our 
humble best; but it is a great deal easier to tell twenty what were 
good to be done than to be one of twenty to follow our own teaching. 
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SIDE LIGHTS. 


By J. N. Tate, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE Dkar, 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


It is a well-known fact that success in teaching the deaf depends 
more largely upon the personal initiative of the teacher than on the 
text-book. The reasons for this are fully understood, and the fact 
is admitted. There is also danger of loading a teacher, especially 
a new one, with so much machinery as to defeat the objects sought 
to be accomplished. Man is a many-sided creature. No two people 
view any situation from exactly the same standpoint. Hence, no 
two witnesses get exactly the same impressions from what transpires 
in full view of each. This fact has perhaps given rise to the ex- 
pression that figures will not lie, but liars will figure. That the pub- 
lic schools are adopting many of our methods is a credit to them and 
a compliment to us. We have no right to grow vain over having 
originated many good things in our methods. We usually do what 
we have to do, no more and no less; so in this case necessity has 
been the mother of invention. Let no one of my auditors charge 
that I am dealing in commonplaces. Nothing is common in this 
world. Only the man or woman who is able to use the common 
things of life to accomplish things worth while is great. In edu- 
cating the deaf I would apply the motto found on the walls of our 
large universities: “Do not let your studies interfere with your edu- 
cation.” The text-book teacher is a nuisance. 

I would call the attention of the Convention to a few side lights, 
most of which have been tested and found valuable in the Minnesota 
school, and seme of which are used in other schools for the deaf in 
this country. Sheathe your swords, my brethren. The few, per- 
haps commonplace, suggestions I shall offer are equally applicable 
to the Manual or Oral methods. 

We have found current literature, spread upon wall slates each 
day in a good, round hand and in simple language, one for the boys 
and one for the girls, to be very helpful. This exercise is scarcely 
less beneficial to the teacher who writes it than to the pupil who 
reads it. The Bible says “the horse is a vain thing for safety.” I 
would add, so is the English language. 

Sequence or action, or, as our speaking friends are pleased to 
call it, action dramatized, is capable of being adapted to any grade. 
Robert Louis Stevenson is said to have acquired much of his knowl- 
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edge of English in this way. It can be made to call into action the 
limit of the pupils’ knowledge as to vocabulary and idiom. Judi- 
ciously used, it can be made very effective; otherwise it may be a 
nuisance. Our friends who oppose signs in all forms may object 
to this pantomime. I see no evil results. 

For all primary grades, hectograph books, illustrated, should 
be made for each pupil, and given to him to take home for the va- 
cation. 

Another of the side lights turned upon our pupils is the demand 
made upon them to write journals during the summer. A tablet 
containing, say, fifty leaves, is furnished to each child above the 
third year. Those for the more primary grades are double-lined. 
The following directions are pasted in the back. These, as will be 
seen, are intended for both the parents and the child: 


SUPERINTENDENT'S INSTRUCTIONS. 


To the Parents of the Pupils: 

My Friends: We would ask you to observe the following sug- 
gestions: 

Ist. Please see that vour child uses this tablet for a few min- 
utes every day during the summer. 

2d. Please provide him with slate and pencil to use while at 
home. And when school opens next September, kindly return this 
tablet with your child. 

To the Pupil: We furnish this tablet, that you may keep a 
daily journal, and return it in the fall to your teacher. The super- 
intendent may want to see it, too. Please observe the following 
rules: 

1st. Write your sentences on your slates first. 

2d. Copy them carefully in a full-round hand. 

3d. Write a few sentences every day. 

4th. Always put down the date first. 

5th. Write only such things about your home life as strangers 
may know. 

6th. Use capital letters and punctuation marks carefully. 

7th. Do not copy anything, but form the sentences yourselves. 

8th. Write short sentences. 

oth. Do not use any of the leaves of the tablet on which to 
write to your friends. 

10th. Write on both sides of each leaf. 

11th. Leave a blank space between each day’s journal of two 
inches. 

12th. Use pen and ink. 

Your friend, 


— 


J. N. Tate, 


Superintendent. 
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It is surprising how many of these books are brought to us in 
the fall, entries having been made every day during vacation. I 
have been pleased at the scrupulous delicacy evinced in there being 
no mention of any family secrets. These journals are corrected by the 
teacher. It is true, there is a good deal of repetition. Characteristic 
mistakes are made, too. This all gives the teacher a measure of the 
pupil as to his knowledge of language, method of thought, and in- 
dustry. After these journals have been corrected the teachers pre- 
pare a brief statement of each pupil’s work, such as: 


Carl. 

Wrote in his journal for about half of the summer. Very good 
as far as it went. Language and handwriting excellent. 
Ought to have kept it up all summer. 

Arthur. 

Wrote faithfully all summer, a little every day. Handwriting 

good and neat. Punctuation excellent. Language a little 
careless in some places. Deserves praise for steady and 
faithful work. 


Alby. 

‘Wrote faithfully all summer. Handwriting, except in a few 
places, very creditable. Language good, showing evidence 
of an endeavor to improve. Punctuation careful. It is an 
excellent journal, worthy of high commendation. 

Fritz. 

Wrote only thirty-five days. Good as far as it went. Ought 
to have kept it up. 

Helen. 

Wrote faithfully and well all summer. Language excellent. 
Very few errors. A little careless in punctuation in places. 
Handwriting might have been better. A very good and cred- 
itable journal. 

Bridget. 

Wrote faithfully nearly every day. Language fair. Hand- 
writing rather poor in places. A pretty good journal, and 
the writer deserves credit for her perseverance and faithful- 
ness. 

Elene. 

Wrote faithfully all summer, except for a short time when 
away from home. Handwriting fine and exceedingly neat. 
Language good. Punctuation very careful. A very fine 
and creditable journal. 

Irma. 

Wrote every day until book was full. Language very good. 
Punctuation and handwriting might have been better in some 
places. An excellent journal, deserving high praise. 
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These comments are printed on slips, each slip containing all 
the observations of the teacher upon each pupil’s work. Enough of 
these are printed to allow for a distribution of one list of comments 
of each teacher for every other class whose pupils write journals. 
So every pupil and teacher sees the comments made upon all pupils 
of tle school. Each pupil is supposed to enclose the comments on 
the work of the class to the parents. One list of comments is pasted 
in the class journal. 

[ suppose that in all the schools class records are kept. I do 
not refer to marks. The class records of which I speak should con- 
tain a summary of the work done by the class. By the way, no bet- 
ter measure of a teacher can be produced than that found in her 
conception of what this book should contain. The book, if properly 
kept, furnishes a history of the work of the class. It should con- 
tain about three hundred pages. It should also contain examination 
questions and marks in each study. We add to this record the 
weights of the pupils when they enter school in September and just 
before its close. On the fly leaf of each journal the name of the 
teacher should be entered each year. Two years ago I asked the 
teachers to answer the following questions in the summary given 
of the class in this journal at the close of the year’s work: 

Ist. Is he industrious? 

2d. What are his habits of thought? 

3d. Is he doing the best work of which he is capable? 

4th. What is his conduct? 

5th. Is he normal, (a) mentally, (b) morally, (c) physically? 

The following entries copied from the books of two of the 
teachers will enable the Convention to judge the value of these com- 
ments. This data comes to the teacher, who is undertaking the in- 
struction of the class for the first time: 
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Me 








Name. 


Paul... cece 


Harvey 


famies:..... 


Arthur ... 


Alby. 


Arthur... 
Levi... 


Ellen..... 


Hilda .... 
Mary... 
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Industrious, 


Appears to 
be so. 


Yes, when he 
has work 
enough, 


T 


Indolent. 
Did well 
latter half 
of term. 

At times. 
Not steady. 


No. Indo- 
lent by na- 
ture. 


Very. 


Very. 


Fairly. 
Very. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Fairly. 
Tries to 

shirk. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Indolent and 
inert. 


Slow. 


Habit of thought 


Lacks 
reasoning 
force. 


Quick, keen. 


One of the 
brightest 
minds I 
have ever 


handled. 


Bright, with 
a decidedly 
humorous 
turn. 

Quick, vola- 
tile. Acts, 
speaks on 
impulse. 
Too fond of 


‘butting in.’ 


Good, when 
he exerts 
himself. 
Good mind, 
but does 
notuse itas 
he should 
and could, 

Rather slow; 
good and 
reliable. 

Good. A lit- 
tle nervous 
and errs 
through 
lack of cool- 
ness and 
self-control. 
Ambitious 
to excel, 

Slow. 


First class. 
Good. 


Does not think 
enough. 
Hasty and 
careless, 


Has none. 


Quick enough, 


Not quick. 

Is bright. 
Good. 

Relies wholly 


onmemory. 


Does not 
think much. 


Best work. 


I think so 


Inferior 
ability 


No. Hecould 


do much 
more ad- 
vanced work 
than the 
rest of the 
class. 


No. Does not 


apply him- 
self as he 
might. 


Could do bet- 


ter if he 

had more 

self-control 

and delib- 
« eration. 
No. 


\sarule, yes. 


Yes. 


Not quite. 

No Needs 
harder work. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes, lately. 

No. 


Yes. 


No. 


Conduct. 


Very good. 


Fairly good 
on the whole. 
Rather vol- 
atile. Lacks 
self-control. 
Too talka- 
tive. 

‘airly good 
A little too 
fond of fun. 


_ 


— 


‘airly good 
as regards 
submission 
to author- 
ity. 

Fairly good. 

Inattentive 

and talka- 

tive. 


Very good. 


Very good. 


(sood. 


Excellent. 
Excellent. 
Good. 

Fairly good. 
Pretty good. 


Likes to talk. 


Gets put out. 


Good. 


Very talkative. 


Good. 
Very gor rd. 


Talks too 
much. 
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Normal. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes, 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Has only 
one eye. 


Yes. 


Not truth- 
ful. 

Eye-sight 
imperfect. 

Health not 
just O. K. 

» ie 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
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It will be readily seen that with the general summary of ground 
covered by the class and the comments upon characteristics of each 
pupil the incoming teacher will have a fairly correct line upon the 
class from the start. 

For many years our mid-term and closing examination papers 
have been sent to the parents of tlie pupils. 

The thought that what I am doing now is to come under the 
eyes of loved ones at home should, and does, I think, stimulate to 
better effort. I have even asked these friends at home to look over 
the papers and write to the children, commenting oa the work. 
Many of them have done so. | 

Another side light to which I shall refer is the effort we are 
now making to induce our pupils to form the reading habit. We 
assume that all the schools have libraries and are using them to de- 
velop this habit. The use made of our libraries is a subject well 
worth the time and thought of the Convention, for I am persuaded 
that as yet many of our methods are capable of improvement. 

The paucity of reading matter in the average home stands 
squarely in the way of the child’s developing a taste for reading. 
We have devised a scheme which may, in a way. result in supple- 
menting this lack of suitable literature in the homes. The following 
circular letter, sent to each parent, will explain itself: 


A CIRCULAR TO THE PARENTS OF OurR PUPILS. 


Dear Friends: 

We want the vacation of the pupils to be spent as profitably 
and pleasantly to them as possible. 

A child who acquires a taste for reading is far on the road to 
an education. In order to cultivate the reading habit the child must 
have books that tempt him to read. 

With this object in view I am sending you a list of books in 
which we think your child would be interested. 

‘We have put a check mark opposite the names of the books 
that your child would probably like to read. 

Get such of these books as you feel disposed to do 

I am sending some labels to be put into the books you may get 
for your child. If put in the books a little library will thus be 
started, and the books would not be so easily lost. A few books 
added each year will make up a nice little library in the course of 
time. 

I hope that the parents will codperate with us in this under- 
taking. I think great good would come to your deaf child and to 
your other children should you be good enough to get the books as 
suggested. 
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Any book store man will order the books for you if he does not 
have them in stock. 
Very respectfully, 
J. N. Tare, 
Superintendent 

Each teacher was asked to hand in a list of such books as in her 
judgment would tempt the members of her class to read. This list 
consisted of about two hundred books. When possible the author 
and publisher were given in each case. The teachers were provided 
with this combined list and requested to check off not more than six 
books. ‘These check marks were numbered one, two, three in order 
of desirability, and the pupil was instructed as to what these checks 
meant. The success of the enterprise depends upon the codperation 
of the parents, and I may add of the children themselves; can any- 
thing worth while be accomplished without codperation? 

It is too early yet to judge of the success of the enterprise. 
Since school closed, however, inquiries are coming from the parents. 
A number of them have asked me to send them the books, with the 
bill. 

I shall in the future add one feature to the scheme. It seems 
that, owing to the difficulty experienced in procuring these books, 
that it may be necessary to propose to the parents to furnish the 
books upon receipt of the price. One little boy wrote: “I read 
many books every day. I like them; I laugh at them.” 

If the Convention is sufficiently interested in any of the sug- 
gestions made to desire it, I shall be glad to elaborate. 

I should add that if this paper contains anything that will be 
helpful to young teachers or young superintendents in the great 
work in which we are engaged, I shall be satisfied. 


At 6.30 p. m. a banquet was served at the Auditorium Hotel. 
With Mr. Richard O. Johnson acting as toastmaster, toasts were 
proposed and responded to as follows: “The East,” responded to by 
President A. L. E. Crouter, of Pennsylvania; “A Common Meeting 
Ground,” by Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne, of Chicago; “The 
North,” by Mr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio; “Sketches en Route,” by Mr. 
Harris Taylor, of New York; “The South,” by Mr. E. McK. Good- 
win, of North Carolina; “The West,” by Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of 
Utah; “The Fair Ladies,” by Mr. E. S. Thompson and Mr. A. C. 
Manning, of Pennsylvania. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 2. 

The Practice School, in session from 9 to 9.45 a. m., presented 
work by pupils of the Chicago Public Day Schools: Elementary— 
Rhythmic work, by Groups VIII and IX, Carnelia Bingham Eggers, 
teacher ; Intermediate—Arithmetic, by Group III, Annah S. Taylor, 
teacher, and by Group IV, Nora B. Knisely, teacher; Grammar 
Grade—Arithmetic, by Group I, Clara E. Newlee, teacher. 

There was also given an exhibition of work with a three-and- 
a-half-year-old pupil of the Home School for Little Deaf Children, 
at Kensington, Maryland, by the principal, Mrs. Anna C. Reinhardt. 

Then followed, from 10 to 10.30, lessons in Melville Bell Sym- 
bols, given to the advanced class by Miss Yale, and to the beginning 
class by Mr. Taylor. 

At 10.45 the meeting assembled in the College Auditorium, the 





President in the chair. 
After an invocation by Mr. Henry W. Rothert, and a vocal 
solo by Miss Caroline L. Olin, the following proceedings were had: 


THE PresipeNnT: The first paper on the program this morning 
is one by Prof. Josef Schara, of the Public School for the Deaf, 
Vienna, Austria. Professor Schara has been in this country during 
the past year. He is a teacher of speech of the most pronounced 
ability. J am sure that he will have a very instructive message to 
.deliver to us this morning. 

Professor Schara then read his paper as follows: 


METHODS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF IN AUSTRIA. 


By JosEr ScHARA, INSTRUCTOR IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOL FOR THE 
DeaF, VIENNA. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Your worthy President has done me the honor to request that I 
address you regarding the development and present methods of the 
Austrian Schools for the Deaf. It affords me much pleasure to 
comply with his request, and I am at the same time glad that I speak 
to those whose trained patience will help them to bear with English 
the articulation of which leaves room for improvement. 

Among those men who either through accident or congenitally 
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have fallen short in their endowment of the full quota of gifts of the 


normal man, the condition of none has been more deplorable than — 


that of the deaf. Abandoned often to the mockery and abuse of the 
world about him, regarded often as a reproach to his own family, 
his state until almost our present time has been one of extreme 
misery. 

Not until the fifteenth century does history tell of any attempt 
to educate the deaf, to save them from their mental isolation. At 
this time their instruction was undertaken by Rudolf Agricola (1443 
to 1483), at Heidelberg, Germany; Jerome Cardan (1501 to 1576), 
at Pavia; Ramirez, of Carrion, and Pietro de Castro, in Italy, and 
in Spain by Pietro de Ponce, who may be said to be the founder of 
the method of teaching the deaf. Besides these men the names of 


John Wallis, William Holder, Johann K. Amman, Joachim Pask,, 


Kerger, Arnoldi, Lasius, etc., will ever be esteemed, although their 
efforts were along more exclusive lines and aided only the few in 
better homes. 

In the eighteenth century the education of the deaf became more 
general, and mainly through the efforts of two men, Charles Michael, 
Abbe de l’Epee (1712-1789), in Paris, and Samuel Heinicke (1727- 
1790), in Leipzig. They may be justly called the saviors of the 
deaf, for they called the world’s attention to the fact that the deaf 
are fully capable of instruction, and entitled to education. They 
systematized the instruction and greatly extended the field of work. 

Soon after the establishment of the institutions in Paris, in 
1770, and in Leipzig, in 1778, Austria began to care for the deaf. 
During his stay in Paris, in 1777, the noble-minded Austrian Em- 
peror Joseph II visited Abbe de l’Epee’s institution, and was greatly 
impressed by the successful work done there. In order to introduce 
the French method into his own country, the emperor offered de 
’Epee an abbacy in Austria. This, however the Abbe did not ac- 
cept, but encouraged the emperor in the furtherance of the education 
of the deaf by saying, “That would indeed be a work worthy of a 
great prince.” Joseph II immediately delegated Joseph May, the 
Austrian teacher, who was then present in Paris, to study the new 
method, saying at the time: “There is among us a most unfortunate 
class of men, the long disregarded and helpless deaf. What a tri- 
umph for the philosophic teacher to be able to arouse great and 
sublime ideas in these unhappy ones neglected by nature and men!” 

After his return to Vienna the emperor also sent the Abbe Fred- 
erick Stork to Paris to be instructed by Abbe de l’Epee. May and 
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Stork returned in 1779 to Vienna, and opened the Imperial Institute 
for the Deaf on the 31st of March, 1779. 

After this the work flourished. Schools were established in 
Prag, under the Rev. Karl Berger, in 1786, and in 1812, in Linz, 
under Rev. Michel Reiter, who had been instructed by Stork and 
May. ‘These were followed later by the institutions in Lemberg, 
Brixen, Graz, Briinn, Gors, Trient, St. Pélten, and the Jewish In- 
stitute in Nikolsburg, now in Vienna. The superintendents of most 
of these institutes prepared themselves for their work in the Vienna 
Institute, and spread the method there in use over the whole of 
Austria. 

This covers the number of schools prior to 1860. Since this 
time remarkable strides have been made in the interest of general 
education. A fresh impetus was received by the school law of 1869, 
by which the public school was raised to so high a grade that it was 
taken as an example by many other countries and nations. Not only 
the general public school, but also the special school for the deaf, as 
part of the public school system, is included in this law. 

Article 59 obliges the government of each province to establish 
schools for the deaf, in consequence of which many such schools 
were erected, until now they number thirty. The order of the Im- 
perial School Board of July 6, 1881, obliges the deaf to attend the 
schools. 

Regarding the method of instruction pursued in the Austrian 
schools, I should like to speak of its gradual development through 
many changes. The first school was opened with the French 
method. In the course of time changes became necessary in this 
artificial system, and so arose the so-called Vienna Method, which 
held a middle position between the French, or Manual, and the Ger- 
man, or Oral method. The Vienna method spread its influence, not 
only over the Austrian countries, but also over South Germany, and 
even a large part of North Germany. The instruction was based 
mainly upon written language, assisted by the Manual alphabet. 
The value of the Oral method was acknowledged, but insufficient 
stress was laid upon it. More and more it separated itself from the 
French and favored the German method. 

In 1866, Alexander Venus, the worthy superintendent of the 
Imperial Institute, called an assembly of superintendents of the Ger- 
man schools for the purpose of deciding the question of the best 
method. ‘The most prominent school men of the time were present 
at this assembly—Jenke (Dresden), Demuth (Leitmeritz), Brand- 
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stitter (Linz), Schwarzer (Waizen), etc. The greatest significance 
was given to this Congress by the presence of the great German 
reformer, Frederick Moritz Hill, superintendent of the School for 
the Deaf in Weissenfels, who presided. The resolutions of the Con- 
gress were based almost entirely upon the principles of the German 
method. In the year 1872, a statute providing for the establishing 
of the German method in the Institute for the Deaf in Vienna was 
confirmed by imperial sanction. Quoting from this statute, the pur- 
pose of the institute is “to give to deaf and speechless children the 
necessary education to enable them to become useful members of 
human society. Articulation and lip-reading are given primary im- 
portance in the course of instruction, which covers a period of about 
eight vears.” 

In consequence of this, the Oral as the sole method was more 
and more introduced into all Austrian schools, so that now there is 
not one school in Austria without this method of instruction. 

I should like to consider in some measure the course of instruc- 
tion pursued in the Austrian schools. The branches taught include 
usually language work, arithmetic combined with geometry, the most 
interesting facts of natural history, religion, physics, geography, his- 
tory (especially regarding the native country and its constitution), 
drawing, and manual training and gymnastics as elective branches, 
but the former obligatory for girls, the latter for boys. 

Among all branches of instruction language work has primary 
importance, which is expressed in the principle that “each special 
subject must be subordinated to and assist language work.” Here 
the characteristics of special work become evident. Commencing 
at the beginning of the school life, instruction in speech extends 
through the whole course, outlining the largest number of lessons 
in each grade. The most attentive care and scrupulous exercise 
must be given to all branches of language work. This instruction is 
divided into four grades: Ist, articulation; 2d, object teaching; 3d, 
grammar lessons; 4th, free speech lessons and conversation. 

" Articulation, or teaching of mechanical speech, consists in devel- 
oping all sounds and fixing the first impressions. In articulation 
the exercises in speaking, lip-reading, writing, and reading are al- 
ways combined. Distinct speech and skillful lip-reading are treated 
as of great importance. For articulation, as the first branch of lan- 
guage work, about eighteen hours are required weekly in the lowest 
grade. In the higher grades no special lessons in articulation are 
given, but the work is carried on throughout all other branches of 
instruction. 
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Articulation is followed by object teaching as the second branch 
of language work. The purpose of this is the acquisition of ideas, 
leading to the development of the imaginative faculty, the perception 
of words, and the exercise and employment of the same. 

The principle of observation, full of meaning in teaching the 
hearing, has a much greater significance in the instruction of the 
deaf. Observation forms the foundation of language teaching. The 
immediate surroundings of the children, the objects and phenomena 
of daily life, the division of time and the seasons give plentiful ma- 
terial. The object itself, good models, pictures, drawings, and 
sketches are all means of instruction. In the higher grades indirect 
observation by description and comparison are substituted for the 
dir: ct. Constant consideration is taken of the correct oral naming 
of the objects, and careful exercise of the obtained words is not neg- 
lected. 

In the intermediate and higher grades, object teaching gives 
place to instruction in the general branches, nature study, geography, 
and history. 

The third branch of language work—the grammar instruction— 
is taken up as a separate subject only in the higher grades after it 
has been thoroughly prepared by the object teaching in the lower 
grades. The purpose of the instruction in grammar is the promo- 
tion of the understanding and the correct use of language. In this 
branch the course is mostly analytic, as the grammatic rule is de- 
duced from given examples. Exercises in composition are always 
connected with the instruction in grammar. ‘The selections for read- 
ing give sufficient material for this work. 

The fourth branch consists of exercises in free speech, for the 
purpose of making pupils skillful in the use of the language. Special 
lessons throughout all grades are used to talk about interesting 
events in school and home. Important occurrences are discussed. 
Common expressions, wishes, and greetings are exercised. Dia- 
logues and conversations are used to further the proper use ef ac- 
quired language and to promote more ready speech. 

About the other branches of instruction, I beg only to state 
that they are taught in about the same manner as the course orders 
for the hearing. Oral language must be the sole means of com- 
munication in each subject, and each lesson must be a lesson in 
speech, too. 

Having reviewed the actual work done in the Austrian schools, 
I should like to speak of what I feel to be preéminently needful. 
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In the first place, the number of schools is entirely insufficient 
and should be materially increased. The Polish provinces in the 
northeast of the empire, as well as the South Slavish provinces, espe- 
cially the new part of Austria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, are not 
well provided with schools. However, it is expected that the gov- 
ernments of these provinces will, in the near future, establish the 
necessary schools. 

A second demand is the prolongation of the school time. The 
requirement for attendance in the general public schools covers a 
period of eight years, and the same rule holds in the special schools 
for the deaf. But the hearing child, beginning his school life at the 
age of six, comes with a vast store of naturally acquired develop- 
ment from which the child robbed of his hearing has been debarred. 
He is not prepared to begin at the age of six the same work for 
which the hearing child is ready. Hence the establishment of kin- 
dergartens or preparatory schools to care for these children prior to 
this time seem a need of paramount importance. Surely this age in 
the child is one rich in possibility for language development. Im- 
pressions are being continually stored and the natural desire of the 
child to give expression to these sense impressions is never greater. 

Then, too, the period of special instruction could be advan- 
tageously prolonged after the required school period. In Vienna, 
after completing the regular school course, the pupils leave the school 
to learn a trade, at which time they are compelled to attend the 
evening school for the deaf, the so-called trade school, to complete 
their education. The case of the Vienna school is, however, excep- 
tional, but its practice could be followed, to the enormous advantage 
of the deaf, by all schools having their educational supervision. 

In considering the development and present principles of the 
Austrian schools I have had reference more particularly to German- 
Austria. A review of the work of-the schools of Germany, not only 
of the special but the general public schools, through all grades to the 
university, would be in most respects similar to that of Austria. 
From antiquity to our present time, history shows that the fortunes 
of Germany and Austria have ever been in the closest connection. 
One country has enjoyed the successes of the other, and each has 
felt the other’s misfortunes. The two peoples have lived together 
like two neighboring families. There have, of course, at times been 
the inevitable troubles, but their relations have been for the most 
part friendly. Under such conditions it is but natural that the de- 
velopment of the two should be practically the same, and this is dis- 
tinctly evidenced in the schools of the two countries. 
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While so great progress has been made in the work for the deaf 
during comparatively recent times, we may not be content with pres- 
ent attainment. “He who does not advance, goes backward,” and 
error is present often where we find the greatest good. But let us 
so seek out our errors as to make them the wisdom of the future, 
letting our constant aim be to give to the deaf such an education 
that there may be the minimum of difference between him and his 
fellow-men, and if we reach not our goal we have not failed, for we 
have indeed striven, and will strive! 

I desire to express my great pleasure in meeting with you upon 
this occasion, as well as my deep gratification at the cordial recep- 
tion which has been accorded me upon my visit to your numerous 
splendid institutions. I will return to my native country, not with 
the feeling that I have “tarried in a strange land,” but that I have 
been among my own kindred, bound to them by a common pur- 
pose—a tie that shall endure. 

In saying “Auf Wiedersehen,” I express to you my heartiest 
thanks and the wish, “May God bless you and your work.” 





THE CORRELATION OF LANGUAGE, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND HISTORY. 


By AMELIA DE Morte, INstTRucTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEafF, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


As no man liveth unto himself, so we may say no subject is 
studied unto itself. As society is a collection of interdependent 
individuals all tending toward the same end, so are studies. Facts 
learned under one head are related to those learned under another, 
and the association of all helps to fix each more firmly in the mind. 
The final collection of the information regarding a subject gleaned 
from all sources into a composition, is the culmination of the whole. 

In the Indiana School the study of geography begins in the 
third grade. It includes the cardinal points, location, plans of the 
desk top, the school-room, and the hall. The special vocabulary 
used in this work and the forms of questions and answers are em- 
phasized, all work being done by speech and speech-reading first, and 
then by writing. 

In the fourth grade the work is continued and enlarged, in- 
cluding the school grounds, the city, counties, state, and section, the 
surface, rivers, products, and minerals found. In connection with 
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this work is the Seven Sister book, which gives in detail life in differ- 
ent parts of the world. The teacher also prepares manuscript ac- 
counts of animals of different realms, the seal, the ostrich, and 
others, telling the most interesting facts concerning them, the uses of 
each, and articles secured from each. 

These stories, written in smooth English and put together in a 
systematic way following a logical outline, form the basis of compo- 
sition work. And just here is a great responsibility on the teacher. 
We so often feel that we are teaching only geography. We are 
not—we are teaching language, always and forever. And this far 
along in the course, we are teaching not only the troublesome gram- 
matical terms which we have always with us, but the art of putting 
together thoughts in an easy, yet systematic, way. 

Great care should be spent on preparing manuscript lessons. 
Our pupils are ready imitators and to have their version good, the 
original must be faultless. The teacher who in her own use of 
English has not gone beyond the point of watching for the agreement 
of subject and predicate, the objective form after a verb or a prepo- 
sition, and the correct form of the verb, has a long way to go before 
she is fit to write model compositions for the deaf. These composi- 
tions should have a paragraph of introduction, and one of conclusion 
and the thoughts expressed in the body should follow the natural 
order, from the known to the unknown, from the outward points 
familiar in the child’s experience to uses far beyond his little world. 

The fifth grade is occupied with definitions, forms of land and 
water, and movements of the earth. The manuscript lessons are 
about plants of the various zones, both water and land growths. 

In the sixth grade we use Frye’s Elementary Geography, and 
in the seventh and eighth, Frye’s Advanced Geography. Now the 
work is more in the hands of the pupils than in those of the teacher. 
The pupil must recall what he has learned in past years and add to it 
the new facts learned in the new book. In these grades the composi- 
tions are written entirely by the pupils. An outline for them to fol- 
low is put on the wall slate, each item in it being contributed by the 
pupils with the teacher guiding the order in which the points should 
follow each other. This work is done one day in the week in the 
language period, so it assumes the nature of composition work rather 
than geography, and the pupils very soon get the idea they must do 
more than string a number of geographical facts together. They 
must construct their sentences carefully, even writing them over 
several times to make them better. 
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The subjects of the compositions are, in the elementary book, 
plants, animals, and certain sections of the country; in the advanced 
book, the countries and continents studied. The outline follows this 
general order—the location of the country, the physical features, 
the plants and animals found, the people inhabiting the country, the 
occupations, exports, imports, and form of government. It is pur- 
posely made broad and fails to include much that the pupils know 
in order to leave room for the exercise of individual taste. They 
know they are at liberty to add to the outline, the only stipulation 
being that such additions be made at the proper places in the compo- 
sition and not associated with utterly unlike topics. In correcting 
these compositions, special note is made of places where the pupil 
has left the outline, or has added something not on the subject. 

Sometimes to vary the work, paragraphs of the composition are 
given orally by the pupils, and they gain ability to express them- 
selves in spoken English. The work is also varied by alternating 
Geography subjects with those found in History. 

In the Indiana Sehool the history work begins in the sixth 
grade. The first and second terms are occupied with manuscript 
lessons written by the teacher, concerning the history of our school, 
the settlement, establishment, and growth of the city, the county, and 
the state. Here again comes into play the teacher’s ability to give 
dry facts a literary flavor. And here also begins the association of 
geography and history. The pupils have already located cities and 
described the course of rivers throughout the state. They now con- 
nect a historical circumstance with the locality. They have already 
learned that the Tippecanoe river flows into the Wabash and they 
now learn that at this point occurred one of the most horrible 
battles in our struggles with the Indians. The item of personal ex- 
perience is of great force here. The account of a visit to some inter- 
esting spot written by one of the pupils tends to realize the situation. 

The teacher also gives in this connection manuscript stories of 
the early settlers, Daniel Boone and his companions, and the hard- 
ships and privations endured then. The constant aim is to make the 
pupils grasp the difference in conditions then and now, the changes 
that have taken place in country and people, and the long period of 
time required to work these changes. 

In the second term of the sixth year we use Edward Eggleston’s 
First Book of American History. This book is entirely biographical 
and is used as a reader. The language gained from it is of much 
greater importance than the historical facts. In the seventh grade, 
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the Elementary History by Quackenbos is used, and in the eighth 
grade, Higginson’s History of the United States. The work of the 
ninth grade includes Ancient History and English History. 

The composition subjects got from history are for the most part 
biographical and range from the great men and wars of our own 
country to those of ancient nations and of England. The history 
topics are developed in the sameway as those on geography,and since 
the work is done in the language period, the form in which it is pre- 
sented, and the adherence to the outline, gain in importance. 

The work I have presented is nothing more nor less than the 
reproduction, on the pupil’s part, of facts already learned in various 
forms and at various times. It is not, strictly speaking, original lan- 
guage. That must be drawn from the pupils in a different way. 
The reading to develop the imagination is of a different nature, a sub- 
ject not mine to present today. 

I think we frequently expect our pupils to write on a subject 
when not even the facts of the case are clear in their minds. In 
hearing schools pupils are not expected to write a composition until 
the subject has been thoroughly discussed, perhaps for several days, 
and specimens or pictures shown to increase the pupils’ store of in- 
formation. Who of us would undertake to write an article on a 
subject about which his information was vague or out of date? 
Would a magazine article have any value with the public if the 
author showed any but a precise and accurate knowledge of the 
facts? or, on the other hand, would such an article be entertaining if 
the facts were expressed barely and with no literary, taste? The 
clear expression of the facts of life with due regard to their relation 
to each other is an end to be sought throughout the entire course of 
study, and to be highly prized when attained. 


OVERCOMING LIMITATIONS OF HUMAN EFFICIENCY. 


By Seta M. Grecory, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEafF, 
DELAVAN, WIs. 


What is a limitation? Our dictionaries give among other defini- 
tions tHe following: A restraining condition; the fixing of a limit. 
As we contemplate these definitions, we must recognize that the 
limitations to human efficiency must of necessity be a variable quan- 
tity. What was called a limitation yesterday is not a limitation 
today, because it has been overcome. How long, then, may any so- 
called limitation remain such? We answer just so long as man in 
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his ignorance is unable to comprehend its real nature. There is an 
answer to every problem, but a problem remains an enigma and 
stumbling block to us just so long as it is not understood. When 
its basic principle is found, understood, and applied, the problem is 
solved and man enters into a sphere of larger intelligence and use- 
fulness. 

The history of mankind demonstrates most clearly that overcom- 
ing limitations means progress, civilization, enlightenment, morality, 
all that is good. Does not the fact that so many limitations have 
been overcome with the consequent gain to man lead logically to the 
conclusion that with a higher understanding and divine conceptions 
all limitations will be removed? 

A few illustrations of man’s achievement will serve to empha- 
size the basic fact thus far presented, namely, that these so-called 
limitations to human efficiency can be overcome. 

In the fifteenth century the then civilized world was limited to 
central and western Europe, held by the belief that earth was flat. 
Men did not dare to venture far from the shores of the continent for 
fear of coming to the end of the world and falling off. In due time 
it came into the consciousness of one man that the earth was round 
and that the rich countries of the east could be reached by sailing 
west. Columbus, despite the mockery of his contemporaries, was so 
convinced with the truth of his proposition, the rotundity of the 
earth, that he was willing to stake his life upon it. Thus to his un- 
derstanding and daring we owe the discovery of the New World, 
and successive generations have realized that the earth and the full- 
ness thereof are theirs, and the belief that man is limited to one 
small portion of the world is overcome. 

Our Pilgrim fathers took six months to cross the Atlantic, 
while now the ocean greyhounds make the passage in less than five 
days, and an aeronaut is contemplating making the trip in three days. 
The telephone, the telegraph, the telepost, and the submarine cable 
carry the news of the happenings of one part of the world to every 
other part daily. Thus man is constantly and surely overcoming 
space as a limitation to human intercourse and business. All these 
advantages have come to us through the understanding of those who 
have recognized the infinite capacities of man and the consequent 
impotency of these seeming limitations to his progress. 

In early history the strength of a nation was measured by the 
strength of its army and navy, all disputes were settled by the 
physical conflict of man against man, and to the victor belonged the 
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spoils, under the belief that might made right. Later it was not 
necessarily the largest army and navy, but the best disciplined one 
that won the day; a higher development, but still operating under 
the law of might. 

Now in the twentieth century the voice of the law of right is 
heard and manifested in the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
which foretells the ultimate disarmament of nations and the over- 
coming of war as a limitation to human efficiency. 

Searching still deeper we see man operating under the law of 
love, loving his neighbor as himself, joining hands with his brother 
man the world around, and singing the song of the angels at the 
coming of the Messiah—‘Peace on earth, good will to man,” thus 
overcoming selfishness, malice, hate, jealousy, mad ambition, and at- 
tendant evils as limitations to human efficiency. 

We might go on indefinitely illustrating the capacity of man to 
overcome limitations, and by so doing heap up an almost incompre- 
hensible amount of testimony to substantiate the facts already stated, 
and show more conclusively that man is coming into a larger under- 
standing of his real self as he has been from the beginning. 

From the foregoing it is self-evident that he who would uplift 
and benefit his fellowman, overcome his limitations, must see in him 
infinite possibilities for good; think what this has already done for 
the deaf. Time was when the deaf were accorded none of the rights 
of citizenship and were allowed to grow up in ignorance, under the 
belief that they were incapable of performing the rights of citizen- 
ship and of being educated. Through the efforts of those who have 
seen these capabilities in the deaf, they have been raised to their 
rightful place in the community and numbered among the intelligent 
citizens of the commonwealth. 

During the early years of the education of the deaf in our 
country it was not thought that the deaf could speak or be taught 
through speech. Through the untiring efforts of those who have 
seen the capabilities of the deaf in these directions, the greater por- 
tion of the deaf of our land are orally taught, and we rarely hear the 
name deaf and dumb institution applied to schools for the deaf. 

Methinks I hear you say, “Yes, this all very true, but how does 
it touch me?” Let us come right down into our every-day exper- 
iences as teachers of the deaf. Perhaps we seem to have more 
reason than others to see limited rather than unlimited possibilities 
of efficiency in those we have under instruction. This being the case 
it is our greater privilege and duty to destroy in our consciousness 
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this sense of limitation, for the greater the seeming limitation the 
greater the necessity for removing it. Our aim is to lead our pupils 
into broader paths of knowledge, into greater fields of usefulness, 
and into higher planes of manhood and womanhood. To accom- 
plish this we must, by seeing these possibilities in them, overcome 
these so-called limitations which would hinder the consummation 
of our aims and hopes. ‘This is not a fanciful, utopian, theoretical! 
idea, but a practical rule of procedure. It is known by its fruits 
in the school-room as well as in the more striking fields of endeavor 
before mentioned. A few simple illustrations within the experience 
of the writer, which no doubt others have duplicated, will serve to 
show the practicability of the rule. 

A girl who has been out of school for a year enters the class. 
She starts in well in all her studies but arithmetic, which she declares 
she cannot do. Her daily exclamations are: “It is too hard,” “I 
can’t do it.” Here is a belief or fear in the mind of the child that 
presents itself as a limitation to bar her progress in arithmetic. By 
the teacher’s destroying this fear for himself, and knowing that the 
girl can manifest only intelligence, she begins to improve, her objec- 
tions to arithmetic grow less, and she closes the year with a good 
average mark and has no aversion to the study. 

boy comes to the class who has the reputation of being lazy 
and disobedient. He has been a constant source of annovance to 
his teachers, and has been repeatedly punished. Here are !aziness 
and disobedience presenting themselves as limitations to keep this 
boy from doing himself justice in his school work. By seeing the in- 
finite possibilities of activity and obedience in him, and knowing 
that they are the only factors governing the boy, at the same time 
showing him that there is no pleasure in their opposites, before the 
end of the year the boy is hard at work and progressing nicely— 
not the first in his class, by any means, but headed right. 

A girl, willful and selfish, one whom all the teachers dreaded, 
enters the class. The writer had her himself a few years previous, 
and had anything but pleasant memories of the experience. She 
not only has her own way at school, but also at home. In her school 
work she is below the middle of the class. Here are willfulness and 
selfishness presenting themselves as limitations to this girl’s progress 
and happiness. These things have to be seen entirely apart from the 
child, and her infinite capacities for obedience and unselfishness real- 
ized. In this case it is a short but tempestuous struggle. When 
the child is changed, she manifests no more determined opposition 
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to school-room discipline, is more loving, and comes out at the head 
of the class in her mid-year and final examinations. 

This year it is a girl in the high school class, moody, unwilling 
to be corrected, often coming to school in the morning with tear- 
stained face, school work poor. It looks at first as if a mistake had 
been made in allowing her to return for this higher work. What is 
the matter? Hate and jealousy are erideavoring to limit this girl’s 
progress. By knowing that this girl is only the manifestation of 
love in which are infinite possibilities for goodness and progress, 
these limitations are slowly reduced, very nearly or quite to the van- 
ishing point. The end of the year finds the girl the last in the class, 
but happy in her work, very little behind the rest, and the teacher is 
able to write in his final report to the superintendent this fact con- 


cerning her: “She has made relatively greater progress than any 
other pupil in the class.” 

The four cases above cited have been in different classes in dif- 
ferent years, and of course are the most pronounced cases of limita- 
tions overcome that have been within the experience of the writer; 
but the same thing, in greater or less degree, is experienced with all 
our pupils. One of the very sweet results of overcoming limitations 
by seeing in these pupils only the infinite possibilities for goodness 
and intelligence, is that we have the love and confidence of our 
pupils as we never had them before. 

Moreover, by daily seeing in our classes the infinite possibilities 
of good, of intelligence, and of right activity, not only are the limita- 
tions of our pupils overcome, but our work is made lighter, we can 
prosecute it with greater enthusiasm and earnestness, and close the 
year refreshed and encouraged, instead of tired out and disheartened. 


NORMAL TRAINING. 


By Frances L. GLENN, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The question of normal training for teachers of the deaf is 
most actively engaging the attention of the profession today. Papers 
have been written on the subject, work outlined, and ways and means 
discussed. Of the importance of normal training there can be no 
question. Highly trained teachers are a necessity in schools for the 
deaf child, just as highly trained teachers are a necessity in schools 
for the hearing child. 
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The phase of the question which, it seems to me, is yet to be met 
and provided for is that of increased facilities for receiving training, 
and the standard of training which is to be uniformly maintained. 

To outline a course of study and to define the more material 
side of the work is comparatively easy, but to have our Oral work 
of such uniformly high standard that students will receive equal 
benefit from training received in the various normal schools or 
classes is a much more difficult matter to control. Uniformly high 
standards must be an outcome of a generally awakened sense of the 
highest welfare of the child. 

The profession needs a larger number of thoroughly equipped 
normal training schools. These schools, rightly managed, should 
become a potent factor in uplifting the work of educating the deaf 
child, and should become to the profession the source of supply for 
carefully trained, efficient teachers. 

The best training should be within the reach of the many, rather 
than of the few, and the influence of this training should enter every 
school, from the least to the greatest. 

It is a recognized fact that the growth and general efficiency of 
the public school system has been measured by the ever-increasing 
demand for the trained teacher, and by the parallel demand for 
greater opportunities for receiving the necessary training. 

That which is true in the case of the hearing child should be 
true, in proportionate measure, in the education of the deaf child. 
The increasing demand for the trained teacher should be met with 
steadily increasing facilities for normal instruction of the highest 
quality. This training should be received in the midst of environ- 
ments best adapted for preparing the teacher for her work, those 
schools which stand most clearly for Oral work of a high grade be- 
coming the centers of normal instruction. 

While under all methods the need of the trained teacher exists, 
the work will probably always be most closely associated with in- 
struction through and by speech methods. Speech, and the ability 
to understand the speech of others, is that which most nearly places 
the deaf child, in his instruction, on the same plane with the hearing 
child, and at the same time requires that the teacher shall view her 
work from the standpoint of mental development through and by 
means of speech—the point of view from which the teacher of the 
hearing child, either consciously or unconsciously, regards her work. 

This fact places before the Oral teacher a high standard of 
proficiency, and only as this standard is being realized is the work 
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of our training classes and Oral departments fulfilling its highest 
demands. 

That the work of Oral instruction is gradually being broadened 
and uplifted is due largely to the fact that our first training classes 
and Oral departments recognized the wonderful possibilities of men- 
tal development through speech methods, and so planned and con- 
ducted the work that results proved the correctness of the theory. 

It remains for other schools and other training classes to con- 
tinue the proof of this theory, and through steady, intelligent work 
to attain to that which has been attained by the first workers in the 
cause of Oral instruction. 

The work of training the teacher of the deaf as yet is in its 
early development. How the question is eventually to be answered, 
in order that the greatest good may reach the greatest number, has 
not been fully determined. The question is one which, in a measure, 
involves the conditions of its own answering. 

That there will ever be, in point of number, large training 
schools for teachers of the deaf is questionable ; that it is even expe- 
dient is doubtful. The individual nature of teaching the deaf child 
makes it seem necessary that the training of the teacher also should 
be somewhat individual in character. 

The instruction in theory can be of the greatest value only as 
the student is given full opportunity for defining her knowledge of 
principles and of making them her own. The only place and the 
only way of doing this, is in the class-room in the midst of the work 
of developing the child mind. y 

This knowledge must be gained either during the normal train- 
ing course, or it must be gained after the student has undertaken 
the work of the regular teacher. That this knowledge is gained 
somewhat at the expense of the pupils under her care is inevitable; 
and one point to be considered in the training of the teacher is how 


to give the normal student practice teaching that will result for her ° 


in the greatest amount of experience with the least sacrifice of the 
child. 

Different training classes have different. ways of meeting this 
question ; that which is best must, to a certain extent, remain a ques- 
tion of relative values. 

For myself I feel that, under direct and careful supervision, a 
combination of real responsibility in the class-room, with regular 
periods for observing the work of competent teachers, is the practice 
teaching which most nearly meets the needs of the normal student. 
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The normal work as it now exists in the Indiana school assigns 
the student to a class of her own, and, under supervision and guid- 
ance, holds her fully responsible for the mental development and 
progress of the class. This method of working becomes reasonable 
and possible through the fact that the course of training covers two 
years of work and study, and that the class is sufficiently small to 
permit of direct supervision of the student in her work. 

The practice work is progressive in nature, the first year’s work 
being under conditions of the least responsibility and the greatest 
measure of assistance. 

Three classes in the kindergarten, and usually one first primary 
class, form the school of practice. The work is carefully planned 
and outlined with reference to the child’s progress and mental devel- 
opment. The kindergarten work and the elementary work in speech 
and speech-reading are closely correlated, the one supplementing 
and supporting the other. 

From her actual work in the class-room the student learns from 
the beginning the value of following an outline and of measuring 
her own progress and the progress of her class, by the outline and 
by that for which it stands. In addition to this there is no time in 
the day when the teacher is wholly free from supervision; her work 
is guided, supervised, and criticised, and, in so far as possible, is 
made to conserve the best interests of the class. 

During the second year in training the student is given charge 
either of an advanced kindergarten class or of one of the first pri- 
mary classes. Through this training the student is put into touch 
with and learns to handle her work from the viewpoint of the ex- 
perienced teacher, and has the opportunity of working in harmony 
with and of profiting by the broader knowledge of the experienced 
worker. 

Aside from the professional training received, the recitation 
period of the normal class becomes for the student the center of her 
work It is here that school-room difficulties, failures, or successes 
may be brought. The difficulty or the cause of the difficulty may 
often be cleared up, failures or successes talked over, and the condi- 
tions which caused its respective result discussed, the whole class 
profiting from the experience of the individual member. 

It is as the instruction received in the normal class is brought 
into close touch and perfect harmony with the work of the school- 
room that it becomes of the greatest practical value to the student. 
The student may leave the training class thoroughly conversant 
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with the history and science of education ; she may know the mechan- 
ism of speech and the formation and development of English sounds, 
and still, in her work in the class-room, fail to make the best use of 
speech as the medium of instruction, and fail to see in it the best 
means for attaining the highest mental development. To the extent 
to which this may be true has the student failed to grasp the spirit 
of the Oral teacher and the right spirit for successful Oral instruc- 
tion. 

The course of study of the normal class includes psychology 
and pedagogy; the general history of education; the history of the 
education of the deaf; the principles of speech; visible speech sym- 
bols ; the physiology and anatomy of the vocal organs, and the organs 
of respiration and hearing. 

These studies are carried on and developed through the use of 
text books, the work being so arranged that the subjects most closely 
related are studied in groups. 

The mechanism of speech and the elements of sound are taken 
up through Bell’s Principles of Speech. Side by side with this work 
is carried the physiology and anatomy of the organs of speech and 
hearing, with Arnold’s Manual as the text-book. In this year also 
is taken up the history of the education of the deaf. 

Each study is handled with reference to its broadest develop- 
ment. The text-book forms the basis of the work, with all the parts, 
as needed in the class-room, developed from this. 

In the second year of instruction the study of the elements of 
speech is continued through the development and writing of visible 
speech symbols. This work covers the entire year and forms, from 
another viewpoint, a most excellent study of the elements; and also 
affords a review of the work of the preceding year. 

During this second year the work includes the study of peda- 
gogy, psychology, and the general history of education. These sub- 
jects are so closely related that one cannot be handled without the 
other. 

The science of teaching and its attendant art are studied 
through Payne’s Lectures on Education. In connection with this 
are studied the principles of psychology according to Welsh’s Psy- 
chology, and the general history of education as found in Quick’s 
Educational Reformers. 

These studies form the basis of the work of the training class, 
and are something of a measure of those things which can be seen 
and handled. The lasting and abiding work of the class is the im- 
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parting of the spirit of the work to the student—the spirit which 
enables her to enter the school-room prepared to do her part in up- 
lifting the child, and in leading him out of mental darkness and 
bondage into light and freedom. She must be able to impart to the 
child a love of speech and lead him to recognize that his speech is to 
him what it is to the hearing child—the best and most natural means 
of receiving his education, and of communicating with those about 
him. 

This feature of the work must neither be overlooked nor un- 
derestimated. It is through the recognition, by the first workers in 
the cause of Oral instruction of this higher law that the value and 
necessity of Oral instruction are everywhere being felt. 

From this high standard there must be no backward step. The 
work of the training class must look beneath and beyond the ma- 
terial work of the class-room to the child’s highest nature, and the 
training must be such that will conserve the best interests of the 
child and of the school. It is as the student goes out from the train- 
ing class with the purpose of advancing the cause of Oral instruction 
as the best medium of mental development, and the best means of 
bringing the child into closer touch and sympathy with the world 
about him, that the training of the teacher is serving the highest 
cause of the profession. 

It is time now, before the question of the training of the teacher 
has assumed a general and a definite form, that right thinking and 
right planning for the work should be done. That the work is going 
onward and upward is inevitable, and every earnest student will wel- 
come increased facilities for training of the right sort. 

It is for the teacher of today to do her part in making the work 
of the class-room what it ought to be, and for the profession to 
recognize the need for the training that best prepares the teacher for 
her work, in order that this question of normal training can be 
answered in such a way that the highest need of the child and of the 
profession can be honestly and intelligently met. 

While the question in a measure is one that will determine the 
conditions of its own answering, the answer will come through the 
law of progress, which knows no backward glance nor shadow of 
turning from that which is right and best for all concerned. 


THE PRESIDENT: In the absence of Miss Frances Wettstein, of 
the Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, who was to lead in the 
discussion of the subject, Mrs. Spencer of the same school has con- 
sented to address you. 
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Mrs. Spencer: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, in the 
absence of Miss Wettstein, who was unable to be here, I will give 
you a brief outline of the work that Wisconsin is doing in the 
training of teachers. 

Connected with the Milwaukee Day Schools for the Deaf is a 
Normal Department, which has for its purpose the training of Oral 
teachers for schools for the deaf. 

Applicants entering the Normal Department of the School for 
the Deaf are required to hold a Milwaukee assistant teacher’s cer- 
tificate or its equivalent, or shall have completed one year of the 
advanced course of a State Normal School. The course of in- 
struction extends over a period of one year, divided into two 
semesters. 

First SEMESTER. 

The work of the first semester is divided as follows: 

First—Psychology is taken at the State Normal School. 
Special observation in child study; papers regarding attention, per- 
ception, imitation, reasoning power, judgment, and general mental 
development of pupils are written by students and discussed in class, 
and books on psychological topics are read. 

Second.—History of the education of the deaf—development of 
different methods, methods in use at the present time; and books 
on the history of education of the deaf are read. 

Third—Anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the organs of 
speech and hearing. The physical condition of each child is taken 
for special observation. 

Fourth.—Acoustics and the general laws of sound. THe art of 
breathing and the different methods of vocal culture; ear training 
with reference to musical tones; and books on sound and vocal cul- 
ture are read. 

SECOND SEMESTER. 


First.—Science of the elements of speech. Use of the Binner, 
Bell, and Yale Charts; ear training with reference to elements; aids 
to speech-reading. Observation, articulation of the class as a whole 
and the individual pupil. A thesis on articulation in which the fol. 
lowing must be taken into consideration: Steps of procedure, intelli- 
gibility, fluency, modulation, accent or poise, phrasing, speech-read- 
ing, and work with the semi-deaf and stutterers; books on articu- 
lation and lip-reading are read. 

Second.—Special pedagogy for the deaf, including (a) Sense- 
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training—exercises for the development of the senses of sight, in- 
cluding form, size, surface, number, color, etc., and touch, including 
form, size, surface, texture, weight, vibrations of the guitar, as well 
as rhythmic vibrations of the piano. (b) Auricular training—how 
to test hearing and how to make use of any sound perception. (c) 
Muscular training—development of the muscles of all parts of the 
body, rhythm work, fancy steps, and drills. (d) Observation of 
kindergarten games at the State Normal School, adaptation to the 
deaf, and work with the pupils. (e¢) Language: Special observation, 
and writing of plans of language work in all the grades; Miss 
Barray’s system. Conversation—spontaneity, letters, current events ; 
reproduction of stories, Oral and written; language forms and gram- 
matical drill; Warren Robinson’s bracket system; Composition, in- 
cluding work to develop memory, imagination, judgment, reasoning, 
power of independent expression, and creative ability, science of 
education. This embraces the methods in all the preparatory work 
in the common branches. (f) Reading—text and supplementary ; 
how to interest pupils in reading. (g) Preparatory geography. (h) 
First steps in numbers—how to develop the first idea of number and 
the consecutive steps through the four rules. 

A thesis on language and one on sense-training are required. 

Practic—E WorKk.—Throughout the year students are required 
to teach at least one period each day under the supervision of the 
principal or the class teacher. Plans for this work are written once 
a week. 

MANUAL TRAINING.—A regular course in manual training 
under the supervision of the manual training instructor is also taken. 

THE PRESIDENT: In the absence of Miss Van Adestine, of the 
Day School for the Deaf, Detroit, who was suddenly called away 
from the meeting, Miss Dumon has consented to read Miss Van 
Adestine’s paper. 

Miss Dumon read the paper above referred to. As the paper 
was held for revision, and at the time of printing had not been re- 
ceived, it is omitted from this publication. 

THE PrEsIDENT: Miss Mary McCowen, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, will now address us upon the same subject. 

Miss McCowen: The hour is late and I know you are thinking 
about that excursion and I am not going to detain you long. 

Most of you know that the training class in the Chicago Normal 
College is the continuation of the McCowen School Teachers’ Train- 
ing Class, which was in operation in Chicago from the opening of 
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the school in 1883, to 1905, when it was taken over by the City Board 
of Education, and during that time has sent out several scores of 
trained teachers all over the country, and has made a record of its 
own. Our course of study covered two, and sometimes three 
years, and a tuition of $150.00 was charged. At present we have 
only a graduate course which requires one year, and three scholar- 
ships of three hundred dollars ($300.00) each are this year avail- 
able. The work is an integral part of the Normal School, and is 
under the regulations of the Board of Education. Only those are 
eligible who are regular graduates of the Chicago Normal School, 
or who have had a number of years’ experience as teachers in the 
city’s schools, and hold a high record of efficiency in their work with 
hearing children. 

The required course of study includes eight majors and four 
minors apportioned as follows: 

Required credits: Special, 4 majors; psychology, I major; prac- 
tice teaching, 2 majors; special, 4 minors; elective, I major. 


STATEMENT OF SPECIAL STUDIES IN DEPARTMENT OF ORAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE DEAF, CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE. 


1. SPEECH TEACHING.—This course includes a study of the 
organs of speech including their anatomy, physiology, and function ; 
the mechanism of speech, including an intensive study of English 
sounds and their production; the rhythm of speech, including breath 
control, voice production and placing, articulation, pronunciation, 
accent, emphasis, and phrasing; the process of developing a practical 
knowledge and use of speech and language in the deaf; some speech 
defects and their education. Required, 1 major. 

2. Specta MretHop.—a. Analysis of the course of study used 
for hearing children in the grades of the public schools of Chicago ; 
b. comparison of courses of study specially prepared for the deaf; 
c. study of principles which underlie the adaptation of subject matter 
to the needs of the deaf. Required, 1 major. 

3. AurAL ScrENcE.—A study of (a) the ear as the organ of 
hearing; (b) the physiological process in the transmission of sound 
stimuli to the brain; (c) methods of testing and tabulating partial 
or fragmentary hearing in the deaf; (d) the training of latent hear- 
ing power. Required, I major. 

4. PrincipLES UNDERLYING SPECIAL EpucatTion.—Review of 
normal psychophysical reaction; analysis of the effect upon the 
Organism of the elimination of a sense organ; study of pathological 
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conditions in determining proper classification in (a) the deaf, (b) 
the blind, (c) the subnormal; characteristic stages through the re- 
adjustment of stimuli, in the development of speech and language in 
the deaf; principles of education which underlie such a reorganiza- 
tion. Required, 1 major. 

5. History AND LITERATURE OF THE Dear.—A study of the 
history of the education of the deaf from its inception to the present 
time, including development in methods of instruction and reasons 
for the establishment of the various classes of schools at present ex- 
isting, with a discussion of the books and periodicals bearing upon 
this subject. Required, 2 minors. 

6. SpEECH-READING.—Method of giving adults who are grad- 
ually becoming deaf the ability to understand spoken language by ob- 
serving the movements of the mouth of the speaker. Required, I 
minor. 

7. Stupy oF Types.—Laboratory analysis of defective physical 
conditions and resultant inhibited functioning in the deaf, with 
methods of tabulation. Required, I minor. 


THE PRESIDENT: Superintendent Richard O. Johnson, of the 
Indiana School for the Deaf, will now address you on the same 
subject. 


Mr. Jounson: The time is getting very late, and what I have 
to say I shall cut very short, and promise not to speak more than 
forty minutes this morning. 

I should like very much indeed to discuss this question of the 
training of teachers. I should like to trace the beginning of the 
training of teachers. It would be interesting and instructive, I am 
sure; but time does not permit of this. But in this connection I wish 
to say that Mulcaster, that vain pedagogue of the 1500's, and the 
teacher of Edmund Spencer, was, so far as known, really the first 
to advocate the systematic training of teachers who were to teach 
others; and further praise also may be accorded Mulcaster, who 
was an Englishman. In nearly all of our educational histories the 
early English influence has been somewhat minimized and under- 
estimated ; it is nearly all German history, as you well know—of the 
influence of Sturmius, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and others. 
Yet, going back along the English line, we find that Mulcaster, who 
in the 1500’s advocated the training of teachers, also outlined as the 
object and end of education nearly 400 years ago the very things 
that we hold up today as the cardinal virtues of our “new education.” 
He was prophetic! 
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I should like to come farther down and trace the beginnings of 
associations of teachers in the nineteenth century; because outside 
of your regular professional training-schools these association meet- 
ings are training-schools of the best sort themselves, and are a 
necessary complement to the former, resulting in perfection of prac- 
tice and broadening of view, if the teachers come together with right 
sort of spirit and with right kind of purpose. We know that many 
do not attend the meetings of this Association. There are many 
who say they have not the time to attend! And it also may be said 
that some of them haven’t time to subscribe to the educational maga- 
zines and papers, many of them not caring even to borrow and read 
them. Have they not their own experience to rest upon? And is not 
that sufficient? Now, it goes without saying that some of these may 
be most excellent teachers; but the chances are that the great majority 
of those who do not subscribe to educational magazines, who do not 
attend association meetings, constitute the poorer class of teachers, 
who are prone to rest satisfied with their own personal experience. 
And we may easily guess the influence they exert upon their pupils! 

During the discussion on industrial training I wished to say 
something, because I consider this movement along the line of in- 
dustrial education as one of the greatest periods in our educational 
history, and of first importance to man and State. Briefly stated, I 
would assign as the first epoch the first period of our educational 
development, the World Renaissance; the second, the Beginning of 
American Education ; the third, what I call the Revolutionary Stim- 
ulus, because, as a matter of fact, war can be hailed not only as the 
harbinger of peace, but also of education. It never has failed that 
where war has been, there has followed increase in intelligence, in- 
crease in intellect of the people, and propagandism of schools. 
Therefore, I refer to the third period as the Revolutionary Stimulus. 
The fourth period is to be named as the American Renaissance, led 
by Mann and his contemporaries, and the fifth, as the Industrial Agi- 
tation ushering in the 1900’s. I verily believe that this last epoch, 
this period of industrial education, is going to completely change the 
whole educational system of our country. The people are demand- 
ing it; the boys and girls both need it; and the establishment of 
thorough industrial and vocational training in conjunction with lit- 
erary curricula, or by itself in separate schools, is now being agi- 
tated with such force and right as to make its call heard by all 
schools, everywhere. 

The general trend of education at present is toward a combina- 
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tion of cultural and utilitarian processes, toward vocational schools. 
Industrial training is permeating the class-room everywhere, from 
the little country school to the great university, and with such force 
that old-time specious argument cannot withstand its just demands. 

In the establishment of vocational schools the schools for the 
deaf throughout the country assumed the initiative long years ago, 
and have ever insisted upon codrdinating the head, the heart, and 
the hand with cultural-utilitarian end in view, whatever the subject 
or line of work. But withal, we have strayed along in an easy-going 
rut, and are not doing at present what the needs of the deaf, the 
demands of the times, and our bounden duty require of us. 

I should have liked very much indeed to go into these matters 
in detail, to have opened up a discussion that would have certainly 
brought forth many varying views, but these things have not been 
permitted because of overcrowded program and want of time. In fact, 
for these reasons discussion has been stifled, some papers read have 
been cut in two, and in some instances they have been offered by 
title, only with request that they be included in full in the published 
proceedings. Some of the matters of which I speak this morning 
were referred to in more detail in my address at the opening session 
of this Association—which, however, was not read in full because of 
the time-pressure principle of which I speak. Now, in this morn- 
ing’s session we are down to one o'clock, and I know where the 
lunch room is, and with your permission I am going to make one 
quotation only, not from an educational writer, but from one appar- 
ently of keen discernment, and depart: 


“We may live without poetry, music and art; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 
We may live without friends, we may live without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 


I cannot! Can you? I thank you. 


THe PrEsIDENT: I am sure all will be pleased to hear from 
Miss Yale on the subject. 

Miss YALE: Dr. Crouter has said that he would like me to say 
something about the preparation of teachers taking up Normal work. 

The entrance examination to the Normal class, as it has been 
conducted at Northampton for some years, has not been intended to 
test the knowledge of the student as to dates and names, but to test 
rather his understanding and use of English; because a teacher of the 
deaf in this country must be primarily a teacher of English. Never- 
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theless every year a considerable number of applicants fail to pass 
this examination because of insufficient training. 

I want to suggest to the superintendents of schools here that 
you should pick out from your normal schools or your colleges 
young women and young men, of high standing, who seem to have 
the right spirit, the right qualifications, the right scholarship, and ad- 


vise them to take training. You should select your teachers, and not 


let your teachers select you. ‘That is what they are doing now. We 
have had a few cases where a superintendent has selected just such 
young women of ability and of good preparatory training and has 
sent them for this special training with the understanding that a 
position was assured them at the end of the year. I want to recom- 
mend this plan to the superintendents here this morning with very 
great urgency. 

You put a heavy load on those in charge of the Normal classes 
when you expect them to take whatever comes, and in one year 
make out of this material model teachers. Can you not serve both 
the Normal classes and your own schools by following the sug- 
gestion just made. I am sure I voice the sentiment of the authori 
ties of all training schools in this matter. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now hear from Mr. Goodwin, who 
wishes to speak on the subject. 


Mr. Goopwin: I was just going to say that I believe the ques- 
tion of the proper training of teachers is the most important question 
that confronts our profession today. Now, there is no branch of 
teaching or organization that has a more faithful body of teachers 
than the teachers of the deaf, but we need more trained teachers 
and more trained as some of the best are trained. And I believe 
this Association just now ought to go on record, saying what con- 
stitutes proper training. If we adopt the training that is given 
by some particular school or schools, say so, and let it be under- 
stood when young teachers are applying for positions, and say 
they have had training, that a superintendent will have some idea 
of what that training means, what constitutes that training; and I 
believe if this Association would appoint a committee to map out 
or endorse what is given by Northampton or some other schools, 
it would be a good plan, and let the Association go on record. 

I appreciate very much just what Miss Yale has said about 
the training of teachers and the difficulty in getting well educated 
young women to be trained. I know of some instances where 
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teachers have applied to me to be recommended for training— 
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young teachers who had failed or could not get certificates and had 
an idea that teaching the deaf was much easier, and that they could 
teach the deaf with much less training than they would have to have 
in some schools where examinations were required and certificates 


demanded. 


It is quite embarrassing—friends of boards and friends of 
others get very close to you to recommend somebody, and yet it 
is hard not to do it; but I do think superintendents ought not to en- 
dorse young teachers prospective, to go to Clarke School, or any- 
where else, to be trained for the work, if they think that at 'the end of 
the term they would not give them a position if a vacancy existed. 
I promise right here, that I will not endorse anyone to Miss Yale’s 
school that I would not offer a position after taking the training, 
provided they had Miss Yale’s endorsement after the year’s work. 
I would not recommend such a teacher, but I do think it would be 
well for the Association to go on record as to what constitutes train- 


ing and preparation for the beginning work. 


THE PRESIDENT: Do you offer a resolution covering that point? 
Mr. Goopwin: I would like to frame it a little better than I 


could just now. 


THE PRESIDENT: Prepare the resolution and offer it at a sub- 
sequent meeting. General Secretary Booth has a matter to present. 

Mr. Bootn: There is one of our members, one of the oldest and 
best beloved, who, because of climatic conditions, is absent from our 
meeting ; but, while he is absent in the body, we may all be sure he is 
present in the spirit. In fact, this Association, in what it is, is his 
spirit in the concrete, and, in what it does, is his spirit in the ex- 
pression ; and I am going to move that we send to him the following 


telegram of greeting: 


Dr. Alexander Graham Beil, Beinn Bhreagh, near Baddeck, 


Nova Scotia: 


Greetings and good wishes from the Association to 
its Founder and first President. Meeting a great success; 


large attendance; much interest. 


(Signed) A. L. E. Crourer, President. 


THE PreEsIDENT: All in favor of the vote of greeting being ex- 


tended will signify their wishes by rising to their feet. 
mously adopted. 
The session is now adjourned. 


It is unani- 
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SATURDAY, JULY 3. 


9.00 to 9.30 a. m.—Lessons in Melville Bell Symbols given by 
Miss Yale and Mr. Taylor. 


10.00 A. M. GENERAL SESSION. 


After an invocation by Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, and music, the fol- 
following addresses and papers were given: 


THE FUNCTION OF HEARING AND THE CAUSE 
OF DEAFNESS.! 


By GeorcE E. SHAMBAUGH, M. D., Cuicaco, ILL. 


One of the most remarkable faculties possessed by the higher 
animals is that of sound perception, the faculty of hearing. We are 
filled with wonder when listening to the strains of an orchestra, at 
a mechanism which is capable of responding to such a multiplicity of 
sound waves, and of converting these into the nerve impulses which 
result in the perception of musical tones. One cannot contemplate 
the plight of those in whom the function of hearing has been de- 
stroyed, without being filled with a desire to know more about this 
interesting function and about the process which has led to its de- 
struction. 

The essential part of the hearing apparatus is a nervous mechan- 
ism in which the transference of physical sound-waves into nerve 
impulses is accomplished. This mechanism is a highly specialized 
structure suspended in an aqueous fluid. Strictly speaking, this con- 
stitutes the essential part of the organ of hearing. In air-breathing 
animals there is in addition an accessory apparatus, the function of 
which is to assist in conveying the sound waves from the air to the 
fluids surrounding the auditory nerve endings. This accessory appa- 
ratus is known as the sound-conducting mechanism. From the 
standpoint of the physiologist the nervous mechanism in the organ 
of hearing is the important part. From the standpoint of the 
clinician, he who has to do with the treatment of the diseases of the 
ear, it is the accessory apparatus, this sound-conducting mechanism, 
which is most important, because this is the part of the ear most ex- 





*During the progress of the reading of this paper, Dr. Shambaugh took 
occasion to digress from time to time from the written page, amplifying and 
illustrating the points presented. It is regretted that his absence in Europe 
has prevented revision by him of the stenographer’s notes that were taken, 
compelling their omission from this report.—Ep1Tor. 
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posed to injury and more readily affected by disease. It is the part 
of the ear, too, which it is possible for the physician to treat with 
greater success than is the nervous mechanism. 

The accessory apparatus of the organ of hearing, the so-called 
sound-conducting mechanism, consists essentially of the following 
parts: An apparatus for collecting sound waves from the air, the 
auricle; a tube for conducting these sound waves into the air, the 
external meatus ; a drum membrane at the bottom of this tube which 
is thrown into vibration by the sound waves; and finally, a series of 
small levers composed of three small bones, the function of which is 
to transmit sound waves from the vibrating drum membrane to the 
fluid surrounding the nervous mechanism of the ear. ‘These levers 
are so constructed that the vibrations of the drum membrane pro- 
duced by sound waves are transferred to the fluids of the inner ear 
in waves that are shorter, but more forcible. 

It is a disease of this conducting mechanism which is present 
when there is an abscess in the ear with discharge of pus from the 
external meatus. It is also this conducting mechanism which is 
affected by the various forms of catarrh extending to the ear from 
disease of the nose or throat by way of the Eustachian tube. The 
defect in hearing resulting from disease of this conducting mechan- 
ism varies in different cases, but only within certain well-defined 
limits. ‘The defect may be very slight or it may be moderately 
severe. Even a complete destruction of the entire sound-conducting 
mechanism is incapable, however, of producing the severer forms of 
deafness. It is a common impression among the laity that a per- 
foration of the drum membrane means total loss of hearing. Asa 
matter of fact, however, a complete destruction of the drum mem- 
brane, together with the little bones of the ear, will, in itself, produce 
only a moderate lessening of the hearing function. The severer 
forms of deafness, resulting from either a catarrh or a suppuration 
in the sound-conducting mechanism, are due to interference with the 
free movement of the stapes, which is the innermost of the ear bones. 
But even when the movement of the stapes is completely arrested by 
a bony fixation, the deafness is by no means complete. It is never 
severe enough to make it necessary to seek assistance in schools for 
defective hearing. In other words, none of the diseases limited to 
the sound-conducting mechanism are capable of producing the severe 
forms of deafness which are found in those who seek aid in the 
schools for the deaf. It is only when the disease process extends 
over from the conducting mechanism to the nervous mechanism, or 
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when the nervous mechanism is primarily involved, that severer 
forms of defective hearing are possible. From the standpoint of 
those interested in the instruction of the deaf, therefore, it is the 
physiology of the nervous mechanism and the diseases of this part 
of the ear that are of primary interest. 

The nervous mechanism of the ear is known as the sound-per- 
ceiving apparatus. It is located in what is called the internal ear, 
or the labyrinth. The part of the internal ear in which this mechan- 
ism is located is a long tube which, because of the narrow confines of 
the surrounding bone is, in the human ear, coiled upon itself two and 
one-half times in such a way as to resemble the shell of a snail. 
Hence its name—cochlea. The actual end organ in the cochlea in 
which the transformation of a physical to a nervous impulse takes 
place, is a peculiar hair cell. The hair cell is stimulated by the sound 
waves passing through the fluids of the labyrinth. This stimulation 
results in the generation of a nervous impulse which is transmitted to 
a nerve fiber lying in contact with a hair cell and conducted by this 
fiber to a center in the cortex of the brain where the nervous impulse 
is interpreted as sound. 

These hair cells in the cochlea form four parallel rows run- 
ning from one end of the cochlear tube to the other. The mechan- 
ism is so constituted that tones of a certain pitch stimulate a par- 
ticular group of hair cells only, while tones of another pitch stimulate 
another group. In this way the hair cells located at the base of the 
cochlea respond only to the highest tones while the lowest tones are 
taken up by the hair cells located near the apex of the cochlea. The 
real problem in the physiology of hearing is the question how this 
selective action is accomplished by the several hair cells. This much 
of the problem seems quite clear; first, that the hair cells are the 
actual end organs in which the transference of a physical to a ner- 
vous impulse takes place; second, that the stimulation of the hair 
cells is brought about by an irritation applied to their projecting 
hairs; third, that the irritation of the projecting hairs is occasioned 
by an inter-action between these hairs and an overhanging structure 
which we call the tectorial membrane. The final problem, then, in 
the theory of hearing, is to explain how this inter-action between the 
hairs of the hair cells and the tectorial membrane is brought about. 
There are only two possible ways by which this can be accomplished. 
Either the tectorial membrane is thrown into vibration by the sound 
waves, and in this way brushes against the hairs of the hair cells, or 
else the structure upon which the hair cells rest is thrown into vibra- 
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tion and the hair cells are carried upwards, brushing their projecting 

hairs against the tectorial membrane. In my own work on the prob- 
lem of tone perception, I believe I have been able to prove that it is 
the tectorial membrane which is thrown into vibration by the sound 
waves passing through the fluid of the labyrinth, and in this way 
brushes against the hairs of the underlying hair cells. The selective 
action by which certain groups of hair cells are stimulated for par- 
ticular tones is dependent, therefore, upon the fact that the several 
parts of the tectorial membrane respond separately to tones of 
different pitch. 

A disease process involving this nervous mechanism of the ear 
may destroy all of the nerve endings, in which case, of course, total 
deafness will result, or the process may destroy part of the hair cells, 
leaving others intact. In these cases there will result loss of hearing 
for part of the tones in the scale with preservation of hearing for 
other tones. A person may in this way have a defect limited practi- 
cally to the few octaves which constitute the range for the human 
voice with a preservation of hearing for a large part of the remainder 
of the tone scale. Such persons are as far as practical hearing goes, 
totally deaf, since they cannot hear the spoken voice. An examina- 
tion of the hearing apparatus of the inmates of institutions for deaf- 
mutes has shown that it is not at all infrequent to find preserved isl- 
ands of hearing where total deafness was suspected. 

When a disease process involves the nervous mechanism in the 
ear, the onset of the deafness may develop gradually or suddenly. 
In the great majority of cases where the process has developed grad- 
ually, the condition has not begun until late in middle life, and severe 
deafness or total defect in hearing does not take place until quite late 
in life. On the other hand the cases of nerve deafness where the 
onset has been of sudden origin occur as a rule in early childhood. 
In these cases the loss of hearing is practically complete. These are 
the cases, therefore, that seek instruction in schools for the deaf. 

What are the diseases which in early childhood so frequently 
involve the labyrinth of the ear, causing complete destruction of the 
hearing function? In the first place, a suppuration in the conducting 
apparatus, the so-called middle ear, may rupture into the labyrinth, 
producing when it does a sudden total loss of hearing. In the second 
place, the infectious fevers, such as scarlet fever, measles, mumps, 
typhoid fever, etc., may be followed by a total loss of hearing in 
both ears as the result of degeneration of the nerves of hearing. 
In the third place, the labyrinth of the ear is very frequently invaded 
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by the infection in cases of epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis with 
resulting sudden total loss of hearing. It is these cases of deafness 
following epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis that make up a large 
percentage of those receiving instruction in schools for the deaf. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the organ of hearing consists of 
two distinct parts; first, a sound-conducting mechanism for collect- 
ing sound waves from the air and for conducting these to the internal 
ear; second, a sound-perceiving mechanism located in the labyrinth 
of the ear, in which the transference of the physical sound waves to 
nerve impulses takes place. 

Although the most frequent cause for defective hearing is 
due to diseases involving the sound-conducting mechanism, the de- 
fects arising from disease of this mechanism is never so severe as to 
make it necessary for the sufferer to seek instruction in schools for 
the deaf. It is only when the disease process involves the nervous 
apparatus, the sound-perceiving mechanism in the labyrinth, that the 
severe forms of deafness with total defect in the hearing is possible. 
The sudden destruction of hearing, due to invasion of the labyrinth, 
occurs especially in early childhood, because this condition develops 
usually in connection with the infectious fever of childhood. 


The next paper presented was by Miss M. Louise Upham, of 
the Morganton, N. C., School, upon the subject, “Charts Used in 
the Morganton School.” Inasmuch as this paper was more in the 
nature of a talk, relating to and illustrated by a series of charts 
shown on the platform, it is found impracticable to present it in this 
report. It is hoped, however, that at some future date these charts 
may be printed in the REvIEw. 


THE EDUCATION OF BACKWARD CHILDREN. 
By JENNIE L. Cops, ScHoor For THE Dear, Epcewoop Park, Pa. 


Time was when the dull child, or the child who, through illness 
or for any other reason, fell behind his class, was left to get along 
as best he could, without any particular attention. But we are 
awaking to the fact that if our backward children are to grow into 
responsible, self-supporting citizens, some of our best thought and 
ability must be expended upon them. 

We are coming to treat the deaf child as a normal human being ; 
hence some study of public school conditions is fitting. 
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An investigation into the New York City schools in 1906 
showed that in many instances special classes for abnormal children 
were formed. ‘They were examined physically and mentally and 
were grouped in ungraded classes. The reasons for their failure 
were sought and overcome as far as possible. 

There were usually four such special classes in a school: 

1. Those having some physical disability. 

2. Backward children, who had entered school several years 
later than usual, or those who were naturally dull. 

3. Disciplinary classes for the seemingly incorrigible. 

4. The large class of foreign children needing special instruc- 
tion in language. 

With each of these groups methods were used to suit special 
needs. The physically defective were given thorough physical train- 
ing, and an exaggeration of kindergarten methods was used to de- 
velop the senses. 

Those who had entered school late, or were naturally dull, were 
put into small ungraded classes and instructed individually. 

The disciplinary classes were taught by experienced teachers 
whose highest aim was to reform. 

In McClure for June, in an article on the “Conservatibn of the 
Defective Child,” is described Dr. Witmer’s “Hospital School” for 
backward children in Philadelphia. It is a psychological clinic in 
which a child’s senses, motor control, breathing, heart action, and 
muscular strength are measured by instruments made for the pur- 
pose; his attention, memory, will, association of ideas, interest, and 
observation are tested. 

The question is asked, “Is the difficulty due to a defect in a 
sense organ or in the general health and nervous system, or is it due 
to the mind itself?” The answer determines the line of work for a 
cure. The school is a home for six or seven children, conducted 
by trained nurses and teachers. These children are given proper 
food, baths, massage, and an open-air life along with mental devel- 
opment. Most of the instruction is individual. The purpose of 
the school is to bring the children up to the normal and restore them 
to the public schools. 

In many schools what is known as the Batavia System is used. 
This originated with John Kennedy, superintendent of the Batavia, 
New York, schools. He put a second teacher into an overcrowded 
school-room, where she gave individual instruction to the backward 
or delinquent children, and brought them up to the standard of their 
class. The following rules were formulated: 
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1. The children must be sought by the teacher. 

2. The most backward child must be taught first and his teach- 
ing continued day after day until he can stand with the others of his 
class. 

3. The teacher must place herself in perfect sympathy with the 
child. 

4. An atmosphere of cheerful, confident work must be created 
in the school-room. 

5. There must be never-failing patience. 

A modification of this system is used in some of the Pittsbugg 
schools. In the Edgewood public schools a room called the Special 
Department has been added, where 2 special teacher gives individual 
instruction for half an hour each day to pupils of the different 
grades, who for any reason have fallen behind their classes. If a 
delinquent child simply needs some help on how to study, he is sent 
to the Special Department during his study period, but recites with 
his class, this to continue until he is able to take his regular place. A 
child who needs coaching in but one study is sent to the Special De- 
partment until he is brought up to the required standard. 

Then there is the child who advances more rapidly than the 
others of his class. He is coached until he can be promoted to a 
higher class. In this way his ambition and enthusiasm are kept 
alert. 

Let me quote from a paper read before the Pittsburg Princi- 
pals’ Association by Mrs. Helmrich, the special teacher of the Edge- 
wood schools: “The first point to be gained (with the delinquent) 
is to get his confidence; next, a desire to do for himself. Never, 
under any circumstances, should we do for him what he can do for 
himself. . . . Getting at the individual child and teaching him 
from the standpoint of his immediate personal needs, is what counts. 
A working knowledge must be developed in some pupils by indi- 
vidual instruction, and so instilled into them that it will become 
habitual. Some teaching must be done at close range.” 

Mr. Bodensiek, in his articles in the Association REVIEW on 
the “Education of the Backward Deaf in Prussia,” makes a leading 
point that, other things being favorable, the success of the work 
among backwards depends very largely upon grading. He con- 
siders several special schools from which he concludes: “There are 
four different schemes by which children are graded according to 
mentality : 

1. The backwards of different grades are grouped into one 
(small) class called a collective class. 
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2. The backwards are put into an entirely separate institution. 

3. The grades are separated into two classes. 

4. The grades are separated each into three or four classes. 

The collective or ungraded classes are found only in the inter- 
mediate or higher grades, and do not relieve the lower classes at all. 
Thus the mass of the dull ones are not greatly benefited, and this 
scheme is considered the most imperfect of all. 

The second plan—placing the dull ones in separate institu- 
tions—is better than the collective class grading; but it is concluded 
that the division of a grade into three or four separate classes ac- 
cording to mentality is the best scheme, especially where the weak- 
minded must be taken into account. 

The greatest joy of a teacher’s heart is the class who can all 
move along at the same pace, taking the same work. Only when 
children are graded and graded, and again graded, until they move 
along as one child, can the best results be obtained. 

The schools for the deaf in Prussia carry their system of grad- 
ing to a high degree. Through the individual instruction of their 
special teachers some of our public schools render a more highly 
specialized system of grading possible. The trend of opinion in the 
public schools, as well as in other schools, is toward individual in- 
struction, not to take the place of class work, but to supplement it. 
Individual teaching in the secondary schools has its counterpart in 
the tutorial system of our colleges. Garfield said that Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log and himself on the other was college enough 
for him. 

Let me quote again from Mrs. Helmrich’s paper mentioned 
above: “The college tutor is brought into close contact with the stu- 
dent, and a personal tone is given to his work.” G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, has said, “Individual instruction sounds the key- 
note of education for the next decade.” F. Thistleton Mark, of 
Birmingham, England, speaking of individual instruction, says: 
“These methods will revolutionize the schools of England.” 

Every experienced teacher has had individual teaching to do. 
Two courses confront her very often. She will have at least one or 
two pupils who must rob the regular class of some of their valuable 
time, or these delinquents will accomplish nothing. I had last year 
a class of ten excellently graded children. One poor little waif, who 
had proven a misfit evetywhere, was added to this class, as one place 
seemed as good as another for her. It was soon evident that if she 
tried to do the regular work of the class she would accomplish noth- 
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ing. At length a scheme of busy work was devised for the ten reg- 
ulars, and the poor little delinquent was given her chance for half 
an hour a day. At first her eyes were dull and unresponsive; she 
felt herself utterly incapable. Gradually as she was led to see that 
she could do things, a light of intelligence came into her face, and 
life had a new meaning for her. She slowly became responsive to 
things about her, began to imitate the other children, and learned 
many things from them. This child was not imbecile by any means. 
She was simply slow to see things, and she did not know how to 
begin to learn. She could not discover her own powers without an 
outside individual touch. She had so continuously failed that she 
had no confidence in her ability. She had a natural faculty for 
speech and speech-reading, but without individual development she 
could not do class work. She tried more and more to do the things 
she saw the others do, and was very proud when she succeeded. I 
believe that this child has come into her own, and that, when prop- 
erly graded, she will be able to hold her place. Without individual 
instruction she would have continued a failure. 

In view of the fact that our classes are smaller, we are better 
able to do personal teaching than teachers of the hearing. But if we 
had skillful teachers for individual work, who had made a specialty 
of psychological development, many a child whom we have never 
suspected of power might burst forth from his dormant state like 
the butterfly from the chrysalis, and fulfill his intended mission in 
the world. Some of the greatest minds of history have in youth 
been abnormally slow, and have owed their final success to the indi- 
vidual touch of some master mind—possibly unaware of his work. 
May we not often harbor among us angels who never find their 
wings because we are too stupid or too blind to show them how? 

The future is large with opportunity for the individual teacher, 
both to show the child his own capacity and individuality, and to 
lead him to imitate greater personalities than his own. 

There are also chances all along the line of our work where we 
can give the individual touch. The heart-to-heart talk, the word of 
sympathy or encouragement, the part of one’s own experience or 
self may stamp the heart of the child through all eternity. 

One cannot but think how far the so-called new education may 
be applied to our children. Mr. Dewey, in his book, “The School 
and Society,” dwells at length upon the development of knowledge 
by experience. He would make a miniature world of the school. 
Let me quote: “It is through what we do in and with the world that 
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we read its meaning and measure its value.” In his “Child and the 
Curriculum” he says: “No such thing as insertion of truth from 
without is possible. All depends upon the activity which the mind 
itself undergoes in responding to what is presented from without. 

The curriculum savs to the teacher: Such and such are the 
capacities, the fulfillments, in truth and beauty and behavior, open to 
these children. See to it that, day by day, the conditions are such 
that their own activities move inevitably in this direction; toward 
such culmination of themselves. Let the child’s nature fulfill its 
own destiny.” 

If normal children need to live an active world life in the school- 
room to develop them naturally, how much more do backward chil- 
dren need to have things made real to them. 

Mr. Bodensiek, in his June article in the Review, dwells most 
excellently upon the importance of a scientific sense develapment to 
precede any actual mental teaching with slow children. 

All classes of educators are endeavoring to materialize knowl- 
edge—thus to meet the spirit of the age. More emphatically with 
our backward deaf do we need to enact over and over again, as on 
a stage, all the scenes and situations we would teach. 

To sum up: In order that backward deaf children may be edu- 
cated to the best advantage, they should be examined by physicians 
and psychologists, and every physical disability be removed as far 
as possible; they should be placed in the environment most con- 
ducive to their best development by frequent grading; every attempt 
should be made to bring them up to the normal by individual in- 
struction; they should have the most skillful and conscientious teach- 
ers, and they should be taught in the most practical way. 





THE PRESIDENT: Miss Yale has some matters which she de- 
sires to bring to your attention. 


Miss YALE: I have two messages which I have been asked to 
bring to you. The first is in regard to a little book on the use of 
direct and indirect quotation based on pictures. It is a book pre- 
pared by two of the teachers from the Northampton School, and is 
now in process of publication at the Hartford School. Dr. Wil- 
liams hoped to have some advance sheets here, but has failed to be 
able to do so. The exercises in this book are based on pictures. 
The characters in these pictures are named and their conversations 
changed from the direct to the indirect form of discourse. I would 
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say that Miss Willoughby, and Miss Baker, who has assisted her in 
the preparation of this book, have done admirable work in our inter- 
mediate classes in this line, and I am sure that those of you who are 
doing work of this sort might find this book valuable as forming a 
basis for written exercises for study-hour work. Mr. Williams 
hopes the volume will be ready for use before the opening of the 
September term. 

The other message which I have is from the mother of a little 
deaf child, who has this year been a student in our Normal Class, 
while her little child has been a member of our Primary. Next year 
she expects to teach the child at home. 

Miss Yale then read the following letter, written by Mrs. Lucile 
M. Moore: 


“As a mother of a deaf child, and one whose experience has been 
unusual only in that it has been more fortunate than that of the 
average mother so situated, I want to place before the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf a plea for 
the education of the parents of little deaf children. 

“While you are laboring for the education of the deaf, and for 
their sakes are training teachers to carry on the work, there are in 
almost every home that shelters a little deaf child blunders being 
made that will retard his development and hinder your work for 
years to come—blunders that a little timely advice might prevent. 
We parents are not wilfully ignorant, not always even stupidly so, 
but that we are in most cases densely so, there can be no doubt. 

“Can you for the moment put yourselves into our place? Sup- 
pose you are just the ordinary American parents, perhaps living 
far from the center of things. You know in a hazy way that there 
are deaf and blind and other affected people—perhaps you have seen 
some of them. 

“Now, into your home comes disease or a sudden awakening to 
the meaning of existing conditions, and you find that your child is 
deaf. 

“At first your thought is of physicians; they fail you. Advice 
from friends and advertisements from quacks pour in upon you; still 
you find no comfort and no help. 

“You stop talking to the child. What is the use? He cannot 
hear you! You pity him—oh, infinitely! And your pity takes the 
form of indulgence. You love him and you long to understand him; 
but you cannot interpret him and he feels the change, the helpless- 
ness in your attitude toward him. You try one thing after another, 
floundering desperately in your effort to discover what radical step 
must be taken to meet this emergency. After a time you seize upon 
the idea that seems to you the best. Probably it is to wait until he is 
six or seven and then put him into an institution. But while you 
wait for school age to arrive, you lose that close touch with the soul 
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of your child which may be established only in these early years, for 
you have no adequate means of communication with him—no way to 
win his confidence. Soon the child has passed this stage and no 
school can ever give him what you might and would have given had 
you known how. 

‘Now suppose that instead of having to fight your way alone 
through the blackness, you should find your physician, informed 
through his medical journals, competent to advise you, or that your 
local board of education should offer a helping hand, or that a series 
of articles in some of the many home magazines should give you 
needed direction, or that a card in the columns of a newspaper should 
inform you that the Volta Bureau, with this Association back of it, 
stood ready to help you for the asking. Do you see what a light 
would shine in? 

“You who are trained teachers of the deaf can hardly realize the 
need of advice about matters perfectly obvious to you; but the need 
exists. May I tell you from my own experience a few of the things 
about which you might advise—you, who know! 

“In the first place, suggest to parents that they make simple 
tests of their children’s hearing; and tell them how and why those 
who are partially deaf should be helped. 

“Then tell them to talk, and talk, and talk, to their deaf little 
ones—to say everything and say it naturally. And tell them some 
things in particular that should be said—commands, ete., and cer- 
tainly, ‘I love you.’ Tell them to speak in whole sentences. Give 
them an idea of the possibilities of lip-reading. 

“Tell them to teach the child to write the names of objects and 
suggest the simple device of tracing over a copy at first, as an aid to 
little unskilled fingers. 

“Tell them that by the expression of the face they may convey 
to the deaf child the interest, approval, disapproval, etc., that they 
would express to a hearing child in the tone of voice. 

“Tell them that there is rarely an untrained person who can 
safely meddle with articulation. 

“Tell them it is not true that all deaf children are bad; that 
the deaf must learn obedience as others do. 

“Tell them the many things which you wish your pupils had 
learned before they entered school. 

“Tell them all and in whatever way that your wisdom suggests. 
It is a work worthy of this Association. 

“Only this I beg of you—tell them! 

Lucire M. Moore.” 


Miss Yate: A friend of mine has called this morning who 
eighteen years ago took his diploma from the Clarke School, in 
Northampton. He graduated from the Clarke School at fourteen, 
and immediately entered the Technical School at Cincinnati. Grad- 
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uating there, he entered Columbia University. Graduating from 
there with high rank, he entered L’Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
where he won a medal, graduating much younger than most men 
with whom he was associated. He is now one of a firm of archi- 
tects in Cincinnati. He came to call on me this morning with no 
thought of speaking to you, but Dr Crouter has asked that he say a 
few words to you. Mr. Fechheimer has never heard, but he has 
always, as he said when a child, been “eager to learn.” I have great 
pleasure in introducing to you my friend, Mr. Lincoln Fechheimer. 

Mr. FECHHEIMER: Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 
While deeply appreciative of the honor you have shown me in asking 
me to say a few words, I nevertheless hope you do not expect me to 
say very much under these circumstances. I do not know of any- 
thing I can say which would interest you more than my experiences, 
so far as speech and lip-reading are concerned, and of what value 
they have been to me. 

It is now eighteen years since I left Northampton, and ten since 
I graduated from college. During all that time I have associated 
entirely with hearing people, and very seldom, if ever, met any deaf 
people. The last five years I have been practicing my profession as 
an architect, with my own office in Cincinnati. In my work I come 
directly in contact with clients, contractors, and workmen. I also 
go out and superintend my jobs, so in this way I am thrown entirely 
upon my own resources. I have not had the slightest trouble what- 
ever. Now, I would like to know how I would have been able to do 
all this, if I had to depend on the sign-language; in fact, I regard it 
as a sheer impossibility. 

I was in Paris five years, and had to use the French language 
entirely in my work. I studied under professors who could not 
speak English, and who were ignorant of the sign-language, so of 
course I had to speak French. Again, how could I have been able 
to complete my work in Paris if I knew only the sign-language? 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the great advantage that a deaf 
child has in being able to speak and read the lips. He occupies a 
position that a deaf child using the sign language can never reach. 
In fact, I consider a deaf child who depends on the sign language as 
living in a different world, in a different class, and he can never 
reach the position that a deaf child can who speaks and reads the 
lips. I feel that I cannot emphasize too strongly the latter’s great 
advantages. 

I feel that I can never adequately express my gratitude to you 
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for what you have done for me and for the deaf, and I am sure that 
I am speaking not only for myself, but for all deaf people, when I 
thank you one and all for the good that you are doing; and may you 








keep on doing it. 

If there are any who would like to ask me questions about my 
work or about my experiences, I shall be only too happy to answer 
them. I thank you again. 










THE Present: The next paper is by Mr. Milton Fairchild, 
Special Instructor, Moral Education Board, who is to give us an 
illustrated lecture on Morals. Before Mr. Fairchild begins, I wish 
to say a word in behalf of Mr. Fechheimer, who has just addressed 
us. He is a born-deaf gentleman, educated by and through speech 
methods. He is carrying on a very successful business in Cincin- 
nati with hearing and speaking business men. I do not think that 
you need any better illustration of the possibilities of speech work 
than you have had before you this morning. Mr. Fechheimer’s 
successful life very forcibly illustrates what may be done by and 
through the teaching of speech to born-deaf children. 

Mr. Fairchild then gave an extended explanation of a new 
means of moral instruction which is being made available for public 
and private schools, and which can be utilized in the schools for the 
deaf. The following is the substance of his address: 















“ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN MORALS.” 


By Miron FarrcHILp, SprciAL Instructor, Mora, EDUCATION 
Boarp, ALBANY, N. Y. 







I am bringing before you a matter of great importance, and 
successful experiments with this new moral instruction have already 
been made in several of your schools. There is a “Moral Education 
Board” for the supervision of the lessons, to which some of your 
leaders belong. 

The importance of this matter can be judged of from the fact 
that I have this present school year traveled in sixteen different 
States, and delivered illustrated lessons in morals to an aggregate 
audience of about thirty-five thousand boys and girls. The instruc- 
tion is based on photographs from real life, which are thrown on the 
screen before large audiences. The important factor is that the 
pictures be seen, and the instruction can therefore be made success- 
ful‘in the deaf schools, the children having their eyes to see. 
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The plan, in brief, is as follows: 
“Snapshot” photographs of things that actually happen in real 
life are taken especially for moral instruction. 

Lantern slides from these, 50 to 100 for each lesson, are pro- 
jected on a screen, and thus enlarged to life size before large audi- 
ences of school children in the school assembly halls. 

Carefully prepared instruction as to what is right and fine in 
conduct is given as an explanation of the photographs while the chil- 
dren are studying them upon the screen. 

I realize fully how decidedly in earnest the teachers are that the 
results of education shall appear in the character of the pupils. In 
addition to the usual moral influences and instruction of our schools, 
the boys and girls need more thorough and definite instruction as to 
what is considered good morals by the intelligent general public. 
There is the wisdom of experience in this opinion, and when men 
and women grown the boys and girls have to live in the environment 
of this public opinion. They should be carefully instructed in it. 

It seems to be the general opinion that the adult deaf are crabbed 
and morose, suspicious and cruel. My impression from the children 
of your schools for Oral instruction does not confirm this opinion. 
I suspect that a speech overcomes this defect. But your boys 
and girls are at a disadvantage in getting an understanding of social 
morality, and te themselves inconvenienced in making their adjust- 
ments to the people around them. Special instruction from photo- 
graphs showing real life conditions will help them considerably. 

There always has been a serious difficulty to overcome in moral 
instruction, earns that of making a natural occasion for talking 
about morals. When teaching geography, we have had our maps to 
talk about. In this new plan for moral instruction the photographs 
before the eyes arouse interest, and it seems natural that a discussion 
of the affairs represented should take place. This discussion is of 
equal importance with the photographs, and the lesson text is as 
carefully prepared as any lesson in history. In the pictures the 
facts of experience on which intelligent public opinion is based are 
brought forward, and in the discussion a statement of public opinion 
is made. Following the delivery of the text comes personal discus- 
sion to fix the main points in mind and to insure correct under- 
standing. 

The arrangements for use of these lessons in the deaf schools 
should be such as are usual for visual instruction. The face of the 
teacher should be brightly illuminated by a side light. The lantern 
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should be arranged so that at a signal from the teacher the light is 
cut off from the screen, leaving no illumination save from the side 
light on the teacher’s face. By turning the pupil’s attention from 
picture to face and back to picture, the lesson as prepared can be 
given thraight through as a whole to get the full effect. As a re- 
view, selected slides can be chosen for personal discussion. ‘Themes 
can be required on the subject of the lesson to determine whether all 
have gained intelligent understanding. 

These photographs right from real life are of great utility in 
stimulating interest in all lines of study, for the increased knowledge 
of public affairs creates increased interest in language, geography, 
history, etc. 

The range of the photography is greater than you would natu- 
rally expect, because I took a full half year to invent a special camera 
which takes thirty pictures in a minute, on’glass plates, in all sorts 
of light—photographs of unusual distinctness and with only about 
one five-hundredth of a second exposure. The photographs show 
all sorts of things going on, and reproduce human life quite inti- 
mately. 

The three topics which I have been using are as follows: 

“The True Sportsman,” or Ethics of Athletic Games. For 
high school, 80 lantern slides. 

“What I’m Going to Do When I’m Grown Up,” or Utility of 
Education. For upper grammar, 70 lantern slides. 

“What Men Think About Boys’ Fights,” or Problem of Per- 
sonal Encounter. For lower grammar, 50 lantern slides. 

Other topics in preparation are: 

“Who is the Gentleman? Who is the Lady?” 

“Personal and National Thrift.” 

“Respect for Your Elders.” 

“The Law of the School-room.” 

“What Belongs to Me and What Does Not.” 

In the next few years there will be worked out a full course, in- 
cluding every important topic in morality suitable for discussion 
with school children. 

The topic of each lesson is one in which there is a natural, vital 
interest, because the life of the boy and girl world involves the prob- 
lem attacked, and a solution is welcome. I doubt very much whether 
any systematic outlining of a system of ethics will ever be made a 
success with boys and girls. Interest in a system of ethics does not 
awaken until college age, and with many never at all. 
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Some twelve years has already been consumed in this effort to 
invent a method for effective instruction in morals. The general 
principles were arrived at by long study of books, but particularly of 
the natural life of children. The child’s world has its code of 
morals, which is largely determined by the opinions of influential 
boys and girls, the leaders among the children. Hot discussions 
arise when there is occasion, in which these leaders exercise their 
control. This plan of visual instruction recreates the occasion for 
discussion by reproducing the occurrence on the screen. The in- 
structor then finds his chance to supplant the boy and girl leaders in 
the formation of opinion. The preparation necessary for the writing 
of the text of a lesson involves intimate familiarity with the ideas 
forming the body of the discussion which would be natural to the 
boys and girls if alone under their youthful leaders. A careful chart 
of boys’ and girls’ ideas has to be made for each lesson, and the ideas 
of the lesson chosen with calculation as to their probable influence 
over the youthful minds of the auditors. 

In answer to questions regarding the delivery of these lessons 
in the deaf schools, Mr. Fairchild stated that his plan had been for a 
special teacher to be appointed for the deaf schools, and for him to 
travel over the country from school to school spending about a week 
at each school as a special instructor. 

It was advised from the floor that the lessons be sent to the 
schools to be used by local teachers, and Mr. Fairchild agreed that 
this could be done if some local teacher in each school would take 
the trouble to prepare carefully for this special instruction. 

In closing the address, Mr. Fairchild made the prediction that 
in ten years the growth of this moral instruction would result in an 
immense annual audience in schools all over the United States. 


THE Presipent: General Secretary Booth has some matters to 
present. 

Mr. Boot: Yesterday the Association by vote sent a telegram 
of greeting to Dr. Bell. I should like now to move that the Associa- 
tion send further telegrams as follows. 

The first is to Mr. Lyon, who is absent from this meeting on 
account of illness. He is a member who is deeply interested in the 
Association, in its work and welfare, and has been an attendant upon 
our meetings for years. I think I am right in saying that he has 
attended every meeting until this one that the Association has held 
from the first, in 1891: 
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Mr. Edmund Lyon, Rochester, N. Y.: 


The Association in session sends you its cordial greet- 
ings, with sincere regrets for your absence. 


Miss Sarah Fuller, Newton Center, Massachusetts: 


The Association sends you its greetings and good 
wishes, with regrets for your absence from its session. 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers, North Billerica, Massachusetts: 


Greetings and good wishes from the Association in ses- 
sion to the pioneer teacher of speech in America. 


Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, Washington, D. C.: 

With regrets for your absence from its sessions, the 
Association extends to you cordial greetings and good 
wishes. 

Dr. Job Williams, Hartford, Conn.: 

; The Association sends you greetings and good wishes, 
with regrets for your absence from its sessions. 

I move you that these telegrams, signed by the President, be 
sent. 

Mr. Driccs: I second the motion. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: You have heard the motion. All in favor of 
sending the telegrams, as moved and seconded, will please signify 
their assent by rising to their feet. The motion is carried. 

The session is now adjourned. 


SUNDAY, JULY 4. 
2.00 P. M.—GENERAL SESSION AT Hut House. 


After an invocation by Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, the meeting took 
up the subject of “Problems Connected with the Sunday Occupa- 
tions of Deaf Children,” in the discussion of which the following 
persons took part: Dr. J. R. Dobyns, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Mr. 
Richard O. Johnson, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Mr. James E. Gallaher, 
Miss Caroline A. Yale, Miss Mary McCowen, Lucy M. Dumon, and 
Miss Olga Wittenmeier. 

As no stenographic report of the proceedings of this session 
was made, the remarks of the speakers are omitted. 

Following the discussion, Mr. Milton Fairchild, Special In- 
structor, Moral Education Board, Albany, N. Y., delivered his illus- 
trated lesson on true sportsmanship, prefacing it by an explanation 
of the relation of this moral instruction to religious institutions. The 
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religious basis for morality is not interfered with in any way, because 
only practical morals is dealt with, and no philosophical discussion 
at all is indulged in. Indeed, the religious backing for sound morals 
is in a way assumed, each child making its own reference to its own 
church and religious ideas. Sound morality is presented in the illus- 
trated lessons, and the religious emotions naturally urge to its fulfill- 
ment. 

The lecture on true sportsmanship contained about go slides, 
and presented the following “Eight Great Laws of Sport,” which are 
generally accepted among true sportsmen the world over, and are 
the outgrowth of experience: 

1. Follow sport for sport’s sake. 

2. Play the game within the rules, and lose or win with honor. 

3. True sportsmen are courteous and friendly in their sport. 

4. A sportsman must have courage, a coward is not worthy of 
the name. 

. The umpire shall decide the play. 

. Honor for the victors, but no derision for the vanquished. 

. The true sportsman is a good loser in his games. 

. The sportsman may have pride in his success, but not conceit. 


ON OM 


MONDAY, JULY 5. 
9.30 A. M. BUSINESS SESSION. 


The annual business meeting of the Association for the election 
of Directors and the transaction of other business was held at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel, Monday, July 5, at 9.30 a. m., President 
A. L. E. Crouter in the chair. 

The meeting having been called to order, the Secretary, Dr. 
Z. F. Westervelt, read the minutes of the last annual meeting of the 
Association, held May 6, 1908. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the minutes as read were 
approved. 

THE PreEsIDENT: Reports of committees are now in order. 
Are there any committees to report at this meeting? 

Mr. Jonnson: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether this would 
be the proper place or not, but I want to make some kind of a state- 
ment relative to the action at the Convention at Pittsburg some 
years ago in appointing a committee on the Carnegie Pension Fund. 
That committee, as I understand it, consisted of Dr. Bell, Dr. 
Crouter, Mr. Lyon, and myself. 
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About all we can do at this time is to report progress. We 
have taken the matter up indirectly with the authorities of the Car- 
negie Fund, and at this time they do not see their way clear to make 
any extension of the privileges of the fund already established. 

The Convention held at Utah last year also appointed a com- 
mittee upon this same proposition, enlarging it a little bit so as to 
include superintendents and principals, as well a teachers. I think 
that is a very good extension too. 

This committee has had no meeting as yet. There has been 
some correspondence concerning the matter, and we had a meeting 
a few days ago, a joint meeting of the two committees, four members 
being present. It was resolved at that time that a list of all those in 
the schools for the deaf throughout the country who had been in the 
work for twenty-five years, or near to that point, and who were sixty- 
five years of age—that a list of those be prepared. We felt that we 
had better get those who were sixty years of age, and who had been 
in the work twenty years, because it will be five years any way 
before anything is reached. 

It was also suggested that it might be a pretty good thing, con- 
sidering the fact that the Lord helps them who help themselves, that 
it might be a pretty good thing for the members of the Association 
and all those engaged in the work to emulate the example of Job, 
and in the meantime make arrangements for contributions looking 
towards the establishment of a fund of that kind. I am not very 
much in favor of that myself. 

Dr. WESTERVELT: That would be a national fund, would it? 

Mr. JoHNsON: Yes, sir. It might be pretty hard on some of 
the older ones to contribute, and the younger ones would be expected 
to contribute to help the older ones; and then the ladies—God bless 
them—they all expect to get husbands sometime to take care of them 
and they don’t expect to depend upon a fund. 

I don’t think the suggestion is a feasible one. I simply wanted 
to report that as a fact. I also want to say that Mr. Pritchard sug- 
gested at:this time there was nothing that they could do, but that at 
some future time they might be able to extend the provisions. That 
might mean a fund appropriation, or a contribution, or a donation 
by Mr. Carnegie, or it might mean that they would take funds and 
invest them and appropriate their income to us. 

It was also suggested that Mr. Carnegie is not the only one in 
the country who could do those things. There is the Rockefeller 
interest, and there are other wealthy men that I believe could be in- 
terested if the matter was brought before them in proper shape—the 
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Studebaker Bros., for instance, of Indiana, and other men of that 
class. I feel also that we could interest the great educational body, 
the National Educational Association. 

That is about the situation the matter is in now. I will proceed 
this summer sometime to make up this list. A little later on we will 
have a joint meeting of the committees, probably in Columbus, Ohio, 
and no doubt will be able to report further progress at our next 
meeting. I should like to ask that the committee be continued to do 
what it can. 

THE PRESIDENT: The committee will be continued. I might 
add that the Carnegie Commission felt very favorably disposed to- 
ward the granting of pensions to teachers of the deaf and also 
teachers of the blind, but they are not authorized, as the Commission 
is now organized, to grant pensions to such teachers; it is only to 
teachers and professors in colleges who are engaged in collegiate 
work to whom they are permitted to grant pensions. It is possible 
that if proper measures be taken that Mr. Carnegie himself may 
form a supplementary commission creating an educational fund, the 
income of which shall be devoted toward the pensioning of the 
teachers of the deaf and of the blind, also of the feeble-minded. 
That, of course, is a matter of the future. Is the Committee on 
Necrology ready to report? 

Mr. Gruver: Mr. Chairman, I understand we have nothing to 
report on Necrology, simply a resolution. 

Dr. WESTERVELT: I think at one of our previous meetings, Mr. 
President, it was ordered that Mr. Booth be the permanent Com- 
mittee on Necrology, and that he should publish in the AssocraTIon 
REVIEW as promptly as possible, after he might be able to obtain the 
matter for publication, a notice of the death of any member and 
every member of our Association. He is thus the standing Com- 
mittee on Necrology. 

THE PrESIDENT: Is the Committee on Registration ready to re- 
port? 

Mr. Booru: The Chairman of the Committee on Registration 
is not present, but I can state for him that the members as counted 
show 220 adults and 35 children, which, together, count up 255 reg- 
istered as in attendance at the meeting. I know of a number who 
are not on that list that would raise it to 275, but 255 is the actual 
registered attendance. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any other reports of committees? 
There being none, we will now have the Treasurer’s report by Mr. 
Booth. 
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Mr. Booth then read the Treasurer’s report as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF, FOR THE PERIOD FROM 
May 6, 1908, To May 31, 1909. 


Balatice a9: o6r last Sniual TeRO8t. occ ines seins cssetwrsscasswceue. $2,226.98 
RECEIPTS. 
Alex. Graham Bell, annualesubscription.... 006.65 cscce sees ces cceens 1,500.00 
Nise. 2A- Melillo: Bell, CONTFIDUNION. 6.6666 cae cee cc cs vssees cea 100.00 
PGiiee Rt Ee PEN ARE RIEEG 5 55-5 os 5 0's o ko aw oisiein enc becne sees nebo eeses 1,160.00 
Subscriptions to ASSOCIATION REVIEW. .....cccrcersccvseccsveceees 170.75 
Advertising in ASSOCIATION REVIEW..........cccccccccsscsscccces 82.00 
SE EEL OE TOT ETT OT PETE 460.29 
MEE Ab Ken RS ic shies) y Siava ie Bia ASS ATSK aig eSsaw'es HOLE alee cee TA ae ae 150.00 
Income from: 
BR ee ARTI ad <a. o v's Gao seve SW ie: Sateeraie’a @ sidisiars biel $1,130.87 
ANN 6 aici s sian we oo GSR ESA RGR SOOO HO 68.16 
Pe RI DIO RION TAT 6a 0.010 8 0:0:665 009 oOo 8 068 3,437.44 
rts ere 1,000.00 
5,036.47 
Baik sitevest On Current PaaS sce w: cae de 00k vena eee hess cew< vee 28.36 


$11,514. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
ae OR NNT RIIOE os hci esi leave «15 der sche oldie arareidala Go hie ae x wero areata aE 3,044.98 
Printing 5 numbers of ASSOCIATION REVIEW..........ccccccccceecs 1,190.10 
GEOR I EE NET OTC ETT PETE 200.78 
Combrtistions, “tFansiatiOns,. GC. .o.c.0 6006 60s sticevcciecesseseecceae 206.73 
Eneravings and printet’s supplies... oo. .cccccscscccsccsccecscsess 184.47 
Expenses for office supplies, traveling, etc.........ccececeeeeeecces 543.89 
Tuition Clarke School, Normal Class.............cccccececceceeess 1,575.00 
ERC eat as Bier keke CRIES v6 PUN we KAMAE RO OK sek Redeem 55.2 
ID lt enh ta. well aa poe Ween Ses bes ene ted Rete 45.60 
See EMME RIN ICING oo. oc. 5 5 '5-a 6a p d 5 w/biave!s CdS GIR So naw deM Aedes Bee 22.09 
ESE PEER PO DPE Ee EE ET TED FETT 39.75 
en er Oe OOS... os vis edasievesevbivensideoden 2590.53 
| __ a RORR RR RD ER Ne iar aire ae Ry Sree mee 5.00 
Nc cor. Co cU hah out ae adnuaddeteca es cmeeele eas 161.86 


NESE ee SR en rT OE ae Ee Ge ee ee 


$11,514.85 
(Signed) F. W. Boorn, Treasurer. 


June Ist, 1909. 


On motion the report was approved and ordered spread on the 
minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next order of business before the meeting 
is the election of Directors to fill the places of the following members 
of the Board, whose terms expire at this time: Alexander Graham 
Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. L. E. Crouter, Mary McCowen, 
and J. W. Blattner. The Secretary will present the names that have 
been submitted in nomination for election. 

THE Secretary: The following names were presented to me in 
nomination, and no other names have been presented: Alexander 
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Graham Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. L. E. Crouter, Mary 
McCowen, and J. W. Blattner, and I move that they be elected for 
three years to fill the office of Director. I would further move that 
Mr. Gruver be authorized to cast the ballot of the Association for 
the election of these persons. 

Mr. Booru: I second the motion. 

THE PreEsIDENT: It is moved and seconded that Mr. Gruver 
cast the ballot for the election of Directors to fill the term of the 
members of the Board whose term expires at this time and whose 
names have been read. 

I hope it is understood that any member of the Association’may 
make a nomination for the office of Director, providing it is done in 
writing one month prior to the meeting, the nomination so made 
being sent to the President and Secretary. 

The ballot has been cast and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Mrs. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. L. E. Crouter, Miss Mary McCowen, and 
Mr. J. W. Blattner, are unanimously elected as Directors of this 
Association for the next three years. 

Are there any resolutions to be offered? 

A Memper: Mr. Chairman, I wish to present the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are due and are 
hereby tendered to Miss Mary McCowen, Chairman, and to the 
members of the local committee for their unwearied efforts in pro- 
viding comfortable quarters and pleasurable and profitable amuse- 
ment for the members during this meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to 
the Board of Education for thé use of the Normal College in which 
to hold the sessions of the Eighth Summer Meeting, and to Super- 
intendent Bright and Dr. Ella Flagg Young for their words of wel- 
come and encouragement. 

Tue PrestpENT: You have heard the resolutions offered. All 
in favor of them will please signify it by saying Aye; opposed 
No. The motion is carried. 

Mr. Goopwin: Mr. President, this is a resolution which I de- 
sire to offer: 

Resolved, That the sincere and cordial thanks of the Association 
be tendered to the teachers who have so faithfully conducted the 
School of Practice during this meeting, and to the children who have 
Me cheerfully given their services for the entertainment of the mem- 
ers. 

THE PrEsIDENT: You have heard the resolution as read. All 


in favor of the resolution please say Aye; those opposed No. The 
resolution is ordered. 
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Are there any further resolutions? 

A Mempser: I desire to offer this resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are due and are 
hereby expressed to Rebecca E. Sparrow for the great and valuable 
service she has rendered the cause of Oral Instruction for the deaf 
in the publication of the volume, “Stories and Rhymes in Melville 
Bell Symbols.” We would express to her our appreciation of the 
great care and labor she has expended upon the book and extend to 
her our congratulations upon the several excellent features and 
beauties of the work. 

THE PreEsIDENT: You have heard the resolution in regard to 
Miss Sparrow’s work in connection with the publication of our new 
book. All those in favor of the motion please say Aye; opposed 
No. The motion is carried. 

A Memper: I desire to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the heartfelt thanks of the Association be ex- 


tended to Dr. A. L. E. Crouter for the encouragement of his in- 
spiring leadership during this session of the Association. 


Tue Secretary: All those in favor of this resolution will 
please indicate it by rising. It is unanimous, Dr. Crouter; it is not 
necessary to ask for the Nays. 

Dr. Dossyns: I desire to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are due and are 
most cordially and sincerely tendered to the honored and distin- 
guished Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, 
Hon. Frances G. Blair, for the able and instructive address delivered 
to the members of the Association. 


THE PrEsIDENT: In putting this resolution, I desire to state 
that those of you who were not present to hear that address missed a 
great opportunity. It was one of the finest educational addresses 
that I ever listened to; it was very inspiring, and it was very unfortu- 
nate indeed that so few of our members were able to be present to 
hear Dr. Blair. 


All in favor of the motion as read, please signify it by saying 
Aye; opposed No. The motion is carried. 
Mr. Woops: I wish to offer this resolution : 


Resolved, That the Melville Bell Memorial Department, as 
conducted in AssociATION REvIEw, has our hearty approval and en- 
dorsement, and we would urge its value and importance as provid- 
ing facilities for study and discussion of the Bell Symbols by 
teachers, as well as material for study and reading by the classes and 
pupils in the schools. 
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THE PresipENT: M. Gardiner, who is conducting the Melville 
Bell Memorial Department as its editor, is certainly doing very 
valuable and very helpful work, and she is deeply interested in 
that department. All who are interested in the subject of Visible 
Speech will do well to aid M. Gardiner in her work. She is creating 
a very wide interest in the subject of Visible Speech, an interest that 
perhaps nobody else could excite. 

All in favor of the resolution will please say Aye; opposed No. 
The resolution is carried. 

Dr. WESTERVELT: I would offer the following resolutions: 





Resolved, That the course of training in use with the Melville 
Bell Symbols provided at this meeting has been a most valuable 
and instructive feature, and it is recommended that such courses 
be given at all future meetings of the Association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the meeting are due Miss Caroline 
A. Yale and Mr. Harris Taylor for their instructive lessons de- 
livered upon the subject during the meetings. 


THE PresmeNnt: I think these resolutions are worthy of a 
rising vote. All in favor of them will please rise in their places. 
It is unanimous. 

Mr. THompson: I have been asked to present this resolution: 


WuereEas The industrial departments of our Schools for the 
Deaf are of sufficient importance to have a journal devoted to their 
interests ; and 

Wuereas The American Industrial Journal, published for this 
purpose, has demonstrated its value as a help and a source of in- 
spiration to industrial instructors and deaf workmen; and 

Wuereas The journal has been edited and published by Mr. 
Warren Robinson without thought of personal profit ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf express its hearty approval of the 
purpose of the publication and commend it to such support, finan- 
cial and otherwise, by the membership of the Association, as will 
enable it to reach a still higher standard of excellence and cover the 
field of industrial education of the deaf as the AssocraTIoN Re- 
viEW and the American Annals now cover the work of the literary 
departments of our schools. 


THE Prestipent: You have heard the resolution which has been 
read. All in favor of the same will please say Aye; opposed No. 
The motion is carried. 

Miss Jounston: I have the following resolution to: read: 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation and tender our 


thanks to Frank Read, Jr., for his faithful services as Assistant 
Secretary during the sessions of the Eighth Summer Meeting. 
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THE PresmDENT: All in favor of this motion will say Aye; 
opposed No. The motion is carried. 

Mr. JouNson: I am sure we all appreciate the earnest and 
sincere efforts of a number who have been at this Convention, but 
I have in mind especially one, and around her has been woven the 
last few weeks a tie that binds, to be romantic this morning, and I 
refer to Mrs. Cornelia Bingham Eggers. 

I wish to offer the sincere thanks of this Association to Mr. and 
Mrs. George William Eggers for the great interest that they have 
displayed in our meetings and for the assistance they have rendered, 
on every hand and in every conceivable manner. 

THE PrEsIDENT: All those in favor of the motion will please 
signify it by rising in their places. The motion is carried. 

Miss McCowen suggested that a vote of thanks be extended to 
the ladies of St. Bartholomew’s Church for their services in con- 
nection with furnishing meals for the members. The vote of thanks 
was duly passed. 

A Mempber: I desire to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are due and are 
hereby tendered to those who have so kindly contributed to the en- 
tertainment of the Association by the very excellent music rendered 
at the several meetings. 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the resolution which has just 
been read. All in favor of the same, please signify it by saying Aye; 
opposed No. The motion is carried. 

Is there any further business before the meeting? 

I feel that this meeting, the Eighth Summer Meeting of the 
Association that is about to expire, has been a most successful one: 
members have attended in large numbers, and they have been inter- 
ested in the work that has been placed before them. I think the 
Association is to be congratulated. Chicago certainly is a splendid 
place in which to meet; certainly it is a place where teachers are 
untiring in their efforts to make everybody comfortable and to have 
a good time. There was some doubt at one time as to whether we 
ought to come to Chicago. People were a little bit timid about com- 
ing so far west. We made no mistake, and I should like to come 
again. 

There being no further business before the meeting, the Eighth 
Summer Meeting and the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf is adjourned sine die. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Immediately following the adjournment of the annual business 
meeting of the Association at Chicdgo, on Monday, July 5, the Board 
of Directors convened in semi-annual session. 

Members present: A. L. E. Crouter, President; Caroline A. 
Yale, Second Vice-President; Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary; Mary 
McCowen, E. A. Gruver, Richard O. Johnson, E. McK. Goodwin, 
E. G. Hurd; also F. W. Booth, General Secretary and Treasurer, 
and, by invitation, Mrs. Annetta T. Mills, Principal of the School 
for the Deaf at Chefoo, China. 

After formal reports of officers and standing committees, the 
President called for a report of the committee appointed, to deter- 
mine what steps could be taken to secure to members of our branch 
of the profession any of the benefits of the Carnegie Pension Fund 
for Teachers. 

Mr. Johnson, chairman, reported as follows: President Pritch- 
ard, of the Carnegie Pension Fund Committee, said that his commit- 
tee could see no way to accomplish the wishes of our Association. 

Dr. Crouter stated that the Commission is not authorized to pen- 
sion teachers other than professors in colleges. 

Mrs. Mills was invited to present to the Board whatever she 
had to say concerning the interests of her School for the Deaf in 
China. Mrs. Mills stated that in Chefoo she had the assistance in 
the management of her school of a group of business men and mis- 
sionaries, whom she called the local board, who held stated meet- 
ings under formal organization, the board having a president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer, and that they supervised all expenditures and 
kept records of all the business affairs of the school, but there was 
no law in China under which these gentlemen could be incorporated 
as a Board of Directors of a benevolent, self-perpetuating institu- 
tion. The property of the school had to be registered at the United 
States Consulate in a “Trust Deed” held by these gentlemen. She 
told of the privilege she had had of presenting the claims of the deaf 
of China to the consideration of Christian philanthropists, and of 
giving an account of what had been accomplished by the Chefoo 
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School to Dr. E. D. Burton, Special Commissioner of the Oriental 
Educational Investigation Committee sent out by the Chicago Uni- 
versity. He advised her to secure articles of incorporation under 
the laws of some one of the States of the United States without 
delay, and promised to include an account of the work of the Chefoo 
School for the Deaf in his report. 

Mrs. Mills stated that the object of her coming to America at 
this time was to secure for the Chefoo School satisfactory articles 
of incorporation in some one of the States, with a board of directors 
who could, in the name of the Chefoo School, receive and perma- 
nently hold gifts and bequests; and, in answer to a question, she 
stated that she would have to remain in America until this end had 
been satisfactorily consummated. 

Her purpose in coming to Chicago had been to meet the mem- 
bers of this Board of Directors. This she had accomplished, and 
she hoped there was no member of the Board who did not under- 
stand clearly the conditions that exist in China in regard to the edu- 
cation of its deaf. She therefore formally requested the Board to 
take such action at this time as should make the Board of Directors 
of the Association the Board of Directors also of the Chefoo School 
for the Deaf, so that the Association should stand sponsor for the 
School for the Deaf in Chefoo in such manner as to give it legal 
entity, so that every friend of the school would be assured of the 
continued maintenance of the work as well as of the proper safe- 
guarding of funds already donated, and which may hereafter be 
donated for the maintenance of the Chefoo School for the Deaf. 

Considerable discussion followed, during which President 
Crouter stated that he saw no difficulties in the way of the Associa- 
tion doing what Mrs. Mills desired, no reason why her school should 
need special articles of incorporation in order to be received under 
the egis of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. He was sure the Association could do this, its 
special work of promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, in 
Asia as well as America, and that under its charter it could care for 
the funds of the Chefoo School and administer its necessary business 
affairs and assure its permanency. 

At the conclusion of the discussion Mr. Johnson moved that a 
committee of three be appointed to thoroughly consider the request 
presented by Mrs. Mills, and, if necessary, secure legal advice, re- 
porting back to the Board of Directors at some future meeting. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Gruver, with the amendment 
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that the President act with the committee, and in this form the reso- 
lution was adopted. 

The President named the committee as follows: President 
Crouter, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Gruver, and Mr. Lyon. 

A list of candidates for membership was then read by the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Mr. F. W. Booth. Upon a vote being taken, all the 
persons whose names had been presented were declared duly elected 
to membership in the Association. The following is the list, which 
includes all persons who have joined the Association from May 31 
to September 30, 1909: 


Anderson, J. Scott, School for the Deaf, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Andrews, Harriet U., 3410 Smart Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bangs, D. F., School for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake, South Dakota. 

Blomgren, Theo., 932 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Blondin, Elizabeth L., 272 Seldon Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Brown, Candace J., School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Carter, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Christie, Nellie, 729 Central Ave., Faribault, Minn. 

Condon, Annie M., School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Congdon, H. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Cooke, Lydia M., 20 Constitution St., Bristol, R. I. 

Cosgrove, Margaret, School for the Deaf, 409 S. May St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Curtiss, Louise A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Denison, Charlotte E., School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Dunlap, S. Cornelia, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Dunn, Annie, Stanford, Kentucky. 

Everhard, Bessie M., School for the Deaf, Racine, Wis. 

Fonner, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Forrester, T. C., School for the Deaf, Parkville, Md. 

Gebhardt, Emma W., 87 18th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gipson, Corrine C., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Grant, T. H., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Gray, W. F., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Gregory, Clara M., Delavan, Wis. 

Heath, Marcia, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hilliard, Ethel M., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Hoge, Leslie, 223 S. Cherry St., Olathe, Kan. 

Hubbert, Helen B., 4101 S. 51st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Humphreys, Evelyn, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Jelks, Mrs. F. W., 480 Prospect Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Johnson, Mable E., 245 Trowbridge Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Knauss, Mable, 2712 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 

Macatee, Roberta, Pylesville, Md. 

Manning, A. Clarence, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 
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Marshall, Mable A., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Maywood, Margaret P., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Medcraft, Mollie, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Paddleford, Mrs. Lillian, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Place, June E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Pray, Sophia A., 480 E. 179th St., New York City. 

Quinn, Josephine F., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Read, Mrs. Frank, Jr., 1131 W. Lafayette Ave., Jacksonville, IIl. 
Reed, Catherine F., 1416 Carney Ave., Marinette, Wis. 

Root, Ettie B., Stanford, Ky. , 

Rummell, John, 101 Hamilton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Salee, Margaret L., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Schoolfield, Bell M., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Smith, Ethel M., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Stanley, Margaret, 103 Eddy Road, E. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stapler, Dr. M. M., Macon, Ga. 

Steinke, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Stewart, Naomi, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Thompson, Howard E., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
Tillinghast, E. S., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 
Wadleigh, Miss K. G., East Berkshire, Vt. 

Waggener, Mrs. W. C., Princeton, Ky. 

Wagner, Samuel, Greenbank Farm, West Chester, Pa. 

White, Alice M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Willoughby, J. Evelyn, School for the Deaf, Northampson, Mass. 
Winnie, A. J., State Inspector of Deaf Schools, Madison, Wis. 
Winston, Matie E., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Wood, Frances S., 605 Jordan St., Jacksonville, Il. 

Woods, Perry D., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Young, Jane, 513 W. State St., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Young, Louise T., Milton, Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 






































After approving a number of bills for expenses of the Summer 


Meeting, the Board was formally adjourned. 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary. 















THE EIGHTH SUMMER MEETING. ’ 


It may be said of the Eighth Summer Meeting that it was un- 
questionably one of our best and most successful gatherings, both as 
measured by the attendance and in the value of the work accom- 
plished. The attendance of members—active and registered—as 
compared with former meetings, was at least thirty per cent in ex- 
cess of the previous highest record. Possibly this large attendance 
was due to the fact that this meeting of the Association is the first 
one that has been held in the central west, but it is probably also due 
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to the existence of large interest in speech teaching and of an 
earnest activity in its prosecution on the part of the various schools 
for the deaf located in the central and western states. 

As will be seen by readers, the meeting covered a week of ses- 
sions, all of which were full of interest and profitable work for 
teachers in attendance. The daily morning work was especially 
valuable, presenting as it did the practice-school work of classes from 
the Chicago Day Schools, and the lessons in Melville Bell Symbols 
given by Miss Yale and Mr. Taylor. The papers read at the general 
sessions, too, were all practical and valuable, with generally a direct 
bearing upon the real difficulties and fundamental problems of the 
every-day school life and work. 

The place of meeting, the Chicago Normal College, was in every 
way one well adapted to the purposes of the convention, providing 
school, assembly, and exhibition rooms for all requirements, together 
with an ample and well-managed dining hall in which was served the 
excellent noon-day, luncheon. 

The afternoons were for the most part given to sight-seeing ex- 
cursions, and the evenings to lectures, receptions, banquets, and 
theater parties, all of which were much enjoyed. 

The only features of the meeting that might perhaps have been 
improved upon to make it a greater success, were the program, in 
its length, and the lodging arrangements, in the matter of location. 
The program was too long, containing too many formal papers, and 
the hotels, where a goodly share of the delegates were domiciled, 
were too far away and too inaccessible relative to the daily meeting 
place. Future programs of our meetings might well be shortened 
by providing fewer papers, thus giving time for free and full discus- 
sion of all questions, and the places of lodging and meeting should 
be selected with primary reference to the ease and quickness of 
reaching them, the one from the other. 

In the attendance, 54 schools were represented by delegates, 43 
of them having present their superintendents or principals. The 
total registration of active members was 190, this number represent- 
ing 33 countries and states as follows: Austria, 1 member; Canada, 
3 members; China, 1 member; Colorado, 2 members; Connecticut, 
I member; District of Columbia, 1 member; Florida, 1 member; 
Illinois, 44 members; Indiana, 8 members; Iowa, 9 members; Kan- 
sas, 3 members; Kentucky, 10 members; Louisiana, 1 member; 
Maryland, 3 members; Massachusetts, 3 members; Michigan, 16 
members ; Minnesota, 9 members ; Mississippi, 2 members ; Missouri, 
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3 members ; Montana, 2 members; Nebraska, 2 members; New York, 
9 members; North Carolina, 7 members; North Dakota, 1 member ; 
Ohio, 6 members; Oregon, 1 member; Pennsylvania, 18 members ; 
Rhode Island, 2 members; Texas, 1 member; Utah, 2 members; Vir- 
ginia, 2 members; Washington, I member; Wisconsin, 14 members. 

In order that the proceedings of the Eighth Summer Meeting 
of the Association might reach the hands of the members at the 
earliest possible moment, it was decided that the current October 
number of the Review should be wholly devoted to their publication. 
This has necessitated a considerable increase in the size of the maga- 
zine to accommodate the matter, and at the same time has compelled 
the omission of the usual departments. The omission of the depart- 
ments is regrettable, but the loss is more than made up, we feel, in 
the possession thus early by our members of the full report of the 
Chicago Meeting. A limited number of extra copies of this issue 
can be supplied to those desiring them at the price of 50 cents per 


copy. 





NEW SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Every school year opens with a greater or less number of 
changes in the heads of our schools, but this year the changes seem 
more numerous and perhaps more noteworthy than usual. We have 
already, in the June number of the Review, mentioned the retire- 
ment of Mr. James Watson of the Idaho School, who is replaced by 
Mr. Paul Morton; of Mr. C. E. White of the Nebraska School, re- 
placed by Mr. R. E. Stewart; of Mr. E..A. Gruver of the Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, school, replaced by Mr. Harris Taylor; 
and of Mr. Edward P. Clarke of the Rome, N. Y., school, replaced 
by Mr. E. A. Gruver. 

Changes announced later, but taking effect with the opening of 
the present school term, add to the above list of retirements as fol- 
lows: That of Mr. A. G. Mashburn of the Arkansas School, replaced 
by Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, formerly of the Washington Heights, 
New York, school; of Mr. Henry C. Hammond of the Kansas 
School, replaced by Mr. C. E. White, formerly of the Nebraska 
School; of Mr. James Denison of the Kendall Green School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., replaced by Mr. Lyman Steed, formerly of the Park- 
ville, Maryland, school, who in that position is succeeded by Mr. 
T. C. Forrester of the Montana School; and of Dr. Warring Wilkin- 
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son of the California School, succeeded by Mr. E. Douglas Keith 
of the same school. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The following new books have been received: 

“A Classified Picture Vocabulary for Deaf Children—Part 1. 
A Selected Series of Typical Object Illustrations with Vocabularies 
and Progressive Language Lessons and Reading Exercises.” By S. 
Kunter, Headmaster of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, London. 
8vo., 120 pages. Published by George Philip & Son, Limited, 32 
Fleet Street, London. Price, 1 shilling, 6 pence (36 cents). 

“Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell Symbols.” Illustrated. 
Compiled and edited at the Rochester School for the Deaf, by 
Rebecca E. Sparrow. 8vo., 156 pages. Published by the Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. Price, $1.00. 

“Lessons in Lip-Reading for Self-Instruction.” Revised edition. 
By Edward B. Nitchie, Principal of the New York School for the 
Hard-of-Hearing. 8vo., 128 pages. Published by the Surdus Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. Price, $1.00. Also “Teachers’ 
Handbook to Lessons in Lip-Reading,” to accompany the above; 
contains Bibliography of Books on Lip-Reading. 

“Written Exercises on Direct and Indirect Quotations.” By J. 
Evelyn Willoughby, Instructor in the Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 8vo., 151 pages. Published by the American School for the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn. Price, $4.20 per dozen. 





OBITUARY. 


The death of Mr. D. W. McDermid, Principal of the Manitoba 
School for the Deaf, at Winnipeg, which occurred from heart fail- 
ure, on September 12, removes from the profession one of its 
strongest and most prominent members. 

Beginning his connection with the work of the education of the 
deaf at the age of eighteen as a clerk in the office of the Superintend- 
ent of the Belleville, Ontario, School, he soon became a teacher. 
After five years of teaching at Belleville, he received a call from the 
Iowa School at Council Bluffs, where he served in the school-room 
eight years. In 1890 he received the appointment of Superin- 
tendent of the Winnipeg School, continuing in the position until his 
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death. Besides being a most capable and successful teacher and ad- 
ministrator, Mr. McDermid was a man with large interest in public 
affairs, and he took prominent part in all civic movements, holding 
offices of honor and responsibility in various social and commercial 
bodies of his home city. But his loss is undoubtedly most keenly 
felt by the school of which he had charge—by the deaf children who 
loved him and by his staff who depended so much. upon his wise and 
kindly leadership. One of the latter, writing of his late Principal, 
says, “It was a privilege to know Mr. McDermid, and to be closely 
identified with him was a benediction.” It is understood that Mr. 
McDermid’s successor in the office of Principal is his son, Dr. 
Howard McDermid. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE CHEFOO SCHOOL. 


We have received from Miss Eleanor Jones, of Fulton, Mis- 
souri, the sum of forty dollars for the Chefoo school, this sum being 
the amount of the pledges made by a number of the graduates of 
the Clarke School Normal training class in attendance at the Sum- 
mer Meeting in Chicago. 

The contributions in the sum of five dollars each were made by 
the following named persons: Miss Margaret Stevenson, ’94, Olathe, 
Kansas; Miss Louise Upham, Morganton, N. C.; Miss Amelia 
De Motte, ’98, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Edith M. Buell, ’99, New 
York City; Miss Gertrude Brown, ’05, Fulton, Mo.; Miss Grace 
Kinsley, ’06, Staunton, Va.; Miss Eleanor Jones, ’06, Fulton, Mo.; 
Mr. Horace G. Hilton, ’09, Rochester, N. Y. The pledges of five 
dollars each are to go to the support of a native teacher in Mrs. 
Mills’ school for the deaf at Chefoo. 





THE AssociATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active member- 
ship is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the membership 
fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—8s. 4d. 
in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German money; Iofr. 2c. in French 
money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; 
and 1ol. 2c. in Italian money. Postal money orders should be 
drawn on Washington, D. C., in favor of F. W. Booth. 





